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life and characteristics of a man 

whose labors, coming at a particu- 
lar period in the intellectual history of 
America, were of high importance in the 
development of study and research in the 
domain of History and Political Science. 
Therefore, the biographical details which 
have been selected aim to present the 
qualities which gave him influence and 
esteem among students and investigators, 
rather than to furnish a complete life 
history. 

Herbert B. Adams, began his public 
career with an appointment as Fellow in 
History in the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876. He remained in that institution 
in the progressive positions of Associate, 
Associate Professor, and Professor until 
the time of his death in 1901. His base 
of operations, therefore, remained fixed, 
but his influence extended over the con- 
tinent and it is proper that some inquiry 
f should be made respecting the earlier 
experiences which developed his character 
f 2nd prepared him for leadership in his- 
torical studies. 

Born on April 16, 1850, at Shutesbury, 
near Amherst, Massachusetts, Adams was 
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descended on both sides of the family from 
ancestors who had settled in that coiony 
in 1634. Coming from this sound Puritan 
stock, from Henry Adams of Braintree, 
and Deacon Thomas Hastings, of Water- 
town, the traditions in which this youth 
was brought up were thoroughly Ameri- 
can of the New England type. 

His father, Nathaniel Dickinson Adams, 
was for many years a lumber merchant 
and manufacturer in Amherst, interested 
in public affairs, at one time a selectman 
of the town and a constant and devout 
member of the Second Congregational 
Church. As described by Adams, he 
was 


a man of genial and quiet ways, but of great energy 
and untiring industry... .. His chief ambition 
in life was to provide a liberal education for his 
children. He used to encourage them in their studies 
by offering rewards, but things won or done were 
never afterwards praised or spoken of by him. He 
only incited them, by new rewards, to new en- 
deavors. He was fond of calling upon his boys to 
recount in the evening what they had learned or 
done during the day at school, and of making them 
declaim in the presence of the family, and of friends 
who chanced to be present. Though a kind husband 
and indulgent father, he was withal strict, and at 
times severe. His children always stood somewhat 
in awe of him. If punished at school, they were 
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sure of being punished at home... . . There was 
much of the Puritan in his character and composi- 
tion. He stood up at family prayers, and religiously 
kept Saturday night. He was reserved with 
strangers, but given to hospitality and fond of social 
intercourse. He was plain, sometimes blunt of 
speech, and intolerant of deceit and everything 
narrow and low. In a word, he was an honest, 
upright, God-fearing man. He died at the age of 
forty-four, in the prime in his manhood and use- 
fulness. 


Adams at this time was but six years of 
age, and thenceforth his guide and 
counsellor was his elder brother Charles 
Dickinson Adams. The father’s wish 
for the development of his sons was 
realized, for Charles Adams graduated 
at the head of his class at Amherst, studied 
law at Columbia and became an influen- 
tial attorney in New York. Henry M. 
Adams, the second son went to Troy 
Polytechnic Institute and thence to West 
Point, where he graduated number one in 
the class of 1866, and reached high rank 
in the Engineer’s Corps of the United 
States Army. 

It was in this atmosphere of piety, hard 
work, high ambition and stimulating 
example that the earlier years of Herbert 
Adams were passed. At the suggestion 
of his elder brother he entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy and graduated with 
honor in 1868. He won the Porter Prize 
for the best entrance examination at 
Amherst College in the fall of that year, 
and was graduated with the valedictory 
in 1872. The following year he taught 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics and Classical 
History at Williston Seminary, where he 
succeeded Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst as 
teacher of the middle classical class. 
After a year at Williston he was en- 
couraged by his elder brother to go abroad 
for higher studies and sailed for Ger- 
many to take up History. This was in 
fullfilment of a desire first conceived at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and strengthened 
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at Amherst College. Young Adams ac- 
quired his taste for history from books 
given him at school by his elder brother 
and by early privileges, obtained as a sub- 
freshman, of drawing books from the 
library of Amherst College. President 
Julius H. Seelye confirmed this early 
historical bent of mind by a single lecture 
on “‘History’’ in Adams’ senior year, 
and it was President Seelye who originally 
gave him a written permit to use the Col- 
lege Library years before the boy entered 
the institution. 

Adams said of his own life at Amherst; 


My editorial connection with ‘‘the Amherst 
Student” really gave a permanent bent to my life, 
I learned more real useful knowledge in that vol- 
untary connection than in all other college means of 
training, in punctuation, composition, and rhetotic, 
To this day I can discern more lasting influences pto- 
ceeding from that editorial den of mine at Amherst 
than from any other one college source. I have for 
gotten my mathematics, which I always hated, but 
in which I always ranked high by reason of my Exeter 
training, but I shall never forget how to revise other 
people’s manuscript and proof read, although I hate 
that too. 


His private reading in college was 
chiefly in connection with the subjects 
upon which he had to write or debate. 
History was not a large part of his col- 
legiate training and we might be a little 
surprised that he afterwards devoted his 
life to it. Of this he says himself: “Of 
history, we had nothing at all, after the 
freshman year when Smith’s Manuals of 
Greece and Rome were studied in well- 
chosen selections."’ The impulse came 
later. 


I remember in the philosophical course by the 
President of the College one remarkable lecture oo 
the Philosophy of History. After rapidly reviewing 
the course of civilization, Dr. Seelye said that history 
was the grandest study in the world. That sentence 
decided my fate. I determined to devote myself to 
that grand subject. Up to that time I had no career 
in mind except journalism. I had written more of 
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less for the “Amherst Record" and for the New York 
and Boston papers when I found a chance to do any 
reporting. But now my mind was quickly made up 
to pursue the “grandest study in the world,’’ the 
recorded experience of mankind. 


Before settling down in Germany, 
Adams studied French for some months 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, whither he had 
been directed by Professor Lalande, his 
French tutor at Williston Seminary, and 
by whom he was personally introduced to 
Professor Thébault, of the Lycée. After 
Lausanne there followed a few months of 
study and travel in italy, and a second 
brief sojourn in Paris. Here he met his 
elder brother, who dissuaded him from 
further study in France, and urged him 
to take up German university life at once. 

In January, 1874, he proceeded to 
Heidelberg with many pleasant anticipa- 
tions, for the place had been graphically 
pictured to him by an Exeter fellow 
student. Here he met his Amherst Col- 
lege friend, John B. Clark, later professor 
in Columbia University, and with him 
heard the lectures of Wilhelm Ihne on 
Roman history; Kuno Fischer on German 
literature and philosophy; and Heinrich 
von Treitschke on politics. At Heidel- 
berg Adams lived in the family of the late 
Dr. Emil Otto, author of the well-known 
grammars, and with him studied and 
practiced German, at the same time 
making many acquaintances and good 
friends among German students. He con- 
tinued also the daily practice of French 
conversation with Swiss students and in 
a Swiss family of his acquaintance. Thus 
passed the winter and summer of that 
academic year. 

After a tour of North Germany and 
a visit to the Amherst men residing in 
Géttingen, Adams spent the winter semes- 
ter of 1874-75 at the University of Berlin. 
The professors who interested him most 
were Ernst Curtius, who lectured on Greek 
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art and archaeology; Hermann Grimm, 
who illustrated early Christian and 
Italian art by familiar talks in the Royal 
Museum; Lepsius, who, in the same 
Museum, discoursed on Egyptology; Zel- 
ler, the historian of Greek philosophy; 
Droysen, who lectured on the French 
Revolution; and Treitschke, who had 
just come, with great éclat, from Heidel- 
berg, and whom Adams, like many other 
students, had really followed to Berlin. 

In the summer of 1875, somewhat dis- 
couraged at the prospect of the expensive 
and protracted course of study necessary 
for the Doctor's degree in Berlin, Adams 
would have returned home to America 
and actually forwarded his books to 
Glasgow with that intent; but, while on 
a tour through Southern Germany, he 
received a generous letter from his elder 
brother, urging him to remain in Ger- 
many and finish what he had begun at 
Heidelberg. Accordingly, he returned 
there for another year and, in the summer 
of 1876, under the guidance of Prof. J. C. 
Bluntschli, completed a definite course 
in Historical and Political Science. In 
these subjects he was examined by 
Bluntschli the statesman and Knies the 
economist, and was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Political 
Science Faculty, July 14, 1876. 

In a little old diary which Adams kept 
during this period there are interesting 
entries of his reading for this examina- 
tion. Great sections of Bluntschli's 
Staatslehre, Volkerrecht and Staatsworter- 
buch were consumed from day to day. 
While reviewing his notes a month 
beforehand he writes, “‘Headache, scared 
off the prospect of exam." Hence, we 
are prepared for the entry of July 13: 
“The die is cast. Studied until dinner. 
Am nervous—had a bad night. Loaf 
until 6 p.m. Examination from 6-8 
p-m. Summa cum laude! Knies, Blunts- 
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chli, Erdmannsdérffer, Winkelmann, Stark, 
Ribbeck, Weil, and others present.” 
On the 15th of July, Adams bade fare- 
well to his professors and entered in his 
diary the comment: ‘‘Bluntschli a 
trump.”’ 

While still at Heidelberg Adams re- 
ceived an appointment as Fellow in the 
Johns Hopkins University, an oppor- 
tunity which he ascribed to the letters 
and personal influence of Bluntschli. 
His return to America followed at once. 

The Johns Hopkins University opened 
its doors for instruction in October, 1876. 
It had all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of anew institution, without hamper- 
ing traditions, or antiquated faculty. Its 
ambition was to provide advanced instruc- 
tion and research in science and the 
humanities, and its models, if any, were 
to be found in Germany, but it was free 
to work out its objects by any method that 
proved feasible in America. Housed in 
modest quarters in old residences refitted 
for the purpose, the institution began by 
saving part of its income for future 
buildings, but spending generously, for 
that period, on the few men who started 
its academic career. 

There were but six full professors, but 
all bore the marks of distinction or of 
promise, and they represented the learning 
of both Europe and America. B. L. 
Gildersleeve from the University of Vir- 
ginia was already a prominent Hellenist; 
Ira Remsen, chemist, was of New York 
and Gottingen; Henry A. Rowland, al- 
ready marked as a physicist, came from 
the Rennsalaer Polytechnic Institute; H. 
Newell Martin, biologist, and J. J. Syl- 
vester, famous mathematician, were drawn 
from Cambridge, England; and Charles D. 
Morris brought the classical traditions of 
Oxford. 

With these were twelve Associates, most 
of them bearing advanced degrees, who 


were to give minor instruction; ten dis. 
tinguished lecturers from outside, and 
twenty Fellows whose chief business was 
to be the pursuit of research in various 
departments of knowledge. Of this first 
list of Fellows, all promising, it will 
suffice to mention, Henry C. Adams, 
later distinguished economist of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Charles R. Lan- 
man, orientalist of Harvard, Walter Hines 
Page, publicist and ambassador, Josiah 
Royce, eminent in philosophy. To these 
were added for the first year but sixty- 
nine students from various parts of the 
United States, divided among the various 
gtoups of study. 

These meager statistics do not repre- 
sent the spirit of the place, a matter which 
must be considered in estimating its effect 
upon Adams, who was now thrown into 
a new American environment. A group 
of scholars and students, for the first 
few years so small as to form but a family 
in which everybody was acquainted, cre- 
ated an atmosphere which was stimulat- 
ing to the last degree. Men who came 
out of that period have repeatedly spoken 
of the exhilaration felt in the new oppor- 
tunities of research, the close contact 
with the expansion of human knowledge; 
and the consciousness of the unique ex- 
periment in which they were engaged. 

It will be seen from this that Adams was 
not thrown into an indifferent environ- 
ment where he would have been obliged 
to create an interest in historical research, 
but rather was he transferred at once from 
the stimulating contacts of the German 
Seminar to the enthusiastic atmosphere of 
Baltimore; and his activities permitted to 
continue without loss of momentum. 

The laboratory method of historical 
study was ready to go into operation as 
soon as the doors of the University 
opened. A seminary of American History 
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was in charge of Austin Scott, who at 
that time was secretary and assistant to 
George Bancroft in the revision and com- 
pletion of his history of the United 
States. Giving part time to this work he 
came over from Washington to meet a 
group of young men in the rooms of the 
Maryland Historical Society, where prob- 
lems coming out of an actual workshop 
of history were set forth and discussed. 
Adams was actively connected with this 
seminaty, having at first no teaching 
duties except voluntary meetings with 
one or two students. In fact, the first 
mention of his regular collegiate class 
work appeared after he had been appointed 
Associate on June 3, 1878. His time was 
evidently spent to good advantage in re- 
search, for the results appear in papers 
read before historical societies and even- 
tually in print. The first of these on 
record grew out of Dr. Scott’s seminary 
exercises on the Ordinance of 1787. 
Adams made a study of Maryland's in- 
fluence upon the great western land ques- 
tion, showing that her insistence upon 
the dedication of the Northwest Territory 
to the Federal Government had laid the 
foundations of a great national common- 
wealth. The emphasis on this point was 
a distinct contribution to the history of 
our formative period. 

In addition to the historical seminary 
another instrument of publicity and co- 
operation in research was soon formed in 
the organization of the ‘‘Historical and 
Political Science Association.’’ This 
came about at the suggestion of the 
historical group and included members 
who were interested in public questions 
other than historical. Beginning opera- 
tions in January, 1878, President Gilman 
was the first presiding officer and after a 
few sessions Herbert B. Adams became the 
recording secretary. The meetings were 
occasionally addressed by distinguished 
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outsiders, but the important function of 

the society was to give opportunity to 
members of the seminary to present their 
studies for criticism or approval before a 
larger audience of scholars. 

This Association continued to exist 
during the remainder of Adams’ life and 
for many years afterward until by the 
multiplication of departments and semi- 
naries the duties for which it was founded 
were otherwise fulfilled. In the course of 
a few years the seminary and the associa- 
tion were practically amalgamated, and, 
although the society title remained, the 
meetings became familiarly known as 
‘Adams’ Seminary,’’ and secretaries were 
chosen in rotation. These weekly gather- 
ings upon Friday evenings formed a note- 
worthy factor, not only in the history of 
that department of the university, but in 
the career of its leader. The minutes of 
its meetings have been carefully preserved 
and they reveal the capacity of Adams 
as a manager of research, and they record 
the early efforts of many men who after- 
ward became prominent in academic or 
public life. When former students reflect 
upon the influences which most affected 
them it is usually these gatherings and 
discussions to which they refer rather 
than to the class work of any of their 
professors. Seminary work has now be- 
come so common a feature in American 
universities that it is difficult to realize 
that fifty years ago only a few sporadic 
attempts had been made and that Adams 
stood at the beginning of the systematic 
employment of that method. 

Almost at the beginning of his work in 
Baltimore Adams took up the study of 
American local institutions. The sug- 
gestion came originally from Professor 
Erdmannsdérfer of Heidelberg and was 
doubtless fostered by studies in primitive 
society through the works of Sir Henry 
Maine, Von Maurer, and others. Return- 
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ing to America he began the study of 
colonial organization and the institutions, 
either governmental or voluntary of which 
the early settlers made use. This was 
carried out through much research in the 
town archives of New England, taking 
advantage of summer vacations, and the 
opportunities of a lecture course which he 
conducted for several spring terms at 
Smith College in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Coming fresh from Germanic studies he 
was struck by the many resemblances in 
names and social habits, and the titles of 
a series of papers which he read and 
eventually printed show the trend of his 
mind. The Germanic Origin of New 
England Towns; Norman Constables in 
America; Saxon Tithingmen in America; 
Village Communities in America; and 
articles of a similar character testify to an 
enthusiasm for survivals and comparisons. 
This tendency was further accented by the 
visit to Baltimore of Edward A. Free- 
man in 1881. The historian of the Norman 
Conquest, already noted for his constant 
reference to surviving institutions in 
England, was captivated by the similari- 
ties which he found in America, colonial 
and modern. Testimony to this was his 
essay on ‘The English People in their 
Three Homes,”” and his visit in America 
gave further heat to his enthusiasm. 

This fondness for resemblances some- 
times led both of these authors to assume 
continuities and survivals which are 
debatable, but the important consequence 
of Adams’ taste for constitutional and 
organic questions was the foundation of a 
series of studies in local government 
which had a decidedly important effect 
upon the later study of American history. 
The seminary students undertook investi- 
gations of local institutions, not only in 
Maryland, Virginia, the colonies of the 
South as well as New England, but studies 


of the later western states were also in- 
cluded. 
In order to give publicity to these 
researches the Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Historical and Political Science were 
started in the fall of 1882 with Herbert 
B. Adams as editor, and for eighteen years 
he continued to be the responsible direc- 
tor. The contents of the earlier volumes 
of this periodical were furnished in part 
by doctoral dissertations, and in part by 
more mature investigators outside and 
inside of the University, a fact which 
must be considered in estimating the 
effect in that period of the publication of 
these studies in American history. It was 
not merely an avenue of publicity for new 
men, but a codperative outlet for the 
work of selected scholars at large. Fur- 
thermore, the reaction of cold print upon 
the Seminary and its director was 
most important. Publication brought the 
work before the critics of two continents 
with resulting stimulus to diligence in 
research and caution in stating conclu- 
sions. The University rule that disserta- 
tions must be printed was not enacted 
until the publication of the historical 
studies had been for several years in opera- 
tion and when nearly all of the Seminary 
work was already finding its way into 


type. 
The list of subjects published in the 
first ten volumes of the Studies shows how 
much the department was devoted to 
the history and description of political 
and social practices. The disciple of 
Bluntschli and Erdmannsdérfer was not 
only drawn into such questions by his 
own taste, but he also appreciated the 
opportunity and the importance of these 
inquiries at that juncture. His class lec 
tures included the political institutions of 
Greece and Rome as well as those of 
Early England, giving his students a wide 
horizon for the study of American local 
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government. Out of this combination of 
circumstances emerged two consequences 
of importance. First, there was laid a 
substratum of monographic research of 
which use was made at once by more 
general authors of American History. 
The writings of James Bryce, John Fiske 
and others openly acknowledge and their 
footnotes reveal their indebtedness to this 
pioneer work of the Johns Hopkins de- 

t of History. Second, the study 
of Political Science upon advanced uni- 
versity methods began at the same mo- 
ment with History. The formation of a 
separate department did not occur until 
after his death, but in reality, the subjects 
were all the time operating on parallel 
lines. For years the instruction and 
research were founded on the intimate 
relationship between the history through 
which peoples pass and the institutions 
which they create. For a long time the 
words “‘History is past politics, and 
politics is present history’’ formed the 
motto printed in the Studies and painted 
on the walls of the Seminary. Freeman's 
phrase needed much explanation to make 
it true, but it was a fair description of the 
activities in those precincts. 

Two matters of great interest to the 
history of the State of Maryland and 
affecting the equipment of the Seminary 
were brought about in this early period 
through the alert activity of Adams. 
He had been impressed by the abundance 
of material in the State Archives at 
Annapolis and had read a paper on the 
subject previous to the visits of Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Bryce to Baltimore. 
After their arrival they were taken to 
see some of these treasures and cach wrote 
a letter urging the publication of Mary- 
land documents. Backed by various lead- 
ing citizens Adams conducted a lively 
newspaper campaign which resulted in 
the removal of the precious material to a 
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fireproof vault in the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society building and the beginning 
of the publication of the colonial records 
which now occupy more than forty 
volumes. 

In 1881 occurred the death of Bluntschli 
and soon after that his library was offered 
for sale. Adams and President Gilman 
were much interested and were almost 
ready to assume personal responsibility for 
the purchase, when a group of German 
citizens of Baltimore came forward and 
presented the whole library as a gift 
to the university. This valuable collec- 
tion of works on international law, 
political science and history was accom- 
panied by many personal manuscripts of 
Bluntschli and the Seminary became more 
than ever a shrine of memories of Heidel- 
berg. These materials afterward led to 
important studies in European history, 
but it might be said that the transfusion 
of spirit was more important than the 
books. 

In September, 1883, Dr. Adams read a 
paper before the American Social Science 
Association meeting at Saratoga, on the 
subject of New Methods of Study in 
History. This contained the ground 
work of his chapter on the same subject 
in the first volume of G. Stanley Hall's 
Pedagogical Library, and pointed out the 
advanced methods used at Harvard, Michi- 
gan and Johns Hopkins. He related also 
the recent experiences of American stu- 
dents in German Seminaries and indicated 
the way in which the same methods could 
be applied on this side of the water. 
The article is furthermore an exhibit of the 
situation of history in the American edu- 
cational scheme as it was at the begin- 
ning of advanced instruction in historical 
research in our higher educational insti- 
tutions, but a result of still greater im- 
portance came out of this meeting. 

Whether Adams made the first sug- 
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gestion, or not, I am unable to say, but 
before the next gathering for social 
science, the idea of an American Histori- 
cal Association was formed, and in Sep- 
tember, 1884 the plan was consummated. 
A call had been issued in June by a pro- 
visional committee consisting of John 
Eaton, President and F. B. Sanborn, 
Secretary of the Social Science Associa- 
tion; Charles Kendall Adams; Moses Coit 
Tyler and Herbert B. Adams. Corre- 
spondence with prominent historians 
showed that the profession was ready and 
eager for such a society and the promoters 
went forward with courage. 

By the time of the meeting « brief 
historical program had been arranged and 
upon getting together an organization was 
formed with Herbert B. Adams as secre- 
tary. Some discussion took place as to 
the character of the society, but the vote 
was decidedly in favor of an independent 
body, rather than a section of the existing 
Social Science Association, and in that 
light Adams remained as an executive 
officer for the ensuing twenty-five years. 

Only those who were in daily contact 
with this secretary could appreciate the 
amount of time and trouble he con- 
tributed to the conduct of the American 
Historical Association. As the center 
of correspondence it fell upon him for 
many years to prepare the programs of 
meetings, as well as to record and print 
the proceedings, and register the increas- 
ing membership. These programs grew 
in extent and importance with every ad- 
vancing year, and after a time there was 
some grumbling about Adams being the 
whole thing, but in those early years the 
Historical Association would have had a 
rough road if some person had not shown 
such an individual devotion. 

In this connection his proudest moment 
came in 1889 when the Association re- 
ceived a national charter at the hands of 
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Congress, and thereby became an auxiliary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. This 
opened the doors to greater public recog- 
nition and to the national printing office 
for the publication of historical papers 
and documentary material. To be sure, 
the economies of government have since 
narrowed somewhat the use of federal 
paper and ink, but the higher standing of 
the Association at home and abroad and 
the additional facilities in exchange of 
historical literature, were gratifying ac- 
quisitions, due particularly to the energy 
of its secretary. 

In the course of time the burden of 
programs was shared by committees, but 
with the increasing membership the cor- 
respondence kept pace, and there remained 
the tedious task of editing the papers ac- 
cepted for print. Eighteen volumes of 
these reports testify to the unremunerated 
care with which he read proof and wielded 
the blue pencil. 

At the request of executors and members 
of the family Adams undertook the pub- 
lication of the papers of Jared Sparks, 
and these appeared in 1893 under thetitle 
of his ‘Life and Writings.’’ The extent 
of this task could be externally visual- 
ized by the observant visitor to his office, 
where closets and shelves were for several 
yeats crammed to the ceiling with files 
and boxes of the Sparks manuscripts. 
This college president and _ historical 
scholar apparently never destroyed any 
paper addressed to him, and invitations to 
dinner were filed as religiously as diplo- 
matic documents. Out of this mass 
Adams was called upon to select the sig- 
nificant things and these eventually filled 
two large octavo volumes. 

The work was well received, but in the 
meantime through various articles which 
Adams printed, or delivered, and on 
account of the attitude of a recent editor 
of the writings of Washington the con- 
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troversy over the methods of Jared 
Sparks as an editor was renewed. A 
brisk newspaper war took place in the 
Baltimore Sun over a paper presented 
before a small audience at the Maryland 
Historical Society, but the viewpoint of 
Adams appeared eventually in the preface 
of the Life and Writings of Jared Sparks, 
and in the chapter on ‘‘Editorial Duty."’ 

It is there pointed out that Sparks as a 
pioneer investigator of the Washington 
papers found difficulties which have 
scarcely been overcome in later years 
when the collections have become more 
abundant. As to omissions of papers, 
Sparks was endeavoring to form a typical 
collection to be published at a moderate 
price while openly stating that quantities 
of material remained. No subsequent 
editor has included all that exist. 

As to omissions and changes in indi- 
vidual papers the fact must be remembered 
that there were three forms in which 
Washington's letters can be found: a 
tough draft, the letter as sent, and a letter 
book copy. The letter sent would be 
changed from the draft, and the copy ran 
all the risks of careless copyists. Not 
all of the forms were available to Sparks 
at once and he chose the best at his com- 
mand. When critics charged him with 
omissions, or with changing phraseology, 
they usually produced some other stage of 
the letter. 

As to changes in spelling and style, 
Sparks declared that he never changed the 
meaning of a phrase, but did rectify spell- 
ing and grammar when necessary, a 
practice which, as Adams points out, 
Washington himself followed in going 
over his papers in his later years. In 
short without assuming that Sparks was 
an infallible editor he vindicates his con- 
scientious purpose, and awards him high 
credit for what he actually accomplished. 

The revival of a controversy which 
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began as early as 1827 and came to life 
again with every editor of Washington, 
is not the only significant thing to be 
noted. Decidedly important was the 
fact that Adams was here confronted with 
an editorial task of large dimensions and 
was compelled to formulate his own 
theory and practice. The Sparks question 
pro and con was stated with finality, and 
the experience was a test which redounded 
to the profit of both Adams and his 
students. 

Adams’ interest in the academic teach- 
ing of history was accompanied by a simi- 
lar desire to extend the privilege of learn- 
ing to the public at large. This was in 
accord with a sentence from Senator 
Siegfried of France which was posted 
prominently in his office: ‘‘The greatest 
duty of democracy is the education of 
the people.”’ 

He was well aware of what had already 
been done in the older Universities of the 
United States, as may be seen from pre- 
vious articles on the subject. The pioneer 
work of Professor Silliman at Yale in 
1808; the lecture and lyceum system which 
so long prevailed in the country; the 
popular lectures which began at once 
when the Johns Hopkins University 
opened; all of the successes and failures of 
these efforts were in mind when he 
delivered an address to the American 
Library Association in 1887. In this 
paper he urged the public libraries to 
become centers of popular instruction, to 
provide ‘‘seminary’’ rooms and book col- 
lections for special public courses under 
competent guidance. The waning value 
of lecture courses by successions of speak- 
ers holding forth but a single evening 
was evident. It was now time to provide 
more substantial food and cultivate the 
taste for it. 

The first experiment was made at the 
Buffalo Public Library during the winter 
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of 1887-1888, where Dr. Edward W. 
Bemis, a recent graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins, conducted a course of twelve weekly 
lectures on Political Economy, followed 
by question hours and discussion. The 
work was a decided success and led to 
further appointments for Dr. Bemis. A 
similar class in history was conducted by 
Charles M. Andrews in a Baltimore 
church, and a rotating lecture course to 
workingmen by Hopkins men were all 
started in that same year. 

Having been invited to lecture at 
Chautauqua in 1888 Adams drew up the 
first plan for real ‘‘extension’’ work for 
that great organization, and this was put 
into print by the Chautauqua Press in the 
fall of that year. The term ‘University 
Extension” as understood in England now 
became more and more familiar in 
America, and when a society was formed 
in Philadelphia to carry out such work en 
a large scale, Adams gladly left to them 
the details of an expanding enterprise and 
coéperated in the development of popular 
study. 

An important feature in Adams’ career 
was his work with the United States 
Bureau of Education, a connection which 
gave him occupation during the last 
fifteen years of his life. As early as 1885 
he reported upon university extension in 
England and later was sent over to make 
a personal investigation. There were 
also reports on the study of history in the 
United States and in 1887 appeared the 
first of a long series of Histories of Higher 
Education in the United States, of which 
he continued to be editor to the end of 
his activity. 

Two of these studies written by him- 
self, gave him great pleasure in the per- 
formance, for they were both interesting 
in themselves and brought him in contact 
with new material. The monograph on 
William and Mary College was published 
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at a time when the finances of the institu. 
tion were at the lowest ebb. Deficits 
had accumulated to the point where there 
was nothing to support a faculty. The 
professors had been dismissed and no one 
remained but the president, who main- 
tained the charter by his presence, and 
upheld the semblance of a school by the 
annual ringing of the college bell. This 
pathetic condition of the college, which, 
after Harvard, was the oldest in the 
country, and which had educated so many 
of the founders of the Republic, appealed 
strongly to Adams and he made a vigorous 
denunciation of a Congress which refused 
to pay its just debts for military de 
struction. 

Incidentally two ideas came to the front 
which can be put down as a part of Adams’ 
educational creed. One was the sugges- 
tion that the situation of William and 
Mary would be improved if it should 
move to Alexandria, or better yet to 
Richmond. Such counsel could be offered 
better in 1887 than at present, but behind 
it lies the theory that a municipal rather 
than a rural environment is the place for 
a state institution of higher learning. 
The city offers a laboratory of social and 
political life in which the problems of 
society can be more effectively studied. 

The other point was derived from the 
close connection of education and good 
citizenship which had made the college 
of William and Mary for so long a period 
a nursery of statesmen. Adams here 
takes the opportunity to expand his 
views upon ‘‘the application of histori- 
cal and political science to American pol- 
itics."" Upon this text there follows 
a chapter advocating the foundation in 
Washington of a “Civil Academy’ on 
lines parallel to West Point and An- 
napolis for the ‘‘promotion of the higher 
political education in practical ways.” 
Like the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
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tiques in Paris such an organization would 
serve as a training place for administra- 
tive officers of the government and for the 
diplomatic and consular services abroad. 
That Washington weuld be the place 
for such a school was fortified by cita- 
tions from statesmen from George Wash- 
ingtor to the present, and by the fact 
that the basic equipment was already on 
the ground in various civil and scientific 
departments of the Federal Goverament. 

In reviewing his own career later in 
life Adams looked upon this as the high 
point in his academic attainment. No 
such government school has ever been 
established and so far such training has 
been undertaken by private enterprise in 
the various universities of the country, 
but the matter is part of the essential 
record of a scholar who was developing 
from a professor of history into an edu- 
cational authority whose advice began 
to be sought from all quarters. 

The monograph on Jefferson and the 
University of Virginia, which appeared 
in 1888, was a congenial task, as it was 
the natural continuation of higher educa- 
tion in the State and the product of a 
generation educated at William and 
Mary. Adams emphasized especially the 
foreign influences which had affected in- 
tellectual circles in Virginia, and the 
minute paternal care which Jefferson de- 
voted to the construction and manage- 
ment of the university. He was able to 
illustrate Jefferson's facility in architec- 
ture by reproductions of the drawings 


| which the founder had made with his 


own hand, and he piled up the evidence 
of Jefferson’s acquaintance with foreign 
writers and teachers in order to demon- 
strate that out of this knowledge of things 
abroad he created a new institution suited 
to the need of the new world. 

These brief histories were published in 
the unattractive type and paper covers of 
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the Bureau of Education, but their in- 
fluence must be measured by the great 
circulation which these government docu- 
ments achieved. They must be counted 
in the great campaign for legislative 
support of higher education, which for 
some time after was taking the attention 
of many of the Southern States. The 
plan of these reports was intended to 
include eventually the history of higher 
education in all of the states of the 
Union and did actually cover twenty-nine 
of them during Adams’ editorship. Many 
of them were composite works, put 
together by numerous hands and the re- 
sults were not equally good, but they 
served a useful purpose in demonstrating 
the situation of college and university 
education in the regions investigated. 

The delicate position occupied by an 
editor of government publications like 
these was scmetimes amusingly evident. 
When a hot headed congressman found a 
criticism of conditions in his State there 
would ensue at once in the House a furious 
demand for information as to why the 
United States Government was engaged in 
maligning the people of a sovereign com- 
monwealth. Thereupon would follow a 
patticular onslaught upon the Bureau of 
Education, while the Commissioners trem- 
bled in their office chairs and appealed to 
the editor to see what could be done about 
it. Adams’ innate sense of fairness did 
not permit sectional or religious, or race 
prejudice to find a place in these papers, 
but it is not recorded that he took back any 
statement of fact. This was quite com- 
patible with a keen appreciation of the 
necessity of preventing political animosity 
if reforms or advances in education were to 
be accomplished. 

Through these various avenues of 
publicity Adams’ name became well 
known in the educational world and there 
followed numerous calls to other institu- 
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tions where he might have become a col- 
lege president, or the managing head of an 
historical department, under most attrac- 
tive conditions, but all of these were 
steadily declined. One of these positions 
was in a newly founded university where 
salary and power were most alluring, but 
on reflection this was put aside, on the 
ground, as he told his friends afterward, 
that he had been for seventeen years 
building up a department of history and 
the change would require him to begin 
again at the bottom of the process. He 
preferred to build higher the structure he 
had begun and expand his editorial and 
literary opportunities. 

This extended consideration of Adams’ 
outside occupations in literature and the 
history of education should not obscure 
the fact that he was at the same time con- 
ducting an historical department with 
eminent success. For many years there 
was little or no competition in real gradu- 
ate work, but even after opportunities 
were provided at other universities the 
reputation of the Historical Seminary in 
Baltimore maintained an astonishing 
popularity. 

The reasons for this lay in the personal 
characteristics of Adams as well as in the 
program of studies offered. He was 
marked by a wide catholicity of interest in 
the varied aspects of history. Political 
institutions were his favorite theme, but 
confined to no country or restricted period. 
His lectures on constitutional history 
ranged from the ancient Israelites, through 
Greece and Rome to England and America. 
The comparative study of religions was to 
him a most attractive subject, and for 
many years he guided a class of younger 
students into a better understanding both 
of the ancient Hebrews and of the good to 
be found in the ‘‘heathen’’ prophets of 
religions other than their own. More 
than one would acknowledge his debt for 
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this enlightenment with Professor Hol- 
lander, who dedicates a recent book on 
Economic Liberalism to the memory of 
Adams who first taught him to be a 
liberal. 

He was a communicant in a Christian 
church, but in practical work his sym- 
pathies were bound by no single denomi- 
nation, for he was constantly aiding the 
educational movements of themall. Min- 
isters, priests, rabbis, committees from 
Christian Associations and all sorts of 
workers were continually consulting him 
in regard to social enterprises. This atti- 
tude of mind not only gave a broad scope 
to his treatment of history, but it had a 
profound effect upon his relations with his 
students. His sympathy with their intel- 
lectual aspirations, his careful attention to 
any proposal for research, were not the 
product of an office but flowed from the 
common instincts of his nature, so that not 
only in matters of a personal character but 
in everything that went to build up the 
ambition of a scholar he was a stimulating 
guide. 

Consequently, when he died in rgor at 
the early age of fifty-one there was pro- 
found sorrow in wide circles and for many 
reasons. Stricken with arterial trouble 
two years previously there was time given 
to his friends while he was still living to 
express their solicitude and their apprecia- 
tion of his many services. These expres- 
sions were warm and were abundant, but 
the best of wishes could only lighten the 
burden of his passing. One-half of his 
allotted time had been devoted to prepara- 
tion and one-half to the fulfilment of his 
life-work. The rewards and honors of old 
age were denied, but he could carry with 
him the consciousness of large accomplish- 
ment in the time at his command. 

His contributions to learning did not 
cease with his life, for by his will his for- 
tune is still at work. He left a comfort- 
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able competence, for in business affairs he 
had been a man of thrift, but this per- 
mitted him to be useful to others. Many 
a student was the recipient of temporary 
economic aid, loaned unostentatiously and 
with a confidence rarely misplaced. He 
bought books freely for himself and for 
the seminary, and before his death pre- 
sented his large private library to the 
University. Outside of a few family be- 
quests he devoted his whole estate to 
public purposes. To the town of Amherst 
he gave his own home, as a memorial to 
his parents, and to Amherst College $2000 
as a fund for the purchase of books. To 
the American Historical Association he 
left $5000 unconditionally. To the Uni- 
versity which he served for twenty-five 
years he gave the balance of his estate to 
form the Herbert B. Adams Fund, the in- 
come of which must be devoted to the 
promotion of history, politics, and educa- 
tion. 

If it is necessary to designate the fields 
in which Adams was most conspicuous, it 
will have to be said that he was chiefly a 
teacher and an editor. The quantity of 
his own writing was not large compared to 


the material that he brought into the 


light for others. Over against some four 
volumes of his own studies there stand 
about ninety volumes from other hands 
to which he gave his editorial care: His 
shorter contributions make a formidable 
bibliography, but his monument is to be 
found in the works which he inspired. A 
mere list of the distinguished men still 
living who pay tribute to his influence 
would show where his power lay and 
what his touch had effected. 

If one asks if there were peculiar methods 
of work which made him singularly suc- 
cessful with students, the answer must 
be that he succeeded, not because his plans 
were unique, but because of the enthusiasm 
which went with them. One strong point 
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was made in keeping the student in touch 
with historians past and present. The 
seminary itself, even the lecture rooms 
were lined with books, so that a certain 
familiarity could not be avoided. This 
historical atmosphere was further 
heightened by pictures of eminent his- 
torians. Every available space was oc- 
cupied by some representation of an 
eminent writer on political science, or 
history, or political economy. These 
were not in all cases the last word in the 
art of portraiture, but the effect upon the 
student was to create a sense of friendship 
and acquaintance with the great figures in 
the profession which he was about to 
enter. The abundance of these portraits 
and the frequent references to them in his 
lectures gave to the otherwise decorative 
material the character of a family gallery 
or the congenial familiarity of a social 
club. 

Living historians from Europe and 
America were frequently invited to ad- 
dress the seminary and thus the authorities 
whose writings were revered by the ap- 
prentices in the craft were brought down 
from the clouds and made into human 
friends. In this practice Adams was sup- 
ported by the university authorities and 
by the habits of all of the other depart- 
ments. Thus Edward A. Freeman, James 
Bryce and H. von Holst in the early days 
met the seminary in familiar talks on 
historical problems, and thus came also 
American scholars from time to time to 
stimulate the ambition and broaden the 
horizon of the neophytes. 
~ One might look upon this as the obvious 
thing to do and as a practice common to 
other places, but the matter took such 
prominence that it should not be omitted 
in any attempt to explain the influence 
which Adams and his seminary exercised 
over his students. Nor were those who 
passed out into the world of letters for- 











































gotten as soon as they left the seminary 
table. The news of any success was an- 
nounced in class or seminary meeting. 
The books they published, or the experi- 
ments they were making in historical 
teaching were discussed about the table, 
and occasionally they came back in person, 
with the result that the student became 
acquainted with a growing body of his 
predecessors, and stood on familiar terms 
with many a man of great promise, or of 
reputation already secure. 

The effect of this was highly stimulating. 
The eminent historians whose books were 
read with great respect, might well 
be honored, but were difficult to imitate. 
They were nebulous beings of a distant 
past, or of an unattainable prominence, 
but here were men who had gone through 
these very halls, had sat about this very 
seminary table, and now were out in the 
world, making marks in the academic and 
literary world. ‘‘I can do that myself,”’ 
was the answer to this stimulus, and the 
whole atmosphere of the place supported 
such an impulse. 

The inspiration of Adams’ teaching was 
not due to an extraordinary profundity of 
thought in his lectures, which might 
create wonder and admiration for himself, 
and establish a cult or a body of disciples. 
His lectures were, indeed, sound and in- 
teresting, and dealt with a broad field of 
knowledge, but he was also continually 
pointing to more work to be done, more 
fields to be cultivated and more reputa- 
tions to be made. It was his habit to 
preface his graduate lectures with ‘‘pro- 
legomena’’ on some current topic of 
public or academic interest. At such 
times he reported the progress of the men 
gone out, or described some new historical 
enterprise in which he was himself en- 
gaged. In this rdéle he sparkled with 
freshness and the student frequently re- 
gretted the return to the regular sched- 
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ule of the day. This method was pecu- 
liarly effect in Adam’s hands but disciples 
who went out into the world and imitated 
the prolegomena were usually not so 
successful. 

The connections made in this Seminary 
became lifelong friendships, for Adams’ 
counsel and interest continued without 
stint. He spared no pains in answering re- 
quests for advice, whether it related to 
academic methods or to private affairs, 
His numerous literary and editorial con- 
nections placed him in position to point 
out work to a large number of men, con- 
sequently his friendship became an ever 
widening circle. The evidence of this per- 
sonal attachment blazed up when his 
resignation on account of ill health was 
announced. From all sides there flowed in 
letters filled with gratitude for his paternal 
oversight and testimony to the inspiration 
of his teaching. These were not kindly 
flowers laid upon his tomb, but heartfelt 
praises for a man whom they hoped to see 
again in life with health restored. Ex- 
pressions of regret from large numbers of 
colleagues in other institutions might be 
quoted, but one from Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart will indicate the quality of 
these tributes. 


. . . « It has fallen to the lot of few men in this 
generation, or in previous generations, to do so much 
to rouse their countrymen to a sense of historical 
truth and to an interest in their own past. Long 
after we are all gone that influence will keep at 


At the time of his death these tributes 
came in still more abundantly. Said one 
of his earlier students: 


Few American teachers more clearly recognized 
the value of close personal relations with his students. 
In Dr. Adams the man overshadowed the professor. 
He did not hedge himself about with the artificial 
formalities which are far too frequently characteristic 
of those who direct the training of the young, but 
was perfectly free and unrestrained in his relations 
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with those studying under him. These traits were 
due quite as much to education as to inheritance, 
for travel and association gave him a wide and 
varied acquaintance, to say nothing of the Catholic, 
uplifting influences he received from the faithful study 
of the poets. 


Woodrow Wilson, then professor in 
Princeton University, wrote in 1901: 


If I were to sum up my impression of Dr. Adams, 
I should call him a great Captain of Industry, a cap- 
tain in the field of systematic and organized scholar- 
ship. I think all his pupils would accord him 
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mastery in the formulation of historical inquiry, in 
the suggestive stimulation of research, in the com- 
munication of methods and ideals, His head was 
a veritable clearing house of ideas in the field of 
historical study, and no one ever seriously studied 
under him who did not get, in its most serviceable 
form, the modern ideals of work upon the sources; 
and not the ideals merely, but also a very definite 
principle of concrete application in daily study, 
The thesis work done under him may fairly be said 
to have set the pace for university work in history 
throughout the United States. That is the whole 
thing in a nutshell; and it makes a reputation which 
can never be justly obscured. 


MEASURING THE VOLUME OF SOCIAL STIMULI: 
A STUDY IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


F, STUART CHAPIN 


some valuable data and principles 

of human behavior regarding such 
phenomena as reflexes, conditioned re- 
sponses, emotions, attitudes, instincts and 
other more complicated patterns of activ- 
ity, but it has been a disappointment thus 
far because psychologists of individual 
behavior have stopped short when it came 
to the measurement of social stimuli. 
They have been working with the individ- 
ual as a point of departure and their ex- 
perimental findings have for the most part 
failed to work out to the study of group 
stimuli. Allport summarizes a number of 
experimental studies which indicate the 
effect upon certain activities of subjects 
when in the presence of others,' but since 
the stimuli in these experiments are not 
expressed as forms of communication, i.e., 
social stimuli which have meaning in the 
sense of possessing control values, even 
these results are unsatisfying. It is the 
purpose of this paper to submit the results 
of an effort to measure the kind and the 


1 Social Psychology, pp. 260-291. 


Recerca psychology is giving us 


volume of social stimuli emanating from 
group contacts. 


THE TASK OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


The first essential in an investigation of 
the kind and the volume of social stimuli 
that emanate from groups and impinge 
upon individual members of these groups 
is some system: of logical classification of 
the kinds of social stimuli. This is a 
task of qualitative analysis. Having per- 
formed this task with some measure of 
success, it then becomes possible to pro- 
ceed to the task of quantitative analysis, 
which is to measure the volume of social 
stimuli. We shall, therefore, first submit 
for examination and criticism a classifica- 
tion of the kinds of social stimuli, i.e., 
sacial stimuli that grow out of group 
contacts. 

For the purposes of this study it has 
been found convenient to follow the 
familiar dichotomy of direct stimuli and 
derivative or indirect stimuli. This two- 
fold division may be further sub-divided 
into subordinate categories. In any clas- 
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sification it is important to avoid imposing 
upon the data rubrics essentially foreign 
to them. But the classification here set 
forth is simple and conforms to qualitative 
differences in the phenomena considered. 
Direct social stimuli are those which 
occur in the face-to-face contacts of pri- 
mary groups. Such stimuli are not trans- 
mitted through the mediation of mechani- 
cal devices. They are natural rather than 
artificial. Direct stimuli consist of laryn- 
geal cries, tones, musical notes, articulate 
speech, facial expressions, gestures, bodily 
movements, tactile contacts, and social 
facilitation from the presence of others. 
Some of these are mere stimuli; others 
are forms of communication, i.e., stimuli 
which have meaning in the sense of con- 
trol value to the organism giving or 
receiving them. 

Indirect or derivative social stimuli are 
more artificial in character and are trans- 
mitted from some original human source 
or agency, but through the mediation and 
by means of some artificial mechanism or 
device. Such derivative stimuli are trans- 
mitted through print, the movie, the 
telephone, the radio, the phonograph, 
and in the externally stored values of 
furnishings, architecture and forms of art. 
Derivative stimuli may be mere stimuli 
or forms of communication as defined 
above. 

Two further criteria of classification 
should be introduced at this point since 

the examples of direct and derivative stim- 

uli just mentioned are not of the same im- 

| portance in group life. Direct and deriva- 
tive stimuli may be explicit ard overtly 
expressed, or implicit and inert. With 
these distinctions in mind !et us now 
summarize. 





TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL STIMULI 


I. Direct social stimuli occur in greatest intensity in 
primary group contacts. 
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1. Overt and explicit social stimuli. 

a. Laryngeal crys, tones and musical notes, 
b. Articulate speech. 

c. Facial expressions. 

d. Gestures. 

e. Bodily movements. 

2. Inert and implicit social stimuli such as an 
awareness of the presence of others al- 
though no communication is taking 
place. Illustrated by experiments of 
the effect on work performed in a group 
and alone.* 

II. Derivative or indirect social stimuli chiefly de- 
rived trom secondary group contacts. 
1. Overt and explicit social stimuli. 
a. By telephone. 
b. By radio. 
c. By phonograph. 
d. By movie. 
2. Inert and implicit social stimuli. 
nally stored’’® stimuli in 
a. Printed books, magazines, documents, 
etc. 
b. Illustrated books, pictures, etc. 
c. Social values externally stored in house 
furnishings, buildings, architec 
ture, art, etc. 
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Now the task of qualitative analysis 
does not end at a dead line and a new zone 
begin with quantitative analysis, for both 
forms of analysis are merely different 
methods of describing the same phe- 
nomena. Consequently in terms of the 
volume of social stimuli we may differ- 
entiate among the qualitative differences 
just set down. For example, direct social 
stimuli which are overt and explicit are 
circular in character, that is, there is a 
give and take of such stimuli. These 
stimuli form the components of what Gid- 
dings has so well termed the process of 
““interstimulation and response.’’ But 
direct social stimuli of an inert or implicit 
character are not circular responses. These 
stimuli go all in one direction, i.e., from 
the group to the individual, they are 
linear. Similarly in the case of derivative 

















2 Ibid. 
* See Bernard, L. L., *‘Neuro-psychic Technique,” 
Psy. Review, vol. 30, no. 6. 
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social stimuli, the overtly e com- 
munications by telephone are circular re- 

and are a form of interstimulation 
and response. The phonograph and the 
movie, are, on the other hand, mostly 
linear, although it is possible for a person 
to make his own records, e.g., records of 
his children’s ‘‘baby talk’’ and to take 
movies of his vacation trip. However, 
these are not true examples of interstimu- 
lation and response. At any rate they 
are not as rich experiences or as numerous 
experiences as in the other instances. 
Similarly derivative social stimuli of an 
inert and implicit sort are not as generally 
circular responses as they are linear social 
stimuli. Letters are received and written, 
letters to the editor are printed, tracts and 
communications in The New Republic and 
elsewhere, exhibit acircularity of response, 
but for the most part one passively receives 
the stimuli of the printed page, the work 
of art, and the. architectural creation. 
One may criticize poor taste in furnish- 
ings, but the hangings do not ‘‘talk 
back."’ 

One other psychological phenomenon 
characteristic of social stimuli as above 
defined and illustrated should be men- 
tioned. This is the phenomenon of rein- 
forcement. It should be noted that overt 
and inert social stimuli may support and 
reinforce one another, as when a lecturer 
illustrates his points by charts, diagrams 
and pictures. If discussion from the floor 
is allowed there may be considerable cir- 
cularity of response or interstimulation 
and response. Some hearers may remain 
passive recipients of the lecturer’s state- 
ments; others will supply corroboratory 
evidence to support his arguments; and 
still others will contradict. In any event 
it seems that ordinarily the volume of 
social stimuli is greater in the case of 
those forms of stimuli which lend them- 
selves to circularity of response. At 


any rate such stimuli are more vivid and 
intense as a general rule. 

An examination of Diagram I may help 
to clarify the whole matter. Here are 
presented for comparison, three hypo- 
thetical cases. A shows an individual 
who is limited to primary group contacts. 
It will be observed that his distance re- 
ceptors of sight, hearing, smell and touch 
are engaged in receiving stimuli and re- 
turning them in kind to a, a4, and as, 
other members of his primary group. 
Moreover the effect of such inert social 
stimuli as the mere presence of these others 
when they do not overtly stimulate him, 
is indicated by the band f-f-f. A enjoys 
to a full extent the values of circular re- 
sponses. B shows an individual without 
any primary group contacts, such for 
example as a ‘‘modern”’ hermit. His dis- 
tance receptors of smell and touch are 
denied social stimulation. His sight and 
hearing receptors are stimulated by and 
may in some cases respond to certain deriv- 
ative social stimuli from his secondary 
group contacts, but through such unsatis- 
fying and artificial intermediate mechani- 
cal devices as the telephone, radio, phono- 
graph, print and the movie. These stim- 
uli are received through the mediation of 
artificial devices from unseen, unheard, 
untouched and unsmelled outsiders. 
They are derived and abstracted from real 
persons. By contrast note the richness 
of social stimulation which C enjoys. 
He is a member of a primary group and 
has all of the social stimuli of A, but in 
addition all of the secondary social stim- 
uli of B. This man C, has multiple op- 
portunities to engage in interstimulation 
and response and to profit by circularity 
of response, whereas B can rarely ‘‘talk 
back’’ and is condemned in large measure 
to being a passive recipient of linear social 
stimuli. 

While these are extreme hypothetical 
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cases, they may help to indicate certain at the present time and shift our attention 
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secondary groups as a consolidated school 
system, a municipal playground and recre- 
ation department, a religious denomi- 
nation, and a factory or trade union 
school, assume responsibility for physical 
welfare, discipline, recreation, religious and 
moral instruction, and vocational train- 
ing, of children. Diagram II illustrates 
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at the expense of direct and overt social 
stimuli. There is less circularity of re- 
sponse and more linear social stimuli. 
Less reality and more artificiality. Now 
the emotional effect of this transfer from 
direct to derivative social stimuli has not 
often been noted and deserves serious 
consideration. The point is that the sen- 
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this tendency. The blank spaces in the 
family circle show functions now often 
transferred from the family as a primary 
gtoup to the secondary groups indicated. 
The point to be made here in connection 
with our analysis of social stimuli is that 
this process of transfer has tended to in- 
Crease derivative and inert social stimuli 


timents of loyalty, admiration, gratitude, 
reverence, awe, and respect, are built up 
most easily under conditions of emotional 
excitement prevalent in primary group 
contacts in which there is give and take of 
social stimulation and response. The 
natural clustering of attitudes and senti- 
ments in the old family situation leads 
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inevitably to emotional reinforcement and Mere affection was supplemented by per- 
emotional facilitation that builds strong sonal loyalty that developed out of leader. 
character. Specific situations, specific ship situations in games, in religious ob- 
tasks, act as so many concrete social servances and in work. This situation 
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stimuli and are always intensified by the is shown in Diagram III in slightly differ- 
circularity of response. When parents ent form. 

were the leaders in games, in skill of work- __ 
manship and in example of integrity, sen- 
timents of loyalty, admiration and re- Leadership and group activity con- 
spect, were built up round fully known stitute phenomena which supply a con- 
personalities, and reinforced one another. venient starting point for an effort to 
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measure the volume of social stimuli. 
The present writer has elsewhere* ad- 
vanced three working hypotheses for the 
study of leadership and group activity 
and indicated how these hypotheses may 
be subjected to quantitative tests. In the 
following pages data are presented which 
seem to support the first two of these hy- 
eses and also to furnish a rough 
method of measuring the volume of social 
stimuli. It may be advantageous at this 
point to restate the first two of these 
hypotheses before passing on to an 
examination of the quantitative data. 


(1) There is a direct correlation between the num- 
ber of groups that the average person may belong to 
and the intensity of his participation in each group 
activity as indicated by such objective facts as 
regularity of attendance, membership on committees, 
and financial support.® 

(2) Leadership in the community is usually 
vested in an inner circle of personnel common to 
several active groups.® 


The following data serve as a quantita- 
tive and inductive test of these working 
kypotheses as well as to suggest certain 
significant principles of social interaction 
which form a rough measure of the vol- 
ume of social stimuli. A Senior class of 
Smith College, consisting of 250 young 
women, was studied individual by indi- 
vidual with respect to student extra- 
curricular activities, academic grades, and 
physical condition. 

Three quantitative indexes were ob- 
tained for each individual student. X, = 
student points, ¢.g., the total number of 
different student extra-curricular activi- 
ties in which each girl participated, each 
year for four years. For each student a 
total of student points for four years was 
computed by adding up the total number 


* Chapin, F. S. “‘Leadership and Group Activity,"’ 
Journal of Applied Sociology, vol. 8, no. 3, January—Feb- 
fuary 1924, pp. 141-46. 

5 Ibid., p. 143. 

* Ibid., p. 145. 
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of points made each year. The system 
of student points is administered by the 
Student Council and definite weights are 
assigned to different activities, for exam- 
ple, president of the Junior class counts 5 
points, whereas membership in a depart- 
mental club or on a committee counts 
only 1 point. Thus the highest number 
of points made by any student in this class 
was 41 and this student engaged in 19 
different activities. The few students 
who had no points were excluded from 
this study. 


X, = academic grade, e.g., total or cumulative 
academic grade of 4 years computed 
by letting D = 1, C = 2, B = 3 and 
A = 4 points. 

= grade on senior physical examination, 
given as A, B, C, D, etc. and trans- 
muted into the usual numerical or 
percentage equivalents. This record 
indicated the physical condition of 
each girl at the end of 4 years of 
academic work and participation in 
student extra-curricular activities. 


The extra-curricular activities of stu- 
dents are regarded differently by different 
faculty members. Some think that they 
may have real social and educational 
value. Alumni often testify that they 
“*got more out of” their student activities 
than from the class room instruction. 
Some faculty members feel that student 
extra-curricular activities interfere with 
scholarship and divert students from the 
main purpose of college study. This is 
not the place to discuss such matters. In 
fact the present writer will discuss them 
elsewhere’ and it may be said parentheti- 
cally that an investigation of this whole 
matter at the University of Minnesota is 
now being brought to a close, an investi- 
gation which describes over 200 different 
student extra-curricular activities and ovei 


™*Extra-Curricular Activities of College Students: 
A study in College Leadership,"’ School and Society, 


February, 1926. 


























































5,000 different students. The point to be 
made at this place is that the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of students are for the 
most part the outgrowth of a spontancous 
search for means of social intercourse. 
Student extra-curricular activities are real 
social groupings and involve real personal 
contacts. Moreover these social groupings 
take place under conditions of control 
rarely present in the natural commu- 
nity. Since one of the important con- 
ditions of scientific investigation is that 
of establishing adequate controls so that 
the unknown variables may be measured, 
the present writer is convinced that the 
field of student extra-curricular activities 
offers unusual opportunities for the scien- 
tific study of group activity and the vol- 
ume of social stimuli. The following 26 
student extra-curricular activities were in- 
volved in this study: ° 


Alpha Society 

Basket Ball Team 

Cabinet (of S.C. A. C. W.) 

Current Events Club 

Choir 

Committees 

Departmental Clubs 

Debating Union 

Glee Club 

Gymnasium and Field Association 

House President 

House Treasurer 

Hockey Team 

Mandolin Club 

Orchestra 

President (of some group) 

Press Board 

Peoples Institute (a settlement house) 

Play (division dramatics) 

Phi Kappa Psi Society 

Representztive (on council) 

Smith College Association of Christian Women 
CY. W.C. A.) 

Senior Dramatics 

Secretary (of some group) 

Spectator Club 

Treasurer (of some club) 

Vice-president (of some club) 
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Starting our analysis with the whole 
gtoup of 250 students we find that the 
correlation between student points X; and 
academic grades Xe, is rie = +0.402; the 
correlation between student points X, 
and physical condition, X; is 7:3 = +-0.169; 
and the correlation between academic 
grades X2 and physical condition X; is 
123 +0.209. While these coefficients show 
considerable differences it is only the first 
coefficient which is large enough to be 
significant. We may say that for this 
group of students academic grade and 
extra-curricular activities are so related 
that the higher the activity of the student 
in student affairs, the higher her academic 
grade. If these two achievements varied 
directly the correlation coefficient would 
be r = 1.00, but the actual relationship is 
tig = +0.402, or about 4o per cent of a 
perfect direct relationship. However, the 
coefficient is sufficiently large to indicate 
that in general the more active students 
are also the better students. This finding 
is confirmed by other studies and chal- 
lenges the customary conclusion that 
active students are active at the expense 
of their scholarship. 

The question now arises, for a constant 
physical condition what is the relation- 
ship of student activity and academic 
grades. This phenomena is measured by 
a partial correlation coefficient, fis = 
+0.38, which means that with physical 
condition held constant the relationship 
of student activities and academic grades 
is +0.38. Similarly, for constant aca- 
demic grades, the partial correlation coeffi- 
cient between student activities and physi- 
cal condition as variables, is fiz, = 
+-0.095, a very low correlation. Finally, 
for constant student points the partial 
correlation coefficient is, r 23.1 = -+o.156. 
These partial correlation coefficients, ¢x- 
cept the first, are rather small. It is, 
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however, significant that all of these 
cocficients are positive, in general con- 
firming the findings of the coefficients of 
zro order presented in the preceding 
paragraph. 

But correlation coefficients are but one 
check on this relationship. A simpler 
method of analysis is vo compare the aver- 
age number of student points with aca- 
demic grade and with physical condition. 
This is done in Table I. In this table are 
compared the respective medians of stu- 
dent points with academic grades and with 
physical examination based on selecting 
the upper 50 students (on the basis of 
student points ranging from 19 to 41), 
with the middle 50 students (ranging 


TABLE [ 


Mepians By Groups OF 50 





i 


PHYSICAL 





26 (19-41) 
7 (6-10) 
2 (1-4) 108 
7 (1-41) | 122 














from 6 to 10 points), with the lower 50 
students (ranging from 1 to 4 points), and 
comparing these sub-groups with the 
whole 250. 

The results of this table are very s:rik- 
ing. The upper 50 or most active students, 
are also highest in average academic grade 
and in physical condition. The middle 50 
students are not only more active than the 
lower 50, but they also have a higher 
average academic grade and a higher phy- 
sical rating. In short, the group of 50 
leaders (highest 50) are evidently more all 
round persons as tested by the criteria of 
gtoup activity, academic performance and 
physical condition. 

It is not, of course, possible to answer 
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the question whether native ability or 
social and economic advantage are the 
more important factors in the success of 
the upper 50. Probably these 50 leaders 
are somewhat above the average in native 
ability, for they have higher academic 
grades and a higher physical rating than 
the two other groups. But it seems likely 
that they also profit by superior social 
and economic status which gives them the 
momentum of social prestige. Moreover, 
if this be true, they also have the ad- 
vantage of a momentum of technique in 
dealing with social situations, i.c., their 
past experience and that of the families 
from which they come have given them a 
certain familiarity with social organiza- 


TABLE II 


Activities sy Groups (Mopzs) 
MODAL FREQUENCY (RANGE SHOWN IN PARENTHESIS) 





NUMBER OF DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 





Freshman |Sophomore} Junior Senior 


1 (1-3) | 4 G-7) | 3 G-9) | 5 G-®) 
t (1-2) | 2 Ga-4) | 1 C24) | 3 G5) 


NUMBER OF CONTINUED ACTIVITIES 


r (1-3) 4-9) | 4 @-8) 
r (x) 2 (1-4) | 3 G-4) 














4Q@-7) 
2 (1-4) 











Middle 50... .. 





tion and administration which they are 
quick to use in their extra-curricular 
contacts. 

Table I does not answer the question of 
whether the activity of these groups 
showed any change from year to year as 
their college career unfolded. Conse- 
quently we have prepared Table II in 
which the upper 50 are compared with the 
middle 50 in the average (modal) number 
of different student activities (not stu- 
dent points) engaged in each of the four 
years. 

Table II shows that for every year the 
upper 50 were more active than the middle 
50. The range in number (modal average) 
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of activities participated in was greater 
for the upper 50 than for the middle 50. 
For example, in the Senior year, student 
extra curricular activity seems to reach 
the height of its intensity, since for the 
upper 50 the average number of different 
student activities is 5 and the range is 
from 1 to 8 activities, while for the middle 
so the average number of different activi- 
ties is 3 and the range is from 1 to 5. 
When it comes to the question of con- 
tinuity, how many activities were con- 
tinued, the answer is found in the lower 
columns of Table II. Here we find 
again that the upper 50 are ahead, i.e., 
the upper 50 engage in a larger number of 
continued activities (on the average) than 
do the middle 50. No data have been 
prepared for the lower 50 because the ma- 
terial gave indication of too scant activity 
to justify tabulation. The data of Table 
Il are also presented in Diagram IV where 
it is evident from the normal character of 
the curves for the upper 50 that the number 
of students diminishes as the number of 
concurrent activities participated in 
increases. 

What is the specific bearing on the first 
hypothesis of these findings? A general 
confirmation of the hypothesis, ‘“There is 
a direct correlation between the number 
of activities an average person belongs to 
and the intensity of his participation in 
each group activity’’ is evident. But a 
specific confirmation would be more sig- 
nificant and this rests on defining ‘“‘in- 
tensity of participation.’ For purposes 
of attacking this problem we assume that 
the intensity of participation in group 
activity is indicated by the number of 
executive or administrative positions held 
by the person under consideration. 

To test this out we have compared the 
upper 12 most active students with the 


middle 12 and with the lowest 12. We 


find that the upper 12 held a total of 12 


presidencies of student activities, 3 vice- 
presidencies, 2 secretaryships, 3 treasurer- 
ships, 2 cabinet memberships, 3 council 
memberships and 27 committee member- 
ships. Compared with this record of 
intense activity, the middle 12 held a 
total of 1 secretaryship and 13 committee 
memberships. The contrast is striking. 
The lowest 12 held but 2 memberships 
on committees. The median number of 
different activities for the upper 12 is 13 
with a median number of executive posi- 
tions of 5. For the middle 12 the median 
number of different activities is 4 with a 
median number of executive positions of 1. 
If the measure of intensity of group activ- 
ity taken is valid, the results of this 
analysis strikingly confirm the working 
hypothesis. Additional confirmation is 
found when a correlation coefficient for 
the upper 50 between number of different 
activities participated in and number of 
executive positions held is computed and 
found to be r = +0.432. This is not a 
high correlation to be sure, but sufficiently 
large to indicate definite relationship. 
Moreover it is confirmed by individual 
analysis of the 12 upper, 12 middle and 12 
lowest. The detail of comparison is 
shown in Table III. 

It is therefore evident that people who 
are active in many things are likely to be 
more intensely active in several things 
than persons with fewer activities. The 
person with few activities does not work 
these activities more intensively than he 
who engages in a larger number of activi- 
ties. One recalls the saying, ‘‘If you want 
a job well done, get a busy man to do it.”’ 
That this is due to social facilitation and 
to neural reinforcement of one activity by 
another and exemplifies the utilization of 
unsuspected margins of nervous energy 
and resources seems likely. But there is 
also probably present the element of indi- 
vidual difference. The active leader must 
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also possess a more complex and sensitive 
nervous system than the rank and file. 
Corroboratory evidence of this difference 
in native ability is found in a comparison 
of the academic grades and physical con- 
dition for the three groups of 12. The 
difference here is more striking than in the 
comparison of the three groups of 50. 
Tables I to IV may now be considered 
as presenting evidence of the volume of 
social stimuli. It is clear that social 
stimuli of student extra-curricular activi- 
ties act selectively. An examination of 








TABLE III 
Inrensrry or Participation in Activities 
a] 3.4.4 
¢° 
Pensideats so... i520. ee eciead 12 (o)* 
Vice-president.........+.. 3 G3) 
I a io ch cin s cod th 2 €7) I 
and ann Oabee 3 Gy 
COMMRICIE. 5. oie cece 27 (128) 13 2 
Re ee 2 (22) 
Representative............ 3 C7” 
Median number, different 
GCUVETIEB. on cvecssceees 13 4 
Median number, executive 
positions.............+.. 5 I 














* Total executive positions among upper 50. 


Table I shows that the difference in stu- 
dent points (as an index of intensity of 
activity) between the middle 50 and the 
upper 50 is 19, or nearly four times the 
difference between the student points of 
the middle 50 and the lower 50, which is 
5 points. The same thing is seen in Table 
IV for student activities rather than 
student points. This increase in the aver- 
age (median) student points from 2 in the 
lower 50 to 7 in the middle 50, represents 
an increase of 250 per cent in student activ- 
ity; and the increase in the average 
(median) student points from 7 in the 





middle 50 to 26 in the upper 50, fepresents 
an increase of 270 per cent in student actiy- 
ity (see Table I). Compared with this 
increase in student activity among the 
most active groups of students the cor 
responding increases in academic grades 
are slight. For example, the increase in 
the average (median) academic grades 
from 108 in the lower 50 to 119 in the 
middle 50, represents an increase of only 
g per cent; and the increase in average 
academic grades from 108 in the middle 
§0 to 140 in the upper 50, is 19 per cent, 
The corresponding increases in physical 
rating are 2 per cent for each group. 

When it is said that the social stimuli 
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ig. are 13 5 147 go 
Middle 12......... 4 I 119 85 
Lowest 12......... 101 82 





of student extra-curricular activities act 
selectively, we refer to the differentiation 
of groups among the whole 250 students 
studied. It is evident from our data that 
some students can function effectively as 
students (indication seen in academit 
grade), complete four years of college ex- 
perience in good physical condition Cindi- 
cation seen in physical rating) and at the 
same time be intensely active in extra- 
curricular activities. This means that 
they had been subject to a greater volume 
of social stimuli than the non-leading 
groups. Not only this, but as executives 
they gave out more stimuli than the rest. 
The phenomena of interstimulation and 
response was obviously in greater volume 
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among the upper 50 than among the mid- 
dle 50 or the lower 50. A person who par- 


the range of these different group contacts, 
clearly receives and gives more social stim- 
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Dracram V 


ticipates in 13 different student activities 
and holds 5 executive positions within 


uli than a person who participates in only 
4 different student activities of which 
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only x is an executive responsibility (see 
Table IV). The student who topped the 
list with 41 student points actually en- 
gaged in 19 different student activities and 
among them held 10 executive positions 
or positions with executive functions. 
Her rating on academic grade was 135 
(slightly below the median of the upper 
50) and on physical condition was 85 or 
average. Possibly her physical condition 
and academic grade suffered slightly from 
over-activity, however this may be, she 
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number of different activities an individual 
participates in (within a unit of time) with 
supplementary facts on the number of executive 
positions held within the range of these activi- 
ties. Tables I to IV present the measure. 
ments on this basis. A more precise 
measure would be the number of different 
concurrent activities in which the individual 
participates within a unit of time. Measure- 
ments on this basis are shown in Table 
II. For example, in the Senior year the 
number of different activites in which the 








Diacram VI. Group Serrinc or AveraGe Memser, A, (or Upper 50) anp Mosr Active, B, ann Inrse- 
sEcTING Group SysTEmMs. 


was none the less 17 points ahead of the 
median academic grade for the middle 50 
and on physical rating was but 2 points 
below the median of the upper 50. This 
case is mentioned because it is an extreme 
example of student extra-curricular activ- 
ities, but one which none the less showed 
superior academic achievement along with 
average physical rating. 

We conclude from the analysis of these 
data that a rough measure of the volume of 
social stimuli may be had by counting the 


average (modal) number of upper-5o0 stu- 
dents engage, is 5 but the range is from 
1to 8. It is obvious that the person who 
engages in 8 different activities has more 
social contacts, receives more social stim- 
uli and emits more social stimuli, than the 
person who engages in 5 or in 1 activity. 
Diagrams V and VI help to show the com- 
plexity of the situation. Each different 
group is shown by a circle. The circles 
are intersecting in order that the person 
may be shown as a member of several diff- 
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erent groups at the same time. The whole 
situation is that of an intersecting group 
system since all of these activities are 
carried on within the larger community 
of interest—the Smith College student 
body. 

Further diagrammatic analysis of these 
data leads to some other conclusions of 
sociological importance. Diagram VI 
compares the group setting of the average 
(modal) fourth year activities of the upper 
50 (A), with the group setting of the most 
active person in the upper 50 (B). These 
diagrams are based on the statistics of 
Table II. The large figures in small 
squares represent the different groups in 
serial number. The small figures repre- 
sent the number of intersecting groups 
encircling that particular point on the 
diagram. For example, the central area 
is encircled by the whole 8 groups, about 
this center cluster irregular areas and arcs 
of intersecting circles including 7 different 
groups, and so on out to the marginal or 
peripheral region when but 2 circles over- 
lap and finally to the extremity of 1 circle. 
The scale of the drawn circles was chosen 
to approximate as nearly as possible the 
actual situation indicated by the statistical 
facts of Table II. Each diagram repre- 
sents the group setting of a definite group 
of persons or an individual in the inter- 
secting group system of Smith College 
student activities. It will be noted at 
once that as the eye ranges from the center 
of the system (B) where one individual 
engages in 8 different activities as repre- 
sented by the 8 encircling groups surround- 
ing the central point, outward to the 
periphery of the system, that the con- 
centration or density of overlapping areas 
diminishes as represented by the smaller 
numbers diminishing in size, but the areas 
enclosed increase in size. Thus this figure 
illustrates graphically the fact that few 
engage in many activities, and many 


engage in few activities. These observa- 
tions lead to the following conclusions. 

The centrifugal dissipation of social 
energies in group activity is shown by 
the fact that the intensity of group activ- 
ity diminishes with the distance from 
the center of the intersecting group sys- 
tem.* More concretely, our quantitative 
data show: 

(1) As the center of an intersecting 
group system is approached, the 
number of active participants 
diminishes, or 

(2) The number of different active par- 
ticipants increases with the dis- 
tance from the center of an 
intersecting group system, or 

(3) The fewer the intersecting groups 
encircling a point, the larger the 
number of different participants, 
at that point in the intersecting 
group system. 

The relationships expressed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs may be summarized in 
simple algebraic form as follows. Let I 
equal the intensity of a person’s participa- 
tion in group activity, P equal the number 
of different participants, and D equal the 
distance from the center of the intersecting 
group system measured in terms of the 
number of different concurrent activities 
engaged in. Then social distance is 
measured by the following relationships: 


(1) PoD 


(2) lo = 





8 Social distance in the sense of the term used by 
Bogardus, Burgess and Park. The findings of this 
study suggest another method of measuring social 
distance, ¢.g., in terms of the intensity of group 
activity in an intersecting group system. Units of 
social distance would in this case be the number of 
different group activities in which an individual con- 
currently participated. 
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Earlier in this paper quantitative evi- 
dence to support the first working hypothe- 
sis formulated by the present writer, was 
presented. The above conclusions drawn 
from further analysis of the same data 
support and elaborate the second hypothe- 
sis, ‘Leadership in the community is 
usually vested in an inner circle of person- 
nel common to several groups." More- 
over the data seem to support another 
statement made in this same article, 
“Leaders are persons of greater activity 
than the average and so their range of 
elasticity for participation in group activ- 
ities is greater than the average man’s.” 

The effect of the volume of social stimuli 
acting selectively is to build up different 
attitudes and to release these attitudes. 
There is probably a differential in social 
attitude between the leading group and 
the mass of followers. It is hoped that 
the Minnesota study alluded to will 
throw some light on this problem since 


this study includes returns from 400 
alumni, over 200 of whom were active 
leaders of student activity when in col- 
lege. The present study, however, does 
not answer any questions about social 


attitudes. Moreover, the effect of atti- 
tudes built up by social stimuli, upon 
group solidarity and survival is a subject 
of great importance and interest which 
our data do not illuminate. The present 
writer has advanced some working hy- 
potheses for the historical study of group 
development. It would be interesting to 
repeat a study such as the present one in 
another college and make it more complete 
by supplementary study of alumni atti- 
tudes towards student extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, as well as by a study of the epi- 
sodes in the historical development of 
definite student groups. 


***A Theory of Synchronous Culture Cycles,” 
Journal of Social Forces, vol. 3, 00. 4, pp. 96-605. 
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The present study began with a list of 
social stimuli arranged with the problem 
of qualitative difference in the foreground, 
The quantitative findings which we have 
reviewed supply little definite information 
on the qualitative differences among the 
social stimuli for which a rough measure 
was suggested. In general, however, it 
is clear that the student extra-curricular 
activities analyzed were face-to-face con- 
tacts and thus largely of a primary group 
character. What effect the enormous vol- 
ume of secondary and derivative stimuli 
had one can only conjecture. No measure 
of these is here offered. And yet college 
students move in an atmosphere electrified 
with derivative stimuli in the form of 
books, magazines, and periodicals of all 
kinds. 

Finally, in venohidiibe: a few remarks as 
to the applicability of our findings to 
social groups in general and particularly to 
the volume of social stimuli in natural 
communities, are relevant. At the outset 
we said that a college community was a 
convenient point of departure for the study 
of the volume of social stimuli because the 
situation was one in which certain con- 
trols were present. Adequate controls are 
important in any experimental study. 
Let us consider the nature of these con- 
trols or constants as well as attempt to 
evaluate the limitations imposed by the 
presence of these controls on the universal 
applicability of our findings. In the 
first place the sex element was a constant 
in this study. In the second place college 
students are at an age of exuberant vitality. 
Surplus energies are enormous at the ages 
centering about twenty. The group was 
probably quite homogeneous in s 
background and economic status—upper 
middle class. The activities were carried 
on within a comparatively limited area 
so that little time was lost or complication 
experienced in going from one meeting 
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to another. Absence of the usual finan- 
cial worries and family cares of adults in 
community life is another factor. Finally 
a group of college Seniors is a highly 
selected intellectual group. All these 
things considered it is evident that we 
should observe caution about applying to 
the natural community the principles 


derived from this study. Nevercheless it 
is hoped that the results of this study will 
encourage others to test out the findings in 
different places to discover how generally 
valid are the principles of group activity 
discovered in the analysis of the student 
extra-curricular activites of these 250 
Smith College Seniors. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF ELLEN GLASGOW 
EDWIN MIMS - 


RITICS agree that Miss Glasgow 
knows how to tell a story and 
how to portray character; that 

she has the gift of humor and a style that 
is at once distinguished and beautiful. 
She is not only a great writer; she is also 
one of the wisést thinkers of our time, 
and more particularly in all that relates to 
Southern life, past and present. The pity 
is that so many readers of her novels are 
apt to overlook her criticism of life, her 
interpretations of characters and scenes, 
and that, on the other hand, social re- 
formers and historians pay little heed to 
fiction of any kind. No one has written 
with more penetration and discrimination 
about the forces of reaction and progress 
that have been for a half century contend- 
ing for supremacy in the South. She has 
written, artistically to be sure, about 
social life and customs, politics, science, 
religion, education, material progress, and 
all other major concerns. There is not a 
single progressive movement in the South 
today that may not find enlightenment and 
inspiration in some one of her novels. 
Critics have done her an injustice in sin- 
gling out Barren Ground as a departure from 
her previous work; there is a singular 
unity of purpose and method in them all. 

If there had been any doubt about the 


point of view implicit in her novels, it 
was removed by an address delivered in 
Richmond in 1921, and afterwards printed 
in The Reviewer. With admirable candor 
and courage she spoke directly to her fel- 
low Virginians in words that ought to be 
heard in all parts of the South today: 


Because I am a Virginian in every drop of my 
blood and pulse of my heart, I may speak the truth as 
I understand it No Virginia man can love 
and tevere the past more than I do 
Virginia's past is like a hall hung with rare and won- 
derful tapestries . . . . or like a cathedral illu- 
mined by the gold and wine-color of stained-glass 
windows It is a place to which we should 
go for inspiration and worship; it is a place from 
which we should come with renewed strength and 
courage; but it is not a place in which we should live 
and brood until we become like that ancient people 
whose “‘struggie was to sit still."” 


Recalling the great men whom Virgin- 
ians have always revered, she insists that 
they all broke away from tradition ‘‘when 
tradition endangered natural develop- 
ment.”’ 


There is not one whom we revere simply because he 
held fast by the old habit, the old form, the old cus- 
tom. Washington would not desist from his bold 
adventure when conservatives remonstrated with 
him. The greatness of Jefferson was in his stand 
for freedom of conscience and speech; his name should 
never be used as an anchor to keep us moored for 
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generations in the backwaters of history... . . 
Lee had clung to tradition, to crumbling theories 
of right, would he have left the old army and the old 
standards, and have passed on into the new army 
to fight under the new flag? . . . . He spoke the 
language of the future. 


With a prophecy of the future she closes: 


We can be as great as we were in the past only 
when we open the flood gates of thought and the 
river of the past flows through us and from us on- 
ward into the future. .... We are most like 
Washington, not when we drop in the chains of 
tradition, but when we stride fearlessly toward the 
future. We are most like Jefferson, not when we 
repeat parrot-like the principles he enunciated, but 
when we apply those great pr‘nciples to ever- 
changing conditions. We are most like Lee, not 
when we hold back, but when we leave the haven of 
the past and go forward with that courage 

“Which neither shape of danger can dismay 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray.”’ 


In this spirit and with such conviction 
she has written a series of novels that now 
approach a certain epic proportion by 
reason of their presentation of a well 
defined period of history that reaches from 
the Civil War to the Great War. While 
her books may seem at first glance to deal 
with the same types and many of the same 
situations, a more careful reading shows 
that she has so discriminated between 
periods and types as to reveal a gallery of 
diverse personalities all the more interest- 
ing by the fact that they shade into each 
other, and a variety of scenes and situa- 
tions that enable one to visualize the 
Virginia of yesterday and today. 

Her first important novel, The Battle- 
ground, seems at first like a conventional 
southern story of the Civil War: there are 
majors, colonels and governors, old-time 
uncles and mammies, and typical women 
and girls. But there is a difference be- 
tween the novel and the short stories of 
Thomas Nelson Page, dealing with the 
same material. The author's mind is at 
work on her material. Side by side with 
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the negroes of the conventional type is the 
free negro—a tragic figure on the out- 
skirts of life—‘‘an honest-eyed, grizzled 
old negro, who wrung his meagre living 
from a blacksmith’s trade, bearing alike 
the scornful pity of his white neighbors 
and the withering contempt of his black 
ones."’ For twenty years he had moved 
from spot to spot along the turnpike, and 
he had lived ‘‘in the dignity of loneliness, 
since the day upon which his master had 
won for himself the freedom of Eternity, 
leaving to his servant the labor of his own 
hands.’’ The pathos of Harris’ ‘‘Free 
Joe’’ attaches to him. 

Major Ambler, a former governor of the 
state, is in striking contrast with the more 
impetuous Major Lightfoot—the reckless, 
devil-may-care, hot-blooded Southerner 
who at any cost would maintain his tra- 
ditions and standards. He emancipated 
his slaves though he had to buy some now 
arid then to keep them from being sold 
further South. He says in a public address 
that if Virginia has to choose between 
slavery and the Union she would hold on 
to the flag; and for this wise and temperate 
speech he is called to account by the im- 
petuous Major Lightfoot, who says: 
‘The man who sits up in my presence and 
questions my right to own my slaves is a 
damn black abolitionist,’’ and adds: ‘‘We 
made the Union, and we'll unmake it 
when we please. We didn’t make slavery; 
but if Virginia wants slaves, by God, she 
shall have slaves.’’ Governor Ambler 
goes into the War when Virginia decides 
to leave the Union. He threw all his 
strength against the tide, yet, when it 
rushed on in spite of him, he knew where 
his duty guided him. He always felt 
that he was fighting for a hopeless cause, 
and “‘he loved it the more for very pity 
of its weakness." 

What is more important than any one 
character is that the novel suggests the 
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dissolution of the whole ante-bellum 
social system. The seeds of its own de- 
struction had already been sown. The 
Lightfoot family is decaying by reason of 
gambling, improvidence, and a fiery pas- 
sion that breaks out in fury with any 
infringement of the ancient code. Betty 
Ambler has the individuality, the wit, the 
spirit of adventure that takes her from 
childhood clean beyond the confines of con- 
ventional standards and ideals; she finds 
paths on the mountains that other people 
have not found, and this is but symbolic 
of her revolt against the limitations of her 
life. Dan Lightfoot, after the violent 
words of his grandfather, goes forth into 
the world to find a job, which turns out 
to be that of a stage-driver for an inn- 
keeper who belongs to a lower order. He 
rejoices in his freedom. He violates all 
the traditions of a Virginia gentleman by 
remaining a private throughout the Wer. 
His most cherished companion in the. 
camps is Pinetop, who came down out of 
the mountains to fight for ‘‘he knew not 
what.’’ Near the end Dan finds his com- 
tade studying the first reader in his tent 
by the light of a pineknot. For the first 
time in his life he was brought face to 
face with ‘‘the tragedy of hopeless ig- 
norance for an inquiring mind, and the 
shock stunned him, at the moment, past 
the power of speech. . . . . Until he 
knew Pinetop he had, in the lofty isola- 
tion of his class, regarded the pleheian in 
the light of an alien to the soil, “‘not as a 
victim to the kindly society in which he 
himself had moved—a society produced 
by that free labour which had degraded 
the white workman to the level of the 
serf."" Even the spectre of slavery, 
against which he had rebelled in his boy- 
hood days, faded abruptly before the very 
Majesty of the problem that faced him 
now—the undeveloped life of the common 
people: 
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“Look here, old man, you haven't been quite fair 
to me,"’ said Dan after a long silence, “‘why didn’t 
you ask me to help you with this stuff?”’ 

“Well, I thought you'd joke,” replied Pinetop 
blushing, “‘and I knew yo’ nigger would." 


Dan becomes his teacher on many even- 
ings after that, and is the forerunner of 
those who for a generation have been 
teaching tke Pinetops of the South. The 
new era has already started in the South 
with Dan a stagedriver, Levi a free man, 
Pinetop on his way to an education, and 
Betty, now the wife of Dan, the forerun- 
ner of a self-reliant, radiant line of women. 
The author recognizes the inevitable re- 
sult of the war and rejoices in it, unlike 
the conventional historians of the Lost 
Cause. 

Here, then, as in all her later novels, she 
portrays the struggle between conserva- 
tive and progressive forces, and there is 
never any doubt as to where her sympathy 
lies. When one reads Page’s In Ole Vir- 
ginia, he sees the curtain fall at the end of 
the story as if the end of the world had 
come; there is no outlook, no promise of a 
life that is superior to that of the Old 
South, or even equal to it. In Miss 
Glasgow’s novels we witness the transi- 
tion to something different, and, despite 
the crudeness and the confusion, to some- 
thing better. She is a realist in the sense 
that she shows us life as it is, life shorn 
of its romance and illusions, but she has 
also the hope, the courage, the patience, 
and the faith of the chastened romantic 
and the tempered idealist. 

Her greatest heroes are those who find 
in politics, in agriculture, in business, a 
challenge to what is largest in their 
natures, a call to expend themselves to the 
uttermost to break through the shell of 
tradition. Such men have the courage to 

defy social prejudice, faith in democracy 
despite its crudities, and the vision that 
was characteristic of an earlier period in 
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the history of Virginia. Some who op- 
pose them are comic in their ignorance and 
prejudice, and some are as tragic as any 
of those protagonists of drama who have 
fought against the stars in their courses. 

This conflict between progress and re- 
action is essentially the conflict between 
democracy and aristocracy. Miss Glas- 
gow has a faith in democracy as real and 
as vital as that of Thomas Jefferson or 
Walter Page. She knows its crudities, its 
imperfections, but it is like life, not some- 
thing already finished. ‘‘It is raw stuff. 
It isn’t a word or a phrase out of a book, 
or a formula. It is warm and fluid, and 
it is teeming with living forms. It is as 
much alive as the earth or air or water, 
and it can be used to develop as many 
varying energies.’ Democracy, restless, 
disorderly, and strewn with the wreckage 
of finer things, has in it vast possibilities. 
The very paradoxes of democracy make it 
interesting—and helpful: “ugly facts and 
fine ideals, crooked deeds and straight 
feeling, little codes and large adventures, 
puny lives and heroic deaths, the smoky 
present and the clear future."’ 

To the making of a more democratic 
state of society in the South both the 
descendants of the best families and cer- 
tain elemental men who spring directly 
from the soil make their contributions. It 
is the aristocratic Tucker Blake in the 
Deliverance who has through suffering and 
in the light of his humor and common 
sense come to see that “‘Love is worth 
more than big titles or fine clothes, or 
even than dead grandfathers,’’ and that 
“our levels aren’t any bigger than chalk 
lines in the eyes of God Almighty.” 
Judge Page in One Man of His Time, who 
played a conspicuous part in the Virginia 
of the past and who attained a certain 
wide outlook by travel abroad, says: 
“If we are going to exist at all outside the 
archaeological museum, we must learn to 
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accept men like Vetch; we must let in new 
blood; Vetch may be the vital element 
we need. We must live up to our 
epitaphs."’ 

Stephen Culpepper in the same novel, 
inheritor of all that is best in the wealth 
and culture of the old order, is torn bya 
conflict between inherited traditions and 
standards and the impulses of new forces, 
The struggle is between his love for 
Margaret Blair, the distilled essence of 
all that was fine in breeding and culture, 
and a growing love for Patty Vetch, who 
sprang from unknown parents and from 
the crudest circumstances and is yet grop- 
ing for something in the way of culture 
and beauty. At the same time he is in- 
fluenced, now by Benham, a typical suc- 
cessful politician who has emotions but 
no convictions and who indulges in “‘sono- 
rous rhetoric and gorgeous purple periods 
of classic oratory,’’ and now by Gideon 


Vetch, a big elemental man like Lincola, | 


who is an embodiment of the liberal 
spirit in politics, and who dreams of a 
fairer social order and a practical system 
of codperation in industry. In the com 
flict between ‘‘tradition and adventure, 
philosophy and experience, age and 
youth,” he craves something larger, 
something wider, something deeper than 
the world in which his fathers had lived. 

The same struggle with the old caste 
feeling is the basis of The Deliverance, in 
which the scene is transferred from Rich- 
mond to an old-time plantation, which 
has passed from its original owners, the 
aristocratic Blakes, to the overseer. The 
latter’s colossal vulgarity of soul and 


brutishness of manner awaken in Christo | 


pher Blake a loathing and contempt that 


lead him to passionate revenge. Trying § 


to preserve for his blind mother, seated 
in a massive Elizabethan chair and dressed 
in rich black brocade, the illusion that 
she is still the mistress of the ancestral 
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estate, he becomes a slave of the soil, 
debased by ignorance and passion to the 
level of the beasts. Predestined by his 
forbears to read Horace in the library and 
to maintain the traditions of a Virginia 
gentleman, he has the odor of the tobacco 
fields and the stain of the soil on his 
clothes. Strangely enough, he is at- 
tracted by the granddaughter of the over- 
seer, who has grown into a woman of 
refinement and culture. He had denied 
the possibility of such development in the 
common people. His passionate love is in 
conflict with an equally passionate hatred 
for her grandfather, the murder of whom 
by his grandson is due to Blake's influence 
over the boy. Accepting responsibility 
for the deed, Blake spends several years 
in the penitentiary to atone for his sin. 
The conclusion of this tragic story is that 
he and Maria Fletcher learn through tragic 
suffering that ‘‘the fulness of life does not 
come from the things outside of ourselves 
and that they must create the beauty in 
which they live.’’ They both have a 
vision of ‘‘the kindly earth with its untold 
miracles, the sky with its infinity of 
space.'’ Together they stand expectant 
of a new life and a new order in which all 
men shall be delivered forever from the 
spirit of caste. Their true heritage is the 
desolate red hills, the luxurious tobacco 
fields, the primitive and ignorant people 
who may be brought to see the true dig- 
nity of labour. 

The hero of A Voice of the People, Nich- 
olas Burr, likewise sprang from a shiftless 
father of the poor white class and from a 
mother who was ‘‘one of those sallow, 
over-driven drudges who stare like helpless 
efigies from the tumble-down cabins 
" The aristocra- 
tic Dudley says of him that he is com- 
mon—'‘‘common as dirt’’—while an old- 
time negro interprets his rise to political 
power in a bit of social philosophy which 
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still dominates the minds of some people: 





De niggers, deys grown plum outer dey head, on 
de po white trash, deys gwine plum outer dey places. 
In ole Miss’s time dere want no intermixin up of de 
quality en de trash. Ole miss she des pint out dat 
place en dey stay dar. She know whar she belong en 
she know whar dey belong. Dese here new come 
folks heve des sprouted outer de dut. 


Burr is frustrated in his love for Eugenia 
Webb because of the gulf between the 
classes, but he makes his way to a com- 
manding position in politics by his ability 
and sheer honesty. He seemed like one 
of the great Virginians come to life again. 
“T'll fight the ring,’’ he says, ‘‘and, if 
need be, I'll fight the party. So long as 
the right and the people are with me, the 
party may go hang.’’ In this spirit he 
brings about important reforms as Gov- 
ernor of the state and is well on his way to 
the United States senate when he returns 
to his old home only to die at the hands 
of a mob bent upon lynching a negro. He 
had taken pride in the fact that there had 
not been a lynching during his administra- 
tion, and he is willing to risk his life for 
the sake of the law. The masked mob 
finds too late that it is the Governor him- 
self and one of them exclaims, ‘‘By God, 
it’s Nick Burr, and he died for a d—n 
brute!"’ 

Such courage and martyrdom may be 
necessary even yet to awaken the people 
of the South to the evil that is the greatest 
blot on great commonwealths. Nowhere 
does Miss Glasgow better show the criti- 
cal intelligence that is so characteristic of 
her than in her analysis of political con- 
ditions that call for men of independence, 
of initiative, and of vision such as Nich- 
olas Burr and Gideon Vetch. The Solid 
South will never be broken and the section 
will never play a part in national affairs 
until such leaders become the rule and not 
the exception. 

Significant as are Miss Glasgow's por- 
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trayal of such men and her interpretation of 
social and political problems, the most 
important contribution that she has made 
to social philosophy is her artistic repre- 
sentation of the problems of woman's 
work and development. Not since George 
Eliot has any one entered more pro- 
foundly into the souls of women char- 
acters or drawn with greater skill and 
detail their deterioration or growth. She 
has little to say of the political rights of 
women, but of their right to live their own 
lives with a certain individuality and ful- 
ness, of the necessity to find expression 
for their inmost souls outside the relation 
of sex or marriage, of their ability to 
profit by the advance of modern life and 
thought, she has given abundant evidence 
in her novels. Women finding useful and 
inspiring careers in agriculture, in busi- 
ness, in art, as well as in intelligent mar- 
riages, loom large in her later stories. 

By way of contrast some of her women 
are the conventional types that have al- 
ways been associated with the South— 
the clinging vine type, with their peach- 
bloom or rose-leaf skins. These are re- 
vealed as meeting the catastrophe of the 
Civil War and later years with a certain 
“vegetative serenity;’’ they are beautiful 
and ineffectual angels, destined either to 
be old maids who are parasites on their 
relatives and find their only amusement 
in tending to old-fashioned gardens or 
helping their sisters with the children, or 
wives of the type of Jane Carr who put 
up with any dissipation of their husbands 
because of their dependence and their fear 
of the disgrace that attached to divorce. 
Sometimes they give themselves with ., 
sort of heroic self-sacrifice to keeping up 
the illusions of a past age. Margaret 
Blair, who would have been a belle in the 
administration of Madison, is the perfect 
flower of generations of gentlefolk, but 
her lover complains that he is familiar 
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with “‘every opinion she had inherited, 
every dress she had worn, every book she 
had read.’’ She laments that she lives 
in an age that puts no premium on superior. 
ity of manners and culture; she is all but 
perfect save for the fact that she is static 
and helpless in a world of change. 

With delicate irony Miss Glasgow 


writes of older women in whom the de- © 


feated spirit of tradition has entrenched 
itself. Some of them reduced to taking in 
sewing, are ‘‘archaic survivals of the 
fundamental errors of the mid-Victorian 
mind,'’ typified in the cheap Victorian 
gloom of the front parlor. Their long 
and pale faces, pensive blue eyes, and looks 
of anxious sweetness are characteristic of 
“the pretence of keeping up appearances 
in an age so different from that of their 
youth.” 

The best illustration of this type is 
found in One Man in His Time. Mts. 
Randolph Byrd Culpepper, whose family 
by reason of a bequest of an English branch 
of the family was able to escape the pov- 
erty that followed in the wake of the War, 
retains the splendor of former days while 
all the rest of Richmond is rapidly chang- 
ing. The spirit of the age which was 
holding carnival was ‘‘impotent to cap 
ture this fortress of prejudice and custom.” 
The Culpepper house with its Doric 
columns and stately rooms and portraits 
is a cheerful and inaccessible prison of the 
tribal instinct. Here ‘“‘the ghost of the 
village buried underneath the metropolis 
stirred and looked out,’’ and there was 
‘a fragrance like that of box and mint 
and flush roses.’’ The husband, ‘‘who 
never doubted anything that was old and 
never discovered anything that was new, 


had the charm of mellowness; his world f 


was one of serenity, security, permanence, 
possession. But the chief protagonist of 
the old order is the Lady of the house, 
whose romanticism was invulnerable be 
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cause it had no contact with the edge of 
reality. ‘‘She had gone through life 
secing only one thing at a time, and never 
seeing that one thing as it really was. 
. . . » Ifher husband included the moral 
purpose, she herself was an incarnation 
of the evasive idealism, of the nineteenth 
century. Her universe was comprised in 
the family circle. . . . . She was still 
as finely and delicately tinted as a carving 
in old ivory. Her mind was thin but 
firm, and having received a backward 
thrust in its youth it had remained in- 
flexibly bent for more than sixty years.” 
The type is not extinct! 

The criticism of such a woman, fine as 
she is and representative as she is, may be 
seen in the light of three other types: the 
unfulfilled lives of those who never mar- 
ried, and were like parasites on the fami- 
lies of their more fortunate sisters; the 
forgotten women, born outside the pale 
of the Culpeppers and often with poten- 
tialities of the finest culture; and those 
who belong to the old order and yet are 
aware of its limitations and see it in the 
light of the American spirit, or the South- 
ern spirit transformed into the American 
spirit. In this very novel, for instance, is 
Corinna Page, a widow at forty-six, heir- 
ess of wealth and possessed of a culture 
widened by travel and literature. She has 
ashop in which she keeps prints of master- 
pieces for sale, primarily because it gives 
her the opportunity to see all kinds of 
people. She has an ardent heart joined 
to a critical judgment. ‘‘With her grace 
and her radiance she stood for the flower 
of the Virginia aristocratic tradition; with 
her sincerity and her fearlessness she 
embodied the American democratic ideal.”’ 
| There was a glow and a charm about her, 
a flamelike inner radiance. She had a 
hard life in spite of her beauty and her 
wealth, yet she had never lost the quality 
of youth; she was the very essence of 
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gayety and adventure. Best of all she 
knew when and where she was living; 
she felt the inspiration of modern ideas 
even when she might criticize some of the 
immediate results. The passion to create 
beauty, to bring happiness which had 
been extinguished in her heart for years; 
burned fresh. Yes, ‘‘as long as there was 
beauty or nobility of spirit she could fight 
on as one who believed in the future.”’ 

Gabriella in the novel called by her 
name has to fight her way to self-mastery 
with all her family arrayed against her. 
The Carrs are so poor that they have to 
take in sewing to keep up any sort of ap- 
pearance; they have sold their furniture 
and silver, but they insist that Gabriella 
shall do only such ladylike work as 
crocheting, or making lampshades, or, at 
worst, teaching. When she proposes to 
go into a store they are all aghast: ‘Not 
in a shop, my dear; it would kill mother. 
Keep in your own station of life."’ Her 
uncle said that none of his daughters 
could do more than read and write and 
spell after a fashion, yet—what wives 
and mothers they made! She replies that 
she is sick of being dependent on others 
and that she will make her own living if 
she has to break rocks to do it. But the 
old schooling sticks, and when an op- 
portunity of marriage comes she accepts, 
only to find her life shattered by a worth- 
less husband. This time left with two 
children, she goes to work in a New York 
department store. She sees, with the 
relentless vision of a Hebrew prophet, the 
inevitable ruin of ‘‘the love that does not 
submit to wisdom as its law.’’ She prays 
passionately that some supreme Power 
will grant her ‘‘the strength, not of emo- 
tion, but of reason.”’ What she wants 
now is balance, moderation, restraint. 
She would never become, through sheer 
inertia, a part of the ugliness that en- 
veloped her. ‘Thanks to the vein of iron 
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in her soul she would never—not if she 
died fighting—become one of the victims 
of life.’ 

Love was over for her, she thought; she 
would find a reality somewhere which 
is truer, profounder, than love. ‘‘She 
wanted substance, facts, experience, she 
wanted to examine, to analyze, to dis- 
cover; she wanted knowledge, not faith; 
truth, not illusion.’’ On this solid foun- 
dation she succeeds in business, brings 
into it the finer attributes that Nature 
had bred into her race—high intelligence 
and exuberant vitality. 

Meantime she has met a Westerner in 
New York who, after a hard struggle with 
all the odds against him, has won out— 
a rich and elemental personality. She 
sees now that “‘genuine rawness is more 
appealing than superficial refinement,"’ 
that the faults of manner are not so im- 
portant as the faults of mind and char- 
acter. She passes beyond ‘‘the narrow 
paths of convention into the sunny roads 
and broad fields of vision.’’ Her lover is 
the embodiment of the democratic spirit 
which she herself has worked out throvgh 
suffering and experience. She finds the 
love of which she had dreamed, based on 
reason and wisdom; her husband has ‘‘a 
chivalry of mind beside which the chiv- 
alry of manners appeared as exotic as an 
orchid in a hot house."’ Such a union is 
widely different from the one that makes 
Virginia in many ways the most tragic 
and the greatest of Miss Glasgow's novels. 

How another woman works out the 
problem of her life under circumstances 
even more difficult is the central theme 
of Miss Glasgow's latest novel. The 
scene of Barren Ground is very different 
from Richmond and Williamsburg, or a 
typical Virginia plantation; we havea farm 
in a section where live the poor whites 
and the decadent middle class of the old 
Scotch-Irish element in the backward 
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counties of Viginia. With a realistic vi- 
vidness that reminds one of the old Dutch 
painters or Russian novelists, the author 
sketches the father and mother of Dorinda 
and their neighbors as they struggle with, 
or rather submit to, the deteriorating soil 
and the dull routine of life. The mother 
who has a sort of religious mania of sup- 
pressed emotions succumbs to the animal 
existence of her husband, who had never 
known anything but the toil, unavailing 
toil, of a tenant farmer, and who could 
neither read nor write; in fact, he seemed 
“‘a member of some affectionate but 
inarticulate animal kingdom.’’ Their 
daughter, Dorinda, reading the romances 
that she finds in her mother’s library— 
the remains of her ancestor's larger col- 
lection—is ready for the romantic love 
that flames out in her as she meets the 
worthless son of a neighbor. Then comes 
sin, disillusionment, desertion, sickness, 
poverty which would have conquered any- 
body less resolute. She sets about to 
rebuild her life with a courage that te 
minds one of the hero of Hugh Walpole’s 
Fortitude. 

In New York, whither she fled in her 
despair, she feels a sudden tenderness for 
the old soil and the old scenes; ‘‘earlier 
and deeper associations, rooted there in 
the earth, drew her across time and space 
and forgetfulness.” She studies scien- 
tific farming and unites with her knowl 
edge enterprise, industry, initiative, vi 
sion. ‘I've got to go straight ahead, 
no matter how I feel,’’ she said with 
determination in her accent. She has 
finished with love, she has abandoned 
romance, but she finds another kind of 
love and a new kind of romance. ‘‘Armr 
ored with reason’’ she is ready to meet 
life on its own terms. She has the audac 
ity and adventure to build and restore. 

She adds acre after acre to her estate and 
then another estate. She redeems them 
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from the sassafras and the broomsedge 
and fills them with growing crops and 
peautiful cattle. The success that she 
has, symbolized in the endurance of the 
pine and the charm of life everlasting, is 
not the main thing; rather that she is 
turning the barren ground of her own life 
into something rich and strange. She 


has abundant vitality, creative energy, - 


and integrity of vision—the same qualities 
that had enabled her pioneer ancestors to 
triumph over life. Firmness of purpose, 
independence of character, courage of 
living are hers; but she has missed some- 
thing, too,—the love that might have 
brought the radiant happiness that is sup- 
posed to be the goal of life. There’s 
something deep down in her that she 
values more than love or happiness or 
anything outside of herself. As long as 
she could rule her own mind she was not 
afraid of the forces without. Now and 
then things come to shake her serenity 
and poise—the thought of herself in the 
blue dress that symbolized the joy of 
youthful love, the glimpse of her lover 
even amidst his ruin, the instinctive desire 
for love that belongs to the sex, the rebel- 
lion against the very limitations of life 
that will not allow one to have every- 
thing—and yet at the end she finds, if 
not happiness, blessedness, if not romance, 
teality that may lead her to a deeper 
romance. She misses the happiness for 
which she had once longed, but the seren- 
ity of mind which is above the conflict 
of frustrated desires is hers. The whole 
book is an allegory of the South, rising 
from her own barren ground to fruitful- 
ness and beauty. The concluding words 
might well be taken as the prophecy of 
the awakening that is now here: 


Life is never what one dreamed, it is seldom what 
one desired ; yet for the vital spirit and the eager mind 
the future will always hold the search for buried 
treasures and the possibilities of high adventure. 
Though in a sense destiny had defeated her, for it had 
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given her none of the gifts she had asked of it, still 
her failure was one of those defeats, she realized, 
which are victories. Act middle age she faced the 
future without romantic glamour, but she faced it 
with integrity of vision The best of life, 
she told herself with clear-eyed vision, was ahead of 

Though she remembered the time 
when loveliness had been a sword in her heart, she 
knew now that where beauty exists the understanding 
soul can never remain desolate. 


An inevitable contrast between Mr. 
Cabell and Miss Glasgow suggests itself. 
She has as critical a mind as Mr. 
Cabell though scarcely so sure a style; 
she is even possessed of irony and other 
forms of humor in dealing with senti- 
mentalism and false romance. They were 
brought up in the same environment in 
Virginia and they have gone a long way 
from inherited traditions and standards. 
But the essential difference is that Mr. 
Cabell escapes reality in order to find ro- 
mance if indeed he ever finds it; his beauti- 
ful happenings are all in a world of legend 
and myth and even there vanish into il- 
lusion, so potent is the world from which 
he has escaped. Miss Glasgow sees her 
world as it is without any of the glamor of 
romance or the veil of what she often calls 
evasive idealism, but she finds a romance 
that springs from reality and an idealism 
that glows even on the surface of the bald- 
est and barest fact. Mr. Cabell runs away 
from life, or to use his own figure, loiters 
in the alcoves instead of walking boldly 
through the main corridor. Miss Glas- 
gow, like so many of her heroines, runs 
to meet life, wrestles with it ever so 
grimly, and sometimes sees the vision of 
Jacob's Ladder. If the former's stories are 
infinitely diverting by reason of their 
humor and their artistic beauty, the lat- 
ter’s are inspiring to those ia the South 
who are working at the task of redeeming 
the impoverished soil, or cleansing poli- 
tics, or saturating society with thought. 
The one is like an opiate, the other is like 
a tonic. 
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makes generalizations concerning 

rural social work very unsatisfac- 
tory. The customary division between 
rural and urban is helpful but may become 
misleading by creating the impression 
that these two contrasting types of social 
situations are characterized by a large 
degree of uniformity wherever found. 
Social research in cities has long pre- 
sented such convincing evidence of the 
wide divergencies between different types 
of cities as well as within the cities them- 
selves that urban social agencies accept 
as a matter of course the necessity for 
extensive variations in procedure so as to 
meet the needs of different groups and 
situations. Investigations of rural com- 
munities have also gone far enough to 
make clear the extraordinary contrasts in 
rural life that grow out of economic, topo- 
graphical, and geographical conditions, 
but rural social work unfortunately has 
not yet sufficiently advanced to attempt 
seriously the necessary adjustments. For 
the most part we are still expending our 
energy in showing why urban social work 
technique cannot be transplanted bodily 
into rural areas, whereas what is really 
needed is a clear recognition that the vast 
differences in rural conditions may require 
various methods of approach in dealing 
with rural social problems. When one 
calls to mind the prosperous rural com- 
munities located in river valleys or on 
fertiie plains; the scattered and run down 
farms in the rough, hilly sections where 
the soil has lost its fertility and transporta- 
tion is difficult; the sparsely settled areas 
in some southern states characterized by 
one mule farms of low productivity or 
large plantations run by a poorly housed 
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and inefficient tenant population; the agri- 
cultural areas adjacent to great Cities 
where intensive truck farming and con- 
venient access to city life produce problems 
peculiar to such situations; the great farm 
areas of the western plains where extensive 
farming and stock raising have developed 
communities typical of that region; the 
constantly expanding rural sections de- 
voted to small fruits and vegetables with 
their seasonal and child labor problems; 
when one calls to mind these outstanding 
types of rural areas which may still fur- 
ther be subdivided and differentiated ac- 
cording to their degree of isolation, den- 
sity of population, quality of people, 
methods of production, status of social 
institutions and of means of transporta- 
tion, it is quite obvious that rural social 
work must be characterized by an exceed- 
ingly flexible organization and technique 
that may only in its more general features 
approximate a common type. In certain 
rural areas a rational development of 
social work may lead in the direction of 
more effective alliances with urban social 
agencies while in other places there may 
be indicated a program of work designed 
specifically to deal with the problems of 
a sparsely settled and isolated rural popu- 
lation. In any event rural social work 
must not be thought of as a new technique 
of a distinctive type but rather as extensive 
modifications of social work procedure 
to meet varying rural conditions. While 
experiments in rural social work have not 
yet gone far enough to make clear the exact 
nature of these modifications, the purpose 
of this paper is to attempt an analysis 
of some of the more fundamental factors 
that bear upon the application of social 
work technique to rural communities. 
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If rural social work is to be placed upon 
a proper basis, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that it grow out of adequate study 
of the whole rural situation. Too fre- 
quently rural social work is launched in 
response to a humanitarian impulse with- 
out thorough study of the territory to be 
covered, its economic resources, the atti- 
tudes of the people, their institutions and 
agencies, the nature and extent of their 
social problems, and the more or less 
informal methods used by the people in 
dealing with these problems. The com- 
mon tendency is to undertake the work 
that happens to be most accessible or is 
in a field in which the most aggressive 
social agency is primarily interested. 
Urban social work has acquired during 
the past few decades such a strong mo- 
mentum and has built up such a powerful 
constituency that its extension to rural 
districts is accepted as a matter of course 
when ever rural social problems come prom- 
inently to public attention. If, how- 
ever, the proposed social work activities 
are to be placed on a proper basis, they 
must fit into a carefully devised and com- 
prehensive plan of community improve- 
ment. Certainly, where agricultural pro- 
duction is low because of out-of-date 
farming methods, lack of farm machinery, 
and imperfect utilization of existing re- 
sources, the improvement of the economic 
situation must be given first consideration. 
Before much can be done in enforcing 
school attendance and in securing interest 
in community center activities, attention 
must be given to the construction. of a 
modern system of good roads suitable for 
all the year round use. As long as these 
economic and transportation problems are 
unsolved, a rural social work program is 
justified only in so far as it aids directly 
or indirectly in improvement of these 
fundamental bases of rural life. This 
does not mean that rural social work 
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should only be undertaken in the progres- 
sive communities where the more elemen- 
tary problems connected with the strug- 
gle for existence are in a fair way toward 
solution. On the contrary, there are rural 
communities so bound by tradition and 
lacking in the spirit of progress that even 
farm bureau work seems futile and a pro- 
gram of road building is out of the ques- 
tion. In such situations, rural social 
work carried on under proper auspices may 
be utilized as a means of preparing the way 
for the needed economic changes. Un- 
fortunately, experiments in social work in 
backward rural districts are still too few 
and recent to warrant any final conclusions 
as to the value of social work as an enter- 
ing wedge in promoting community im- 
provement. However this may be, the 
point that is here emphasized is the neces- 
sity of viewing rural social problems in 
the right perspective and maintaining a 
proper balance between efforts to promote 
economic and social progress. 

The economic situation, therefore, must 
be made the subject of careful study in any 
given rural community before we are in a 
position to build up a social work pro- 
gram. An important phase of such a 
study is the determination of the net in- 
come of those who make their living on 
farms. This is a matter about which we 
have too little accurate information and 
consequently there is no sound basis upon 
which to estimate the amount that rural 
communities might be expected to pay 
voluntarily or in the form of taxes toward 
the support of private or governmental 
social work activities. Very likely there 
are many rural districts where the margin 
of profit is so small that it is unwise to 
launch any social work enterprises unless 
equalization of the burden of their finan- 
cial support can be provided for by a joint- 
budget for both urban and rural areas. 
The extent to which rural social work 
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must be dependent upon the financial as- 
sistance of urban centers must be known 
before headway can be made in working 
out a suitable type of organization for 
rural communities. In rural districts of 
low economic resources where such co- 
operation with urban centers is for some 
reason impracticable, it may be futile to 
plan any social work program except that 
which is of such a nature that it will 
involve a minimum of overhead expense. 
To go ahead, as is now so frequently done, 
with an imperfect idea of the real status 
of the economic foundation upon which 
the social work program must rest in rural 
communities is a waste of time and effort 
which should no longer be tolerated. 
Adequate knowledge of the whole rural 
situation must also include exact infor- 
mation concerning the nature and extent 
of the social problems that need attention. 
This again is a difficult matter to approach 
for the most serious situations are likely 
to be found in the roughest and most in- 
accessible districts and perhaps have 
existed so long that the rural people ac- 
cept them as a matter of course and are not 
at all interested in participating in a 
thorough study of such conditions. To 
secure complete facts about mal-nourished 
children, shiftless families of low mental 
status, lack of attention to hygiene and 
sanitation, undesirable forms of child 
labor, irregular school attendance, illiter- 
acy, inefficient household management, de- 
pendent and neglected children, juvenile 
delinquency, adult crime, feebleminded- 
ness, insanity, low status of social in- 
stitutions, standards of living insufficient 
for health and efficiency, and similar con- 
ditions and problems, becomes such a 
baffling task that it is often neglected. 
Instead of social research preceding social 
work, it frequently lags behind and is not 
always regarded as one of the bases upon 
which rural social work should rest. 
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This is easily understood for social re. 
search is expensive, time-consuming, and 
demands an objective attitude, whereas 
social work usually arises as an emotional 
response to striking needs and does not 
dare risk losing its momentum by awaiting 
the slow results of careful study of the 
whole problem. 

Among the specific tasks of social te- 
search in providing a sound basis for rural 
social work is the preparation of large 
scale maps upon which will be located in 
addition to the usual topographical data 
every farm and dwelling house. By con- 
sulting school, court, and other county 
and state records, spot maps should be 
prepared locating cases of truancy, de- 
linquency, crime, feeblemindedness, in- 
sanity, poverty, etc. Such maps are ab- 
solutely necessary in planning rural social 
work programs and besides greatly facili- 
tate the field work of members of the staff 
who frequently find it difficult to locate 
families living in the more out of way 
places. 

Fairly definite areas of family disorgani- 
zation may appear from these maps and 
these should be studied intensively in 
order to throw light on the causes of 
these maladjustments. In places where 
the population is fairly homogeneous and 
long-settled, interrelated family stocks of 
the lower social and economic strata may 
point to the necessity of a geneological 
study of such families. If such an in- 
vestigation definitely proves the existence 
of bad family strains that are being 
accentuated through intermarriage, the 
whole program of social work must be 
planned with this fact in mind. An ag- 
gressive social work agency interested 
solely in relieving distress wherever found 
may become more of a liability than aa 
asset to a rural community, for its hu- 
manitarian work may merely facilitate 
the raising of large families of deteriorated 
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stock that will increase the social burdens 
of the coming generation. In undertak- 
ing the difficult task of dealing with the 
social problems of a rural community, the 
far reaching implications of such work 
must be carefully studied in order to 
eliminate the loss due to misdirected 
efforts. The haphazard way in which 
social work has developed in cities may 
be regarded with toleration, but it would 
be disastrous to follow such methods in 
sparsely settled districts where transpor- 
tation is difficult and the economic situ- 
ation makes inpracticable a large expen- 
diture of money. 

Another fundamental factor that must 
be considered in a discussion of the basis 
of procedure in rural social work is the 
adoption of a sound policy of organiza- 
tion and administration. The proper unit 
for the administration of rural social work 
has been a matter of considerable con- 
troversy, some laying emphasis on the 
necessity of locating natural community 


areas where people possess common in- 


terests, and others advocating the use of 
existing political units such as the con- 
solidated school district, the township, or 
county. The whole problem is compli- 
cated by such facts as the apparent break- 
ing up of many so-called natural com- 
munities because of improved means of 
transportation; the varying status of 
townships and counties in different sec- 
tions of the country; the failure to attend 
to topography in marking out these politi- 
cal units; and the lack of social planning 
and foresight in the location of towns and 
Cities within these larger political dis- 
tricts. Without doubt, situations vary 
so much from place to place that no single 
type of administrative unit will be suit- 
able for universal use. A principle that 
seems to be fundamental in determining 
the suitable administtative unit for any 
given locality is the possession of available 
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financial resources adequate to support the 
work undertaken. When such a measur- 
ing rod is used, areas including only rural 
territory ordinarily become out of the 
question because of financial limitations. 
As far as private social agencies are con- 
cerned, their support has always come 
mainly from people of wealth. The recent 
experience of city community chests shows 
that two-thirds of their funds come from 
contributions of $100 or more. The 
people of surplus wealth capable of giving 
large amounts to social work enterprises 
usually live in the city and not in the 
country. The community chests that op- 
erate on a county-wide basis report very 
small contributions from rural districts. 
The rural people have not been trained 
to give liberally in support of social 
agencies and it is doubtful if they can well 
afford to do so under existing agricultural 
conditions. The situation is not essenti- 
ally different if social work takes the form 
of public welfare supported through taxa- 
tion. Farmers resist strenuously any in- 
creases in taxation, and the public welfare 
movement is not likely to make much 
headway if it means any marked addition 
to the financial burdens of the rural people. 

If rural social work, therefore, is to be 
undertaken seriously on a professional 
basis and on a scale sufficiently large to 
cover adequately the rural territory, the 
financial problem alone seems to neces- 
sitate the adoption of an administrative 
unit combining both city and country. 
In counties where the county seat is the 
only outstanding city, the organization 
of social work on a county basis with 
headquarters in that city seems to be a 
suitable method of procedure. Precedent 
for this has already been established, as 
for example in county systems of public 
welfare, county chapters of the Red Cross, 
the county work of the Y. M. C. A., and 
county-wide community chests. Where 
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two or more rival cities are in the same 
county, the solution of the problem be- 
comes much more serious. ‘Perhaps in 
such cases the only course to follow is to 
divide the rural territory as far as possible 
on a township basis and assign to each 
headquarters city the rural areas most ac- 
cessible to it. In any event the equaliza- 
tion of funds through the union of urban 
and rural districts stands out as an ap- 
parently logical solution of the problem 
of financial support of rural social work. 
The selection of an administrative unit 
of the kind that has been proposed has of 
course obvious objections that seem borne 
out by both present and past experience. 
In too many cases it has meant the domi- 
nation of city policies; the sending out 
into the rural territory urban-minded and 
urban-trained social workers lacking in 
a sympathetic understanding of rural 
problems; the utter neglect of the more 
isolated rural districts; and the consequent 
failure to build up an increasing rural 
constituency favorably disposed to rural 
social work. These objections and others 
of a similar nature have led to an insistent 
demand for a separation of rural and urban 
social work by those who believe that the 
two forms cf work are incompatible as 
far as their common administration is 
concerned. It is possible, however, that 
these difficulties are not necessarily the 
fault of the common administrative unit, 
but may be traced to poor methods of 
organization and to the lack of interest in 
rural social work on the part of the general 
public. For example, in the North Caro- 
lina county system of public welfare the 
comprehensive list of duties outlined by 
the law is so far beyond the capacity of 
even the best equipped county public 
welfare staff in the state that work in the 
more isolated sections of the counties is 
bound to be entirely neglected or super- 
ficially done. It is absurd to claim on the 
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basis of present experience that the county 
unit in public welfare administration is 
impracticable for it has never had a thor- 
oughgoing demonstration with a suffi- 
ciently large staff to do all the work en- 
trusted to it. The general administrative 
plan seems to be sound but the willingness 
of the public to assume the cost of a good 
job is lacking. Similarly, the county 
chapters of the Red Cross have too often 
confined the major part of their program 
to the headquarters city and have only 
intermittently concerned themselves with 
the needs of the more distant parts of their 
jurisdiction. Here again is either lack of 
recognition of the full responsibility of 
the chapter or insufficient funds to supply 
an adequate staff to cover the whole 
county. The solution of this problem 
is not to break up the county into smaller 
chapters but lies rather in the direction of 
building up a countywide constituency 
that will demand efficient work through- 
out the entire jurisdiction of the county 
chapter. 

The fundamental difficulty is that there 
has been a widespread failure to under- 
stand just what is involved in the exten- 
sion of social work to rural communities. 
The large mileage to be covered, the bad 
condition of the less frequented roads, the 
heavy expense of maintaining cars for 
field workers, the indifference of the 
people, and the lack of well equipped co- 
operating agencies, are a few of the many 
problems that must be faced by an agency 
that desires to carry on its work in the 
open country. Too often these difficulties 
loom up so large that the rural social work 
undertaken is only of a fragmentary sort 
that makes no pretense of covering the 
entire field. The fact is that the exten- 
sion of social work in a thoroughgoing 
manner to the more isolated districts 
would require a much larger staff of 
skilled workers than could ordinarily be 
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financed even by a joint rural-urban 
agency. 

A way out of this dilemma perhaps can 
be found by building up a type of organi- 
zation that will lean much more heavily 
upon local non-professional workers than 
has been customary in city social agencies. 
This might be accomplished by dividing 
the rural territory into as nearly as pos- 
sible uniform areas approximately the 
size of a rural school district, and placing 
in charge of each a resident leader who 
would serve as local representative of the 
county organization. Whether such a 
key leader should be appointed by the 
central administrative staff or chosen by 
a mass meeting of the citizens of the dis- 
trict would depend somewhat on the 
degree of public interest in the social work 
program. Whatever method is followed, 
the goal of course would be the building 
up, as rapidly as possible, of a democratic 
type of organization that would enable 
the chosen representatives of the people 
to participate in the determination of 
policies as well as to assist in the solution 
of problems within their districts. Fol- 
lowing the plan of the Citizen’s Council 
of the National Social Unit Organization, 
these district representatives should con- 
stitute the rural council of the central 
organization with the double function of 
sharing in the management and serving 
as local assistants of the professional staff. 
If arrangements could be made to pay such 
local representatives a nominal sum as 
partial reimbursement for their mileage 
and loss of time in attending conferences 
and carrying on the other ‘duties as- 
signed them, greater efficiency could be 
insisted upon and more interest would 
be taken in securing these positions. 

It is not possible within the limits of this 
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paper to discuss fully the problems that 
would be encountered in putting into effect 
an organization of this kind. Our pur- 
pose is merely to call attention to a few 
of the fundamental difficulties in the way 
of carrying on effective rural social work 
and to suggest a possible method of or- 
ganization designed to meet the needs of 
the rural situation. Other ways of pro- 
viding a secure basis for rural social work 
may prove to be much better suited for 
Certain situations, but they must be so 
devised that they possess a sound financial 
plan, give the rural people a proper degree 
of participation and control, and have 
facilities for reaching into the more inac- 
cessible districts where the most serious 
social problems are likely to be found. 
Much more study and experimentation are 
necessary before we can hope to develop 
a procedure in rural social work that may 
prove to be widely applicable. If na- 
tional agencies interested in developing 
social work in rural communities would 
regard their local efforts as experiments to 
throw light on the search for right meth- 
ods instead of devoting their entire time 
to spreading still further their standard- 
ized programs, a great forward step might 
be taken in reaching a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Perhaps such a procedure is im- 
practicable for agencies whose continued 
existence depends upon their successful 
promotion of accepted forms of work. If 
this is the case, then the leadership for 
further analysis of rural social problems 
and experimentation in working out their 
solution must come from schools of social 
work and social science departments of 
agricultural colleges and universities 
working in codperation with organiza- 
tions capable of financing work of this 
nature. 











































ARYLAND is one of the smallest 
states in the Union, only seven 
of the forty-eight being smaller. 

But her size has no relation’ to her im- 
portance. Of her 12,327 square miles, 
2386 are water. The water area includes 
the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay, 
which with their tributaries form one of 
the great waterways of North America. 
The state is crossed from north to south 
by each of the leading topographical re- 
gions of the eastern part of the continent. 
Along the western valleys Scotch-Irish, 
Quaker and German settlers followed 
down the Blue Ridge, in the days of claim- 
ing a continent. Trails from the upper 
courses of the Potomac led over the moun- 
tains by passes where the blundering Brad- 
dock stumbled. Along them were to 
thicken ‘‘the stubborn, ineradicable set- 
tlements,’’ outposts looking toward the 
west and southwest. The geographical 
configuration of Maryland cast her in the 
role of a land-bridge between the South 
and the North Atlantic group of colonies, 
with her waterways suggesting a solution 
of the problems of communication be- 
tween east and west. 

The regional advantages of the little 
state were an early stimulus to invention. 
When Washington went back to Mount 
Vernon after the farewell to his victorious 
army, it was to resume his study of prob- 
lems of communication between the parts 
of the new nation. During the colonial 
period the old Ohio company had worked 
on a plan to open the upper Potomac to 


:Mavigation, then to join that stream with 


the streams flowing into the Ohio. By 
1785 a successor, the Potomac company, 
presented this project to the legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia. Conferences 
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called to consider it were disappointing 
in immediate results, but far-reaching in 


political importance since they proved to ; 


be preliminary to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. Still another successor, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio company fin- 
ally received authorization in 1825 to raise 
capital for the building of a canal from 
Georgetown to Cumberland, to be carried 
by tunnel to the Youghiogheny. The 


route beyond Harper's Ferry proved so § 


difficult and expensive that the promoters 
became discouraged. But by this time 
Washington's dream was about to be 
realized through a new transportation 
agency, the steam railway. In the end, 
railway and canal were built contempora- 
neously along the same route as far as 
Cumberland, where the canal stopped. 
Although the railroad was completed to 
Cumberland by 1835, it was not until 1853 
that the divide was finally crossed and the 
connection with the Ohio an accomplished 
fact. Because the route of the Baltimore 
and Ohio is the shortest haul from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic ports, 
the road remains to today the great freight 
carrier, and Baltimore a leading port for 
freight. As a means of social commun- 
ication the road has competitors, among 
them the great motor highways over the 
same route. 

But Maryland achieved another destiny 
than that of just a land-bridge, a place to 
go through on the way to somewhere else. 
To the first Lord Baltimore, after his stay 
in bleak Newfoundland, the fact that she 
was a sunny land was full of promise. 
Along her land and waterways there was 
a generous food supply, actual and poten: 
tial. And here Lord Baltimore and his 
son, Cecilius, laid the foundations of 4 
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commonwealth with outstanding and pe- 
culiar characteristics. 

The form of social organization of early 
Maryland was that of purest feudalism. 
On none of the colonies did this institution 
leave so deep an impress, even though in 
transplantation it underwent important 
sea changes. Earlier colonies on the con- 
tinent had been planted on models in com- 
mon use by commercial corporations. 
This was true of Maryland's sister colony, 
Virginia. But the form of the grant to 
the Calverts was more familiar to the land- 
lord of the time than to the merchant. 
The proprietary charter of Sir George 
Calvert was modelled on the grant made 
to the Palatinate of Durham by William 
the Conqueror. 

In many of its ways, Durham was prac- 
tically a border kingdom. As in the case 
of that ancient holding, in so far as the 
‘wording of the charter went, the pro- 
prietors of Maryland were petty kings. 
But the early Calverts wanted settlers for 
their colony, and they wanted them con- 
tented. While their exercise of feudal 
power in the new world preserved many 
of the old forms, a new vitality was in- 
fused into them. For example, among 
‘their rights Lord Baltimore and his de- 
scendants were privileged to create man- 
ors. To these estates were given dis- 
tinctive privileges of self-government. 
Courts-leet sat under the presidency of a 
steward, free-men passed their own by- 
laws, chose their own constables and 
bailiffs, empanelled their own juries, and 
put petty offenders to trial. Freehold 
tenants sat as judges of law and fact in 
matters of rent, trespass, escheat, and the 
transfer of lands, not only in suits among 
themselves, but in the judgment of their 
rights as against the lord of the Manor. 
These forms of local government persisted 
throughout the colonial period. Of the 
subdivisions which showed the original 


form of the grant, the manor, the hundred, 
the parish, all have disappeared, leaving 
only the county and city to give no hint 
of underlying social habits. But in the 
persistence and strength of local gov- 
ernment and administration there are 
many traces which remind us that Mary- 
land was a foster-mother by right of her 
charter of an ancient form of yeoman 
freedom. 

Interest in feudal survivals in Maryland 
has been diverted by the fact that she was 
the first of the colonies to espouse officially 
the cause of religious freedom. That she 
passed a Toleration Act in 1649 is a part 
of the stock of historical knowledge of 
every American schoolboy. The first 
proprietors, father and son, were wise men 
in their generation, and their policy of 
toleration in a day of burning religious 
hatreds was the only way to navigate a 
bark which would carry their Catholic 
colonists to safety. In the colony Cath- 
olics were always heavily outnumbered by 
Puritans, Quakers, Germans, and mem- 
bers of the Established Church; conse- 
quently toleration consisted of a more or 
less unstable equilibrium at its best. It 
is only by an appreciation of the influence 
of the relation of political and economic 
events to the religious quarrels which 
broke out sporadically even under Cecilius 
Calvert that we can understand all that 
happened in the stormy years culminating 
in the discreditable ‘‘Battle of the Sects’’ 
on the Severn. 

The period of intolerance from 1691 to 
1715 ended the supremacy of the Catholic 
settlements of southern Maryland. Poli- 
tical control then passed to the Puritan 
settlement on the Severn. Annapolis seems 
so ancient that men sometimes forget that 
St. Mary’s is older, but there are ‘‘sets’’ 
and traditions that reveal the past as they 
affect social intercourse, the choice of 
domicile, and intermarriage. But even 
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granting the seamy side to the history of 
toleration in Maryland, the tradition of 
toleration lived, and people were proud 
to recall it when they were glad to forget 
its interruptions. Toleration remains to- 
day an integral part of the complex men 
call Marylandism. 

A study of the recognizable body of opin- 
ion called ‘‘Marylandism’’ has convinced 
the writer that the factors emphasized in 
the preceding paragraphs have not only 
been influential in shaping this state of 
mind, but have made it inevitable that it 
should take a definite and concrete form. 
The regional differentiation of the state 
and her system of ancient local units kept 
before her leaders an ever recurring prob- 
lem in solution of conflict. Within her 
boundaries could be found ‘‘samples’’ 
of the conditions in the commonwealths 
east of the Mississippi; planters of south- 
ern Maryland whose social habits and 
economic interests were those of Virginia; 
Quakers of the Eastern Shore close in 
kinship to the Penn colonists; Puritans 
whose religious kindred were in New 
England; sober German farmers who were 
to develop the riches of Frederick; and 
true pioneers of the two western counties. 
Such an enumeration leaves out of account 
the ever-increasing influence of the port of 
Baltimore. A high order of intelligence 
has been necessary to meet the problems 
set by such a situation. 

An illustration of Maryland at her bril- 
liant best is given by H. B. Adams in his 
study of ‘‘Maryland’s Influence Upon 
Land Cessions to the United States.’’ In 
the days of the American Revolution it 
became evident that the conflict over the 
ownership of those lands about the Ohio 
to which Maryland was one of the path- 
ways might prove a cause of serious dis- 
pute among the colonies. That Mary- 
land made no claim to the lands was a 
matter of general knowledge; that she 
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should act alone in disputes was never a 
surprise. On the 15th of October, 1777, 
the Maryland Plan for the disposal of the 
lands found voice in Congress. The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation were about to be 
submitted for ratification when a a motion 
was made that ‘‘the United States in 
Congress assembled shall have thesole 
and exclusive right and power to ascertain 
and fix the western boundary of such 
states as claim to the Mississippi. 
‘ Not a state but Maryland 
voted for this bold motion. In the storm 
which broke on her, as in earlier days 
when she stood on platforms differing 
from those of her neighbors, they threat- 
ened her with division among themselves 
if she held out. In May, 1779, after all 
of the other colonies had ratified the 
articles, she still declared she would not 
sign until she had some definite assurance 
that the territory in question was to be 
come the common property of the United 
States. Maryland's stand was wise, and 
she finally won. When she saw that the 
movement was to be successful, she ratified 
March 1, 1781. By 1785 the whole 
territory under dispute had become the 
property of the nation. 

This necessity to resolve conflict into 
a formula of opinion and behavior which 
would express and preserve the colony 
has deeply influenced the form and expres 
sion of political thought in Maryland. 
Influences at work through the colonial 
period, among them the form of freedom 
in the manors to which we have already 
alluded, had fostered democratic ideas 
even in the midst of institutions which 
favored aristocracy. The spread of these 
ideas in the form which Thomas Jefferson 
gave them brought on in the generation 
following the Revolution an outburst of 
dogmatism in politics closely resembling 
the dogmatism of the current theology. 
Justification for these beliefs was sought 
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and found in the rapid economic changes 

and growth of wealth, seriously believed 

by many to be the direct effect of the ac- 
ce of Jeffersonian dogma. 

In looking back to the origins of the 
persisting political philosophy of the 
south, it should be remembered that dur- 
ing the period in which it took form it 
was believed that the interests of all were 
in harmony. As the south was just em- 
barking on a period of prosperity because 
of the demand for her staple crops, this 
unanimity is not to be wondered at. A 
life rural and agricultural in the main was 
inclined to underemphasize economic de- 
marcation, obscured further by the clean- 
cut distinction between whites and blacks. 
In the north, however, a wealthy class of 
a sort new to America was emerging. 
Representing industrial and commercial 
interests, it was concerned with tariffs 
and banking. In the years from the Era 
of Good Feeling to the time of Andrew 
Jackson, this group drew further away 
from Jeffersonian doctrine, and in the con- 
troversies the student finds emerging the 
formulas of modern political campaigns. 
The denunciations of the ‘‘money power’ 
characteristic of Jackson’s administration 
forecast the differentiation of parties from 
the older undifferentiated democratic ma- 
trix. The Democratic (or Republican) 
party divided into Jacksonian Democrats 
and National Republicans. The coming 
of the latter party marks the rise of indus- 
trialism, centering in the activities of a 
class which was to be removed from the 
soil, and concerned with questions of 
currency and commerce. It would take 
a long time to convince a southern planter, 
rural and agricultural in his outlook, that 
he had anything in common with such a 
party. He and his descendants were to 
remain devoted to philosophical de- 
mocracy down to our own time. 

Even with the coming of industrialism 
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and the growth of cities, by political tra- 
dition throughout the country the Dem- 
ocratic party remained the party of the 
great mass of workers, agricultural and 
industrial alike. In the controversy over 
“money power,"’ these workers hailed 
Jackson as the champion of their ‘own 
beliefs. It was of course plain to be seen 
that the city capitalists would find their 
interests the object of solicitude to the 
other party, but economic cleavage had 
not yet cut deep enough to separate the 
aristocratic planter from ‘‘the party of the 
people.’’ Issues acute enough to rend 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson would 
have to wait the development of regional 
sentiments concerning slavery, and the 
growth of a class-conscious labor move- 
ment. But in the earlier period, the re- 
iteration of the doctrines of the rights of 
the people and distrust of centralized 
power offered no incentive to division 
among workers. The party statement 
was simple and understandable: restric- 
tion of federal power, with a field for the 
play of local self-government; payment 
of the public debt and reduction of taxes; 
as nearly as could be free trade at the ports. 
It was a program simple, understandable, 
unmeddlesome. 

Such in brief was the persistent political 
faith of Maryland, and of the other south- 
ern commonwealths. Its simplicity 
should not surprise us, for under a thin 
veneer of aristocratic survivals, social or- 
ganization could not have been more radi- 
cally democratic. Agriculture, the raising 
of staple crops, fisheries, the commerce 
of the ports, summed up the economic ac- 
tivities. Nothing could better illustrate 
the unity of interests which underlay this 
faith than the fact that a man like Roger 
Taney was the chief interpreter of the bluff 
and literal-minded Jackson. Born in Cal- 
vert county, Maryland, of a Roman Cath- 
olic family, Chief Justice Taney exempli- 
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fied what was best in feudal Maryland. 
His span of life covered the period from 
the founding of the Republic to the Civil 
War. Throughout that life with all of 
its vicissitudes, it may be said that his 
struggle to protect state sovereignty and 
individual liberty, while recoiling from 
the imputations of disunion, expressed 
the opinion of the state. The close of his 
life was marked by a characteristic but 
unsuccessful struggle to protect individual 
liberty. At the time of the control of 
Baltimore by Federal authority, he pro- 
tested the suspension of the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus. The delivery 
of this opinion, in May, 1861, was one 
of his last official acts. So closely were 
aristocratic habic and democratic thought 
tied up in Maryland. 

In the crisis that closed the old regime, 
Maryland's skill at solutions failed her. 
That she was of the two civilizations in 
corflict, on this occasion was of no avail. 
Th#: failure may have been because of the 
na‘ure and violence of the conflict within 
the state. In order to understand the 
situation, among other factors, one would 
have to consider the growth in size and 
importance of the port of Baltimore. To- 
day, Baltimore has taken the center of the 
stage in Maryland to such an extent that 
any study of the present situation in the 
state usually starts with her. It is for 
this reason that this study of the under- 
lying factors which make Maryland 
unique, factors which were operative a 
century before Baltimore’s rise to prom- 
inence, has studiously left the city out 
of account. As we approach the present 
phase of social development, this is no 
longer possible. 

For many years after the first census 
(1790), there was no marked tendency of 
the population of the United States to go 
to the cities or concentrate at the ports of 
entry. The increase, natural and by im- 
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migration, was made up largely of men 
who became frecholders, many of them 
with a positive distaste for town life, and 
much liking for the plains, the fields, and 
the forests. Although half of the coun- 
try’s population was in the south, only 
two cities were there, Charleston and 
Baltimore. Virginia, with a fifth of the 
total population, had no city. There was 
soon to be another, however, removed 
quite intentionally from the marts of 
trade. In the summer of 1800, the capital 
of the United States was shifted to the 
northeast bank of the Potomac River, 
on a portion of land ceded by Maryland. 
When Mr. Jefferson came to this capital 
in the making, Baltimore was already a 
port of entry, and a city with a charter 
that made it independent of Annapolis, 

Although Baltimore was not founded 
for more than a century after the founding 
of the colony, she grew into a city-con- 
sciousness rapidly. Her growth in im- 
portance was forced by the events of the 
Revolution and of the War of 1812. On 
the twelfth of September, 1814, the British 
were repulsed in an attack on the forts of 
the city. This date, marking the turning 
point of the war, inspired Francis Scott 
Key, held at Fort McHenry, to write 
“The Star Spangled Banner.’’ Around 
this date, known as Old Defenders’ Day, 
has centered the pride of the community. 
It was in this same period that Baltimore 
clipperships became famous, and that the 
wealth which came to her from her pre- 
eminence in commerce was used for the 
embellishment of the city. Today, one 
who loves to wander through the streets 
and quiet squares of the old city so rapidly 
passing, cannot forget that many of the 
venerable facades date from the stirring 
days. that ‘‘made us a nation.” 

For more than a century, Baltimore has 
had a distinctive charm. This she owes, 
not to her wealth in itself, but to the fact 
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that there was a state whose life had taken 
form before there was a city. It was as 
she was able to express the order and 
stability of that older life, and by a fusion 
characteristic of her genius to interpret 
the old in terms of the new life growing up 
about her, that she became the center and 
stimulus of art and learning, which she 
remains today. 

There is a seamy side to the history of 
this city so rich in its culture. On the 
side the city likes to show is the story of 
the development of institutes and museums, 
the growth of the great university and 
kindred educational institutions. The 
other side is a puzzling history of mob 
action, corrupt politics, unassimilated for- 
eign populations, and the old familiar ac- 
companiment of illiteracy and ignorance. 

It is historically true that Baltimore has 
had a bad preéminence in mob activity. 
In the ten years before the war between 
the States, the city suffered from riots to 
such an extent that the control of the 
police was taken from the mayor and 
turned over to the state. A study by 
Prof. T. P. Thomas of Goucher College 
of ‘The City Government of Baltimore,”’ 
follows the steps by which the Baltimore 
mob fell under the control of a political 
machine which kept in power by means 
of it. The better elements in both parties, 
aroused by the sinister import of this phe- 
nomenon, began a struggle to overthrow 
the political machine as early as 1875, 
but it took twenty years to break up this 
menacing combination. Final victory 
came with the granting of the city charter 
of 1898. It is of significance for the pur- 
poses of this study that the struggle was 
only decided after the breakdown of 
social and political prejudices and the 
gtowth of an enlightened public opinion 
under the influence of a new type of jour- 
nalism. In nothing has the city been more 
fortunate than in her great newspapers 


and journalists, whose influence began 
with the decay of newspapers devoted to 
a particular political party. 

As victims of a period of political decay, 
Baltimore and Maryland are not unique. 
In few cases, however, is it so easy to 
mark gradations. Through her leaders, 
many of them great lawyers of their time, 
Maryland had actively participated in the 
political changes from the time when 
Mr. Jefferson's philosophy was reinter- 
preted by President Jackson with the aid 
of Chief Justice Taney. But with Mr. 
Jackson came a new form of democratic 
organization, the politics of intimate per- 
sonal association, the beginning of 
‘kitchen cabinets,’’ foreshadowing the 
boss rule that was to fasten its grip oa 
the country, especially on the centers of 
population. This substitution of the per- 
sonal for the abstract, of feeling for 
thought, has brought modern democracy 
far from the naive sincerity of its early 
faith. But today the years of struggle in 
Maryland to release the units of govern- 
ment, city and county, from the incubus 
of personal politics, are beginning to show 
results. As one looks over the record of 
the twentieth century in legislation, con- 
viction arises that intelligence is again at 
the helm in the fight with ignorance and 
prejudice. The first important step was 
the passage of an act in 1904 to extend the 
development of the transportation system. 
This act has provided Maryland with one 
of the best road systems of any state. Ia 
1914, the State Tax Commission was 
created, and as a result of its activities in 
1916 the reorganization of the educational 
system of the state was begun. No part of 
the history of Maryland is of greater in- 
terest to the student. 

Although proprietors and citizens of 
Maryland seem to have expressed interest 
in general education from an early period, 
practical efforts were spasmodic and short- 
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lived up to the period preceding the Rev- 
olution. At that time numerous acade- 
mies were established, many of which 
lasted until late in the nineteenth century. 
These schools were privately controlled, 
and are of interest in a study of public edu- 
cation chiefly because their aims and 
methods were taken over when the state 
undertook to establish a free school sys- 
tem. The aim of the academies was to 
give a ‘‘cultural education,’ with Latin 
and Mathematics as the leading subjects 
in the curriculum. 

The school system of the state began in 
1812 with an effort to provide elementary 
schools for those who could not pay. On 
this as a foundation there grew up a system 
of as many school units of administration 
as there were counties. Efforts were 
made, in 1825 and 1864, to build up a 
state system, but they both failed, leaving 
the county supreme. It is evident that 
under such a system there would be as 
many varieties of administrations as there 
were counties, mitigated only by such co- 
operation as politics called for. To the 
end of the nineteenth century the county 
system was in the hands of politicians. 

The effort to free education from politi- 
cal control, begun earlier in Baltimore 
City than in the state, was not strong 
enough to affect the counties until 1914, 
when it was renewed as a part of a survey 
of the state tax system. In that year a 
commission was appointed. It is to be 
noted that the instruction to the commis- 
sion was that they discover whether the 
state was getting the best results from the 
money expended. If the finding was in 
the negative, the commission was to indi- 
cate better ways. There was no request 
that the commission draw up an ideal 
system. 

There is a constantly increasing litera- 
ture dealing with this act of the legislature, 
beginning with the Report of the Commis- 
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sion, published in 1915, and continued by 
the bulletins of the State Department of 
Education. This literature convinces the 
reader that it was high time that the state 
should take impartial stock of her citi- 
zenry. Priding herself on her intel. 
ligence, her generally diffused comfort, 
and her great institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the Census of 1910 had disclosed the 
ugly fact that Maryland ranked thirty- 
first among the states in point of illiteracy, 
Even allowing for the 18 per cent negro 
population, the disclosure could not be 
explained away. Other factors at work 
were isolated schools, poor enforcement 
of attendance, child labor on the truck 
farms, a general indifference and ignorance 
which were chemselves the result of un- 
intelligent public opinion. But the main 
reason for the ineffectiveness of the state 
system was that Maryland schools were 
“in politics.” 

The changes in the administration of 
the public schools of Maryland begun on 
the presentation of the report of the com- 
mission are still going on, and may be 
followed in the publications of the De- 
partment of Education and the press. 
Perhaps it is too soon to predict, for the 
fight with corrupt politics is never finished. 
But today it looks as though the state had 
added another chapter to her record as a 
factor in social change. Although no 
immediate change followed the legislation 
of 1916, as measured by an index figure 
based on attendance and finance, the 
changes made by 1920 were marked. In 
1918, the index was 43.2; in 1922, 65.1. 
Following the special legislation of 1922, 
the number rose in 1923 to 72.7. There 
is no doubt in the minds of those who have 
followed the well-conducted publicity 
campaigns of the Department that they 
have aroused the public to other closely 
allied problems, among them the illiteracy 
of adult native whites, child labor in the 
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agricultural counties, and the need for an 
adequate Americanization program among 
the foreign-born of Baltimore. In this 
campaign the codperation of women’s 
organizations has been animportant factor. 

Perhaps it was necessary that intelligent 
reforms from within should be supple- 
mented by reports from without, in order 
that Maryland might see herself through 
the eyes of others. At any rate, the pub- 
lications of the past ten years issued by 
the Children’s Bureau, the National Child 
Labor Committee, and the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, have been 
aimed at conditions in industries vital to 
the economic welfare of the state. The 
conditions depicted in these studies call 
for a survey of the economic history of the 
state. 

In the decade from 1910 to 1920 the 
population of Maryland increased from 
1,295,346 to 1,449,661. In 1910, those 
living in the cities numbered 658,192, in 
the country, 637,154. The figures for 1920 
were: City, 869,422; country, 580,239. 
These figures cannot be explained by the 
extension of Baltimore’s boundaries, for 
the enlargement of the city took place in 
1921-22. The story of the movement 
from the farms to urban centers is further 
told by the increase in industrial output 
in that decade, an increase from approxi- 
mately $186,978,000 in 1910 to 
$721,952,000 in 1920. In the number of 
those gainfully employed the state stands 
comparatively high. The large number of 
employed women is in part accounted for 
by the fact that urban life has not yet 
destroyed the older organization of the 
household. Exclusive of mothers and 
daughters in charge of their own homes, 
the number of wage-earning women work- 
ing in the homes of Maryland is equal to 
about 8 per cent of the workers of both 
sexes. 3 

Over one-third of the wage-carning men 
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and women of the state are employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
and live in such centers as Baltimore and 
vicinity, Cumberland, Hagerstown, Fred- 
erick, and the larger towns that house the 
canning industry. Transportation is the 
occupation of 9 per cent, mostly males. 
Clerical workers number more than 50,000; 
men outnumber women in this occupation. 

The center of occupational interest in 
rural communities is in crop production, 
forestry, stock raising, and dairying, 
fruit-growing, and poultry culture. Of 
males gainfully employed over 20 years of 
age, 76,568, or 16.5 per cent, are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. It is impossible 
to estimate to what extent the work of 
grown-ups is supplemented by boys be- 
tween 14 and 20 years of age except from 
the school attendance records. Some 
figures of the school bulletins show a 
gratifying increase in school attendance 
even in a period when the rural population 
is declining. In 1923, there were 15,000 
boys and girls enrolled in county high 
schools, as contrasted with 6,000 in 1916, 
an increase of 150 per cent in seven years. 

The story of Maryland fisheries is not a 
pleasant one, no matter from what view- 
point it is approached. From the stand- 
point of the economist, it is the story of 
the gradual destruction of an important 
industry. From the standpoint of the 
sociologist, it is the always sad story of 
migratory and casual labor groups. From 
the standpoint of the educator, these 
migratory workers present a still unsolved 
problem. 

As late as 1897, Maryland stood second 
only to Massachusetts in the value of her 
fisheries. Since that time she has steadily 


dropped in the value of this product. 
Laws for the protection of oysters, crabs 
and shad, were laxly enforced and no 
agreement as to enforcement could bring 
the state to an understanding with Vir- 












ginia. In the period of prosperity, from 
60,000 to 70,000 workers were employed 
in this industry. Much of this labor 
supply came originally from Baltimore, 
and was recruited by foreign families 
coming in through the port, largely Polish 
but with a mixture of Bohemians and 
Germans. Even during the period of 
decay of the industry, these families have 
kept their residence in Baltimore, going 
to the Gulf States in the winter, in the 
summer following the crops of berries 
and vegetables into Maryland counties. 
Women and children make upan important 
part of this group of migrants. A study 
of illiteracy among them made for the 
Children’s Bureau in 1918 gave a rate of 
37 per cent for migratory white children. 
Among the mothers of the children 
studied, illiteracy was not confined to 
those of foreign birth; of native-born 
whice mothers 32 per cent were unable to 
read or write. 

Since the study quoted above, another 
study has been made of the results of this 
migratory life on children. In addition 
to the fact that it was found that two- 
thirds of the children living this life were 
retarded in school, the conditions under 
which they lived constituted a serious 
indictment of employment on truck farms 
because of the housing conditions. Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in addressing the Maryland 
State Conference of Social Work at its 
meeting in November, 1923, called at- 
tention in vigorous terms to the fact that 
neither the work nor the absence from 
school is as dangerous as the type of un- 
protected living which prevails in these 
“‘camps,’’ as the buildings are called. 
The Conference found itself in agree- 
ment with the Children’s Bureau in believ- 
ing that some kind of supervision is called 
for. 

Several approaches to the solution of 
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this problem are suggested. Delaware 
and California, two states which are in as 
great need of seasonal labor as in Maryland 
have tried the experiment of opening 
schools during the season in the vicinity 
of these camps. The excuse that ab- 
sence from school is necessary because 
of the occupation of the parents is thus 
summarily disposed of. Another method 
of assisting both children and mothers is 
by the opening of community centers 
under the supervision of nurses and social 
workers, assisted by volunteer workers. 
Some of these local solutions in Harford 
county were investigated in 1920-21 by 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Surveys, which recommends the work to 
churches. Enlightened employers have 
endeavored to cope with the situation. 
For them, the difficulty lies in the fact 
that the canning industry has in it both 
producers and workers who belong at a 
low economic margin. Enforcement of 
school attendance, local supervision of 
health, morals, and sanitation, and en- 
lightenment of public opinion, should 
eradicate the casual laborer as a problem. 
A social technology which takes account 
of the various factors is called for. 
The development of scientific welfare 
work in Maryland is associated with 
Baltimore and such names as those of 
Amos G. Warner, Miss Richmond, and 
the Glenns, and continues down to the 
post-war revival of the State Conference 
of Social Work. But the fame of Balti- 
more workers should not overshadow the 
fact that with her peculiar gift at local 
creativeness, Maryland has some out- 
standing county achievements. The or 
ganization of social welfare in Mont- 
gomery county is of long standing, and 
has a notable record. The Children’s 
Aid Society of Baltimore county, with an 
active staff of eleven full-time workers, 
has a mental hygiene program which 
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includes a habit clinic. No account of 
Maryland welfare work is complete with- 
out mention of the traveling libraries of 
Washington county. 

The rapid industrial development of 
Maryland in the post-war period has 
thrown into vivid juxtaposition the con- 
trasts between an old, urbane, and ‘“‘set’’ 
community life, and a new, noisy, pulsat- 
ing life which all too often shows char- 
acteristics inharmonious with the sur- 
roundings. Baltimore city today shows a 
disquieting tendency to swing between 
these extremes, instead of finding a com- 
mon denominator to express adequately 
the old and the new. There is no excuse 
for this, in the face of her tradition. How 
many names of which Maryland is proud 
are associated with the destiny of the state 
as an agency of communication, by canal, 
railway, ship, telegraph, and by the 
spoken and printed word! To these must 
be added the work of interpretation of her 
great institutions of learning. 

With proper leadership Maryland and 
her great city might fully regain the rdle 
first committed to them by geographic 
situation and justified by history. Balti- 
more might remain the most delightful 
residential city in America, fit home of 
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art and education. By facing with clarity 
and understanding the problems of her 
industrialization she can refuse the réle 
of exploiter of the population of city and 
state. Maryland has many reminders of 
days when nien dreamed of a noble civili- 
zation. It is within the power of city 
and state to utilize the tradition of tolera- 
tion in a creative effort to solve their 
problems. They could thus link the best 
in their past with the inescapable present. 


(Nore: It has been the desire of the writer to avoid 
overloading this attempt at the interpretation of a 
state with more references than necessary. Acknowl- 
edgement must be made, however, to the chief 
sources to which she is indebted. The studies of 
Maryland in the Johns Hopkins Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science were the chief source of 
information. Bulletins of the State Department of 
Education, of the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, and of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research were used. John Fiske's 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, Woodrow Wilson's 
History of the American People, and Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West, were in constant use in 
studying the function of Maryland in making path- 
ways, physical and intellecutal. Recognition of in- 
debtedness should also be made to the study of 
Andrew Jackson, by Wm. Graham Sumner, in the 
American Statesman Series; to Katherine Coman’s 
Industrial History of the United States, and to students 
of Goucher College who have materially aided in the 
work.) 


SOCIAL FORCES AND THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE 
V. F. CALVERTON 


HE most important concept that 
man has invented is that of evo- 
lution. No trend of thought so 

emphatically characterizes the modern 
age and distinguishes it from the classical 
period that preceded as the evolutionary 
method and logic. That we live in a 
world of perennial flux-had been argued 
by Heraclitus centuries before modern 


thought had experienced the first pulse- 
beats of gestation. But the theory of 
Heraclitus was a metaphysical abstraction, 
undefinitized and unexperimental. Evo- 
lution is ordinarily associated with Dar- 
win as if there were a hypnotic compulsion 
between the two, the origin of species and 
the evolutionary process of life. This 
attitude, especially to the neophyte, is 
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very unilateral and injurious. Darwin, 
after all, but completed the generalization 
of an epoch. He did not revolutionize 
thought, as John Dewey contends, but 
expressed part of that revolution in phi- 
losophy which followed inevitably from 
a sweeping revolution in social condi- 
tions. Neither was he, as some maintain, 
the end of a long chain of evolutionists. 
The theory of biological evolution today 
has gone far beyond Darwin in both cor- 
relation of evidence and clarification and 
doctrine. Darwin voiced a theory of evo- 
lution that expressed his time, the scien- 
tific importunancy of his era. 

Biological evolution is but part of the 
application of the evolutionary concept. 
Hegel revolutionized historical theory by 
the introduction of an evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. Hegel's triadic philosophy, 
nevertheless, was expressive of a different 
age of social thought, and, in the ultimate 
analysis, was devoted to a rationalization 
of the status quo, of the German state in 
which his ideas flourished. His idealism, 
aside from his insurrectionary postulate 
of an evolutionary process in historical de- 
velopment, savoured of ancient classicism 
and dogma. From the revolutionary ele- 
ment in his metaphysics, however, came 
the humanitarianism of Feuerbach and the 
historical materialism of Marx. Marx 
cancelled the absolute and substituted the 
relative, annihilated the old idealism and 
created a new materialism. Marxian 
materialism was as revolutionary a force 
in the development of historical theory 
and social philosophy as Darwinian evo- 
lution was in the career of natural science. 
The materialism of Marx was as pragmatic 
as modern instrumentalism, as free of 
epistemological trappings and metaphysi- 
cal casuistry as contemporary behaviorism. 
It was an entire break with all of the 
materialisms of previous ages. It created 
a new social philosophy, a striking evo- 
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lutionary interpretation of historical proc. 
esses. Buckle, too, in England, in his 
analyses of the telluric and social factors 
that had gone to the making of national 
customs and aspirations, racial religiosi- 
ties and philosophic theory, contributed 
to the advance of the evolutionary con- 
cept. Bruno Bauer began what since has 
gtown into an evolutionary interpretation 
of religion. Lyell in the early 19th cen- 
tury created a new attitude toward the 
history and development of the earth and 
modern evolutionary geology was born. 
The work of Morgan, Bachofen, Cunow, 
and Westermarck revealed an evolutionary 
process in the growth of family-life during 
the successive ages of man’s existence, 
from primitivism to civilization. Politi- 
cal science becomes a study in the evolu- 
tion of states and economics a study in the 
evolution of property-concepts. Contem- 
porary philosophy becomes either prag- 
matically evolutionary in character as the 
philosophy of John Dewey or Bertrand 
Russell, or it postulates acreative evolution 
of the voluntarist type of Bergson which 
is well-nigh mystical in its infinitude of 
changes and implications. In almost 
every phase of thought, be it purely logical 
or experimental, man has learned to think 
in terms of the evolutionary concept. 

In literature, however, a contrast is to 
be discovered. Men have scarcely learned 
to consider its substance as having ex- 
perienced any definite process of evolution. 
The classical attitude still lingers with a 
primitive tenacity. The free-will notion 
of the unfettered genius of the artist 
continues to prevail. While philosophers 
like Dewey will maintain that past 
philosophies have been largely rationaliza- 
tions of the status quo,’ defense reactions 


1It became the work of philosophy to justify 
on rational grounds the spirit though not the form, 
of accepted beliefs and traditional customs. Recon- 
struction in Philosophy," page 18. 
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of different groups in their struggles for 

interests, and historians of the 
newer school will maintain the same as to 
historical theories and attitudes, the 
artist and literary critic develop mental 
apoplexy at thought of the intrusion 
of class-psychologies into literature. That 
literary criteria and customs have been, 
and still are, the result of extant and often 
conflicting class or group rationalizations 
is a sacreligious esthetic. The artist can- 
not be categorized with group psycholo- 
gies and group-interests. His caste-dis- 
tinction must remain. Like the teacher 
he cannot allow himself to be classified 
in unions in the fashion of the common 
proletarian. He deals with spiritualized 
abstractions that are free of earthy eco- 
nomics and sociology. He is the captain 
of his own soul. 

Out of contact often with the collec- 
tivistic nature of contemporary enterprize 
the artist and critic can think only in 
individualistic terms and express an an- 
achronistic psychology. 

Yet if there is to be any reconstruction 
in literary values, at least in literary in- 
terpretation and criticism, this attitude 
must be superseded by one more evolu- 
tionary in character and more scientific 
in substance. We must conceive of liter- 
ature in the same way that we do of 
philosophy, as having gone through a 
similar process of evolution and having 
expressed similar rationalizations of group 
tastes and ideologies. The evolutionary 
concept though expressive of change, 
development, an unrolling in literal lan- 
guage, derives its primary significance from 
the fact that the very impermanency to 
which it attests is subject to a permanency 
of law that makes the evolutionary proc- 
ess of practical and predictable value to 
man. It is this fact which makes the 
introduction of the evolitionary concept 


_ into literature so important and imperative. 


If we must conceive of literature as 
having voiced the psychologies and es- 
thetics of social groups, we must conceive 
of the artist as being a single voice in one 
chorus or another, sometimes in several. 
We must conceive of art and artist, then, 
in relation with the social systems which 
they must express, the social groups they 

t. The artist and critic must 
abandon the belief in their freedom from 
social ideologies, group shibboleths. We 
must study the expression of art in terms 
of this social relationship. In that way 
only can we build up an evolutionary 
social esthetic. 

It is important, however, that we do 
not draw the conclusion from these data, 
in the fashion of the sensational prop- 
agandist, that the artist sells himself to a 
class, that his art is a conscious product of 
class-purchase. To the uncritical radical 
such an explanation becomes a hallowed, 
apodictic truth. In reality itis a thorough- 
ly stultifying illation. The process of 
group or class expression in the artist is, in 
large part, save with the literary dema- 
gogue and soap-box zealot, an unconscious 
adaptation of his work to the environment. 
Hegel did not “‘sell’’ himself to the ruling 
class when he justified the existence of the 
Prussian state and proclaimed it the high- 
est realization of the Absolute Idea in 
political relationships. Buckle did not 
barter his soul because he defended the 
‘laissez-faire’’ economics of his day, and 
in that sense justified the exploiting tend- 
encies of the capitalist class. Voltaire 
did not allow his ideas to be ‘‘purchased”’ 
by the aristocracy when he wrote in his 
Discourse on Tragedy (1731) “‘In tragedy is 
represented the ambition of a prince; the 
object of the latter (comedy) is to ridicule 
the vanity of the middle-class parvenu,”’ 
although in his argument he defended 
and rationalized the prevailing aristocratic 
esthetic. Nor did Dryden perjure his in- 
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tegrity when he justified the Aristotelian 
and aristocratic attitude, declaring in his 
Preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679) that 
“(tragedy ought to be great, and to con- 
sist of great persons, to distinguish it 
from comedy, where the action is trivial, 
and the persons of inferior rank.’’ To 
turn to another esthetic, we cannot say 
that Beaumarchais ‘‘sold’’ himself, his 
artistic consciousness, to the bourgeoisie 
in his attack upon the aristocratic esthetic 
and his defense of the comedie larmoyante 
and tragedie bourgeoise. That his argu- 
ment against the ‘‘heroic’’ protagonist in 
tragedy—evidenced by such statements as 
these: 


Do the warmth and power of a character in a play 
arise from his position in the state, or from the depths 
of his own character? . . . . 

If we inquire into w’ “tof interest is aroused in 
us by the heroes and ; aeroic tragedy, we will 
soon see that the situ... . and pompous characters 
which it presents to us are no more than traps laid 
for our vanity; they seldom appeal to the heart. 

Every man is what he is because of his 
character. 5.5. 2 


was a justification of the rising bour- 
geois class and its cry for a new and un- 
aristocratic esthetic is an unquestionable 
phenomenon, admitted by Brunetiére and 
Taine as well as by the more radical 
critic. That this argument had never 
been presented before this period is an 
explicable fact only when we know that 
it sprang from this rationalization of a 
group or class-psychology. It would be 
scarcely more ludicrous to say that the 
Goncourts sold themselves to the prole- 
tariat, fastidious naturalists that they 
were, when they asked their famous 
question: 

Whether tragedy, that conventional form of a for- 


gotten literature and a vanished society, was finally 
dead; whether, in a country devoid of caste and legal 





* Essai sur le genre dramatique serieux (1767) 
Beaumarchais. 
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aristocracy, the miseries of the lowly and the poor 
would sreak to interest, to motion, to piety, as 
loudly as the miseries of the great and rich; whether, 
in a work the tears that are wept below could pro- 
voke weeping like those that are wept above. 


It is the method, then, of studying 
literature in its relation to social groups, 
their respective ethics and psychologies, 
that we must adopt for our reconstruction 
in critical values. It is the method that 
has already been applied in economics and 
sociology by Marx and Plechanov, in 
philosophy and history by Dewey and 
Beard. It is the only way that we shall 
be able to link art and criticism with life, 
consider them as intricate parts of an in- 
separable process. The artist can derive 
his ideas from no other source than the 
environment in which he lives, and since 
this environment is made up of groups and 
classes with economics and psychologies 
that had birth before he was conceived, 
and into which he is not only introduced 
but is actually shaped by, he cannot but 
express the characteristics of one or an- 
other of these groups in the substance of 
his art. Conflicting group psychologies, 
created by conflicting social milieu, in- 
stigate conflicting esthetic tendencies and 
ethics. When one group dominates so- 
ciety completely, as in the days of feudal- 
ism, there can be but one spirit of the age. 
When there are different groups in clash 
with one another, there is no one spirit 
but several spirits, one dominant, the 
other, or others, fighting for dominancy. 
With the advent of the modern era art has 
always presented several diversified and 
conflicting trends. 

If an annihilation of economic classes 
is ever achieved, the esthetic of the future, 
perhaps a remote, ever-elusive future, may 
regain a unity of substance if not of form, 
a freedom from class distinction if not 
individual idiosyncrasy,—and a new era 
will be born. 
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MONARCHS AND RULERS: A COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL 
STUDY’ 


PITIRIM SOROKIN 


Il. DEATH BY VIOLENCE AMONG MONARCHS 
AND OTHER GROUPS 


HAT the environment and occupa- 
tion of monarchs, and the heads 
of a State generally, are unfavora- 

ble to their health and longevity is 
forcibly shown by their numerous deaths 
by violence.? Under death by violence, 
I mean, on the one hand, all deaths caused 
by assassination, murder, slaying in bat- 
tle, poisoning or strangling by con- 
spirators, etc.; and, on the other hand, 
suicides committed by the monarchs and 
rulers themselves. It is possible to say, 
certainly, that in this respect the royal 
and presidential occupation is the most 
dangerous of all occupations. It is even 
more dangerous than that of military 
men. The position of head of a state, 
around which so many social interests 
and pressures are meeting and crossing, 
fepresents, it seems, the most dangerous 
place in the field of an incessant social 
battle. State executives occupying this 
most dangerous point in the social battle 
field are killed more often than those who 


1 This concludes Professor Sorokin’s Comparative 
Statistical Study begun in the May Soctat Forcss. 

* The fact that the Presidents and the Popes have 
a long duration of life does not contradict this 
conclusion, because they assumed their positions at 
an advanced age, and only a short time before their 
deaths. 
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are placed in less conspicuous, less at- 
tacked, and therefore less dangerous, po- 
sitions. Table X corroborates definitely 
this statement. 

Table X shows clearly thatnot only kings 
have a high per cent of death by violence— 
nearly one-third of the kings died in that 
way—but it also indicates that all govern- 
mental positions—of the presidents, of 
the Roman Catholic popes, of the States- 
men and politicians, or the military men 
—are far more dangerous than the non- 
governmental occupations. The above 
given data make comprehensible this 
correlation between power and danger. 
The data concerning the population of the 
United States are added only for the 
sake of comparison, but it must be re- 
membered, firstly, the figures of suicides 
and death by violence in 1921, according 
to the statement of the Census Bureau, 
were exceptionally high; second, that 
suicides have been growing since the 
nineteenth century and are now much 
higher than they were in the past cen- 
turies.2 Therefore the figures for the 
United States are not representative for 
the sake of comparison and must be con- 
siderably discounted for this purpose. 
But, taken even as they are, they show 


3 See E. Durkheim, Le Suicide, Paris, 1912, Passim. 
G. von Mayr, Statistik und Gesellshaftslebre, Dritter 
Band, Moralstatistik, Tubingen, 1917, p. 279. 
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that the death rate by violence of the 
United States Executives, as well as that 
of all groups connected with power, is 
considerably higher than the general 
death rate by violence for the United 
States in 1921. It must be noted also 
that the fact of being an elected Execu- 
tive of a State does not remove from the 
Presidents the danger of being killed. 
If their share in the death by violence is 
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or 10.5 per cent of the total number, and 
less than that of the Presidents of France 
and the United States. This shows that 
a democracy guarantees its executives 
from being killed no more than a mon- 
archy. Hence it seems that popular 
opinion, in believing that assassination of 
rulers goes on only in a monarchy and 
does not occur in democratic republics, 
is far from being true.‘ 


TABLE X 
Deats sy Viotence AMone Monarcas anp Non-royat Prominent MEN 





NUMBER WHO 
DIED BY 





Theologians, clericals 
Lawyers, judges, jurists 
Roman Catholic popes 


PSUR SOE TI a 6 os ising on baicbiien cacecde oe 


All deaths in United States in 1921 


eeeeeeeeenee 


423° 31.9 
77 21.2 
33 12.1 


94 20.0 

go 10.0 

150 2.0 

182 FS 

291 0.3 

130 0.8 

49 

258 9.0 

226 3-1f 
1,032,009 7-2} 














* Here the total number of the kings, as well as the number who died by violence is different from the 
numbers given in Tables I and II because there may be included only those about whom there is information 
as to the number of years they lived, while here are included many whose duration of life we do not know,’ 
but whose manner of death is known. I give two figures for the number of the killed, because some persons 
are uncertain whether they died naturally or by violence. 

t Besides 22 cases, or 9.7 per cent are doubtful. 

} Mortality Statistics, 1921, Washington, 1924, p. 23. 


lower than that of all monarchs as a 
group, this is mainly due to the fact that 
the above Presidents lived in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, when the 
monarchs’ death by violence also con- 
siderably diminished. In fact, in the 38 
cases studied, the monarchs of Austria, 
Germany, England, Denmark, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Spain and France, who died 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
there have been killed only four monarchs, 


Death by violence fluctuates strongly 
from country to country, and from period 
to period. This is seen from Table XI. 

The table, it seems, suggests that, other 
conditions being equal, the bigger the 
kingdom and the more varied is its popu- 
lation, the greater is the proportion of 


{In addition, H. S. Maine indicates that out of 
fourteen Presidents of the Bolivian Republic thir- 
teen have died assassinated or in exile. Sir Henry 
S. Maine, Popular Government, Lond., 1886, p. 20. 
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kings who die by violence. On the 
other hand, the periods of social disorder 
and social instability are likely to call 
forth a higher percentage of monarchs’ 
death by violence. These results testify 
not only to the dangerous character of 
the monarchs’ business—and generally the 
business of State executives—but also to 
its unfavorable influence upon their health 


TABLE XI 


Per Cent or Degats sy VioteNce or Monarcus IN 
Various CountTrRiks 














a 
° 
CATEGORIES OF MONARCHS Q 5 4 
5 
Glan 
Zz 

Roman Empire (including 16 

of the so-called “provincial 

empetore’’)..cccsscesccees | 92 6 | 66.3 
Eastern Roman Empire.......| 63 22 | 34.9 
Holy Roman Empire, Austria 

ORE Prete. «06005060 csgees 52 xr | 24.1 
PRONGB. csp ccc cincevcvcniecs 77 15 19.5 
IN Ss. tids oc cdivtipnsiyeeds 26 7 | 26.9 
skis once dda cenesess 36 9 | 25.0 
Ns 6 Phech dennis soobnens 40 9 | 22.5 
Mids sic ce cadeb-ae dbest 12 of o.of 
ON iriice wits cnvevants 16 of o.of 
Italy (Savoy, Sardinia, Italy).| 9 rf | x1.1 

MBs ivcccesvvecescscesy GS FT 31.9 














* All doubtful cases are excluded. 

t The absence of the killed here is partially due 
to the fact that the kings of these countries are 
taken only for the last few centuries. 


and duration. The very fact that they 
must have constant apprehension for 
their safety and never can feel quite safe, 
aside from other detrimental conditions 
of a king’s environment and activity, is 
likely, in itself, to contribute to the short- 
ening of their lives. From a purely 
human viewpoint the kings and State 
executives deserve rather our sympathy 
and compassion than our indignation and 
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censure. They are rather the victims than 
the executioners and tyrants of a society. 
It seems that the purple mantle is really 
heavy and mortally dangerous. Such a 
situation, on the other hand, explains 
why monarchs and State executives must 
take many precautions for their safety. 












III. ABNORMAL PERCENTAGE OF FEEBLE- 
MINDED AND MEN OF PROMINENT 
TALENTS AMONG THE MONARCHS 









The previous investigators of the mon- 
archs, among them P. Jacoby and F. A. 
Woods, characterized their mental and 
moral qualities partly in similar, partly 
in a quite opposite manner. Their agree- 
ment consists in the statement that the 
royal families differ very much from those 
of the average population in regard to an 
abnormal per cent of geniuses and feeble- 
minded among them. The difference of 
the Jacoby and Woods opinions consists 
in the fact that Jacoby stressed the in- 
sanity and feeble-mindedness of the royal 
group, and was inclined to regard almost 
all royal offspring, with the few excep- 
tions of the founders of the dynasties, 
as insane; while F. A. Woods, especially 
in his Heredity in Royalty made conspicu- 
ous an extremely high per cent of geniuses 
among the offspring of royal families. 
In his second book, The Influence of 
Monarchs, in chapter XVII, he found also 
‘‘a great deal of insanity in royalty’ (p. 
264). At the same time, having graded 
the monarchs as ‘‘the above average,”’ 
‘the average,’’ and “‘the below average,”’ 
he gave a frequency distribution of these 
categories among the monarchs very 
different from, for instance, the frequency- 
distribution of scholastic grades in our 
colleges. According to his table, out of 
354 monarchs studied, there were 143 
above average, 135 below average, and 
only 76 belonging to the average group 
(p. 244). This means that in mental 
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respects the monarchs are characterized 
by an extraordinarily high per cent of the 
extreme types, and by an exceedingly low 
per cent of the average type. 

This opinion, it seems, is the most 
accurate. Whether we take the per cent 
of the insane and of the geniuses among 
the monarchs, or simply the rates of the 
““above,”’ “‘below’’ and “‘average,’’ we 
would find that from both standpoints the 
monarchs represent a group with an extra- 
ordinarily high percentage at the ex- 
tremities of the distribution of mental 
ability. My study gives the following 
results in this respect. 
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theless, it does not prevent us from using 
the system of marking in our colleges and 
in many other cases. And the fact that 
the system exists and has not been elimi- 
nated as entirely wrong; the fact that in | 
general it is working—means that the 
system is not entirely subjective, but is 
in its essence sufficiently objective to use 
in practice. The same may be said in 
this case. Granting that the evaluation 
is partially onesided, nevertheless, the 
figures show: first, the per cent of A and 
F is considerably greater than we usually 
have in our college experience.® This 
confirms the results of the previous in- 


TABLE XII 


PERCENTAGE OF THE ““TALENTs’’ AND ““Farturgs’’ AMoNG MoNARCHS 





GRADE “A” GRADE “F” AVERAGE 





Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 





13 | 16.7 57 78 
5 | 7-9 7-9| $3 | 84.2] 63 
7 1.9) 4 52 

10 5-8] $5 69 
5 8.6.) 27° 4 PPR ts 
4 18 | 72.0] 25 
6 | 20.0 20.0] 18 | 60.0} 30 























50 | 15.0] 30 8.5 | 272 | 76.5 | 352 











Taking into consideration mostly the 
mental qualities and the ability to rule, 
as they are depicted by the historians, 
and trying to be rather rigorous in this 
respect—that is, to exclude from the 
group of “‘the great kings’’ all who are 
doubtful, and to include in the group of 
“the failures’ all those who would be con- 
sidered failures after the most thorough 
examination, and whom among the kings, 
are almost identical with the group of 
““feeble-minded and insane,’’—I obtained 
the figures given in Table XII. 

In this kind of computation there is 
always a degree of subjectivity. Never- 


vestigators. Second, the percentage of 
“A’’ is far greater than that of ‘‘F.” 
This indicates that, essentially, the con- 
clusion of F. A. Woods is correct: the 


5 As ‘‘F’’ here is almost identical with feeble- 
mindedness, then it is worth while to indicate that 
in 1910 in the United States there were 86.0 insane 
and feebleminded admitted to the hospitals in the 
cities, and 41.4 in the country, per 100,000 popula- 
tion. According to the War Department of the United 
States, Defects found in Drafted Men, Washington, 
1920, pp. 393-4, of one hundred recruits at the ages 
from 18 to 30, there were found 1.15 per cent who had 
mental deficiency, neurastienia, neuroses, hysteria, 
dementia praecox, psychosthenia, psychoneuroses, 
psychoses and manic depression. 
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monarchs representing men more talented 
than the average population. Third, the 
table shows a correlation between the 
per cent of *‘A”’ and ‘‘F’’: the higher the 
first is, the higher is the second. The 
examples of Russia and Turkey are es- 
pecially conspicuous in this respect. This 
confirms the observation of many investi- 
gators (F. Galton, H. Ellis, F. A. Woods) 
that genius and insanity are to some 
extent correlated. Fourth, the very low 
per cent of ‘‘F’’ among the Emperors of the 
Holy Roman Empire may be explained by 
the fact that they were, so to speak, 
doubly controlled: being in the first place 
the kings of some state in order to qualify 
for the Emperorship, they had to be 
elected, and it is natural that the kings 
who were feeble-minded or insane had 
little chance to be elected, or to force 
the electors to elect them. This suffi- 
ciently explains this deviation. 

In producing such a high per cent both 
of greatness and failures, probably both 
factors of heredity and environment are 
responsible. Without good heredity we 
cannot explain such a high per cent of 
prominent men among the monarchs. 
This concerns not only the hereditary 
monarchs, but also those “‘upstarts’” who 
became monarchs because of their own 
efforts and achievement. On the other 
hand, the strenous royal occupation and 
environment, it seems, cause the nervous 
wreckage of many monarchs. In this 
respect a remark of Galton appears to me 
as quite pertinent: ‘“The highest order of 
mind,’’ he says, “‘results from a fortunate 
mixture of incongruous constituents, and 
not of such as naturally harmonize. 
These constituents are negatively corre- 
lated, and therefore the compound is un- 
stable in heredity.’ It is probable that 
the disintegration of such unstable nervous 


* F. Galton and E. Schuster, Noteworthy Familiez, 
London, 1906, pp. 15-17. 
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compounds of the talented royal families 
is greatly facilitated by the monarchs’ 
environment. This may account for the 
extraordinarily high per cent of the fail- 
ures among kings. Both factors men- 
tioned account for the total results of the 
previous table. 


IV. CLIMBING THE MONARCH’S LADDER 


x. The per cent of ‘‘upstarts’’ among monarchs 


In any society, side by side with the 
processes of ‘‘horizontal shifting’’ of the 
population from one occupation, po- 
litical party, religious group, etc., to 
others there are the ‘‘vertical’’ currents 
of social mobility manifested in various 
forms of climbing by individuals from 
one social position up to other, higher 
ones, and going down from a higher social 
strata to a lower one.’ Even the caste 
society of India has had such ‘‘ups’’ and 
““downs’’® not to speak of other social 
groups. 

It is customary to think that the posi- 
tion of a monarch is closed for the non- 
hereditary ‘‘upstarts,’’ and that it is open 
only to those who are born in a royal 
family. The actual situation, however, 
does not completely confirm this opinion. 
Among the monarchs we find not only 
those who were born in a royal family, 
but also those who became monarchs in 
spite of their birth, sometimes in the 
lowest social strata: in the group of the 
slaves, peasants, robbers, poor people, 
and so on. With still greater reason the 
same may be said about other higher 
social positions, not to speak of the lower 
ones. There has never been a society in 
which the doors to these positions have 


7 See Sorokin, The System of Sociology, v. Tl, Passim 
(Russian). 

8 See c.g. Gautama, in The Sacred Books of the East, 
v. II, ch. IV, 22, the Cambridge History of India, v. 
I, 1922, pp. 92, 209-10, 260, 111-223, 288, The Im- 
perial Gazeteer of India, v. 1, Oxford, 1907, pp. 329-31- 
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been closed absolutely to all ‘‘upstarts.’’ 
and in which there has not existed a way 
for the talented people to climb up to 
them. In this respect, the democratic 
societies differ from the autocratic only 
quantitatively, in the sense that in the 
former, this ‘‘circulation’’ of individuals 
is often, but not always, going on more 
intensively, and that the ways for climbing 
up and going down are somewhat differ- 
ent in comparison with those of the auto- 
cratic groups. In regard to the monarchs 
and the Roman Catholic popes—who held 
the highest social positions of medieval 
society—these statements are confirmed 
by the following figures which show the 
number of ‘‘upstarts’’ who became mon- 
archs or State dictators, or—correspond- 
ingiv—Roman Catholic popes. Under 
the “‘upstarts’’ I include all those who 
were born in humble families, who 
were neither relatives of royalty, nor 
members of the privileged and aristocratic 
classes, who rose up from the bottom of a 
society to its top, and became monarchs or 
autocratic State dictators under various 
names—protector, consul, dictator—or the 
popes, because of their efforts or good 
fortune. If we had taken, among the 
“upstarts,"’ all those kings and popes who 
previously belonged to the nobility, and 
who had great fortunes and high titles, 
the per cent of the “‘upstarts’’ would in- 
crease considerably. But wishing to 
avoid many complications connected with 
the analysis of the “‘upstarts’’ of that 
kind, and, on the other hand, desiring to 
find out the proportion of the real ‘‘up- 
starts’’ in a narrow sense of the word, I 
excluded this kind of monarchs and popes 
from the class of the ‘‘upstarts’’ in Table 
XIII. 

In Turkey, all Sultans nominally were 
hereditary Sultans, but through their 
mothers’ side the greater part of them 
belonged to the lower social strata. As 
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to the other countries, I have not studied 
them from this viewpoint, and, therefore, 
cannot give here the corresponding data 
about the “‘upstarts’’ among their mon- 
archs. 

The table shows that the number of 


TABLE XIII 
Numser aNnp Per Centr or ‘“‘Upstrarts’’ Amono 
Monarcus, Prestpents, aND Catxoxic Poprs 





AND POPES STUDIED 


NUMBER OF “UPSTARTS”’ 
PER CENT OF “UPSTARTS” 
TO TOTAL NUMBER 


NUMBER OF KINGS, 





Monarchs of Western Roman 
i gr 45.6 


65 27.7 
36 5-5 
77 3.9 
Monarchs of England 40 5.0 
Roman Catholic popes.........| 144 | 28 | 19.4* 
Presidents of United States....| 29 r4tt| 48.3 
France and Germany 13 3t | 23.1 














* Besides, 27 popes, or 18.8 per cent, of the total 
came out of the middle classes. Only 89 popes, or 
61.8 per cent of the total came out of the nobility 
and aristocracy. 

t The figures for the presidents mean those who 
came out of relatively poor families; those who 
came out of the middle and well-to-do classes are 
excluded. 

} The data are taken from A Biographical Con- 
gressional Directory, 1774-1903, Washington, 1903, 
and from A Compiliation of the Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents, 10 vols., 1900, and from new volumes 
of different Biographical Dictionaries. 


““‘upstarts’’ fluctuates very greatly from 
country to country. Usually the periods 
of social upheaval have been the periods 
during which ‘‘upstarts’’ rise. The table 
also shows that the processes of climbing 
up from the bottom to the top of a society 
are not a specific trait of the modern 
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PER CENT oF “ 
TO TOTAL NUMBER 
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democracies. They have occurred in the 
past, and in autocratic societies as well. 
The idea that there have existed societies 
in which the doors to the highest positions 
were absolutely closed for those who 
were born in the lower strata, and in 
which there were no “‘ups’’ and ‘‘downs,”’ 
is a myth which has never been realized 
in history. Third, modern democracies 
are, in this respect, characterized by a 
more intensive social circulation from the 


| bottom to the top of the societies than 


were the monarchic societies. The per 
cent of presidents in the United States, 
France and Germany, who were born in 
the relatively poor and ‘‘lower’’ strata 
is considerably higher than in monarchic 
societies, with the exception of Ancient 
Rome and the Eastern Roman Empire. 
These exceptions show, again, that in 
some of the monarchic societies, the 
social circulation may be no less intensive 
than in the democratic republics, and 
that the position of a monarch is no less 
open for the poor and low-born than is 
the position of president in modern repub- 
lics open to this class of people. This 
sounds paradoxical, but, in this case, it 
is true. 


2. The velocity of climbing up to different 
social positions. The ‘‘hereditary’’ and 
““non-hereditary’’ climbers. The ac- 
celerating rile of social inheritance 


If there were not the institution of 
social inheritance of social position, and 
if the individuals and their chances were 
equal, then the higher the social position, 
the longer would have been the time 
necessary toclimb to it. Then the “‘social 
distance’’ separating one social position 
from another in a vertical direction 
might be measured in terms of years 
necessary to climb to it. The reality is, 
however, very different from these hypo- 
thetical conditions, and therefore this 
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rule is realized only partially, and, even 
then, not always. The principal factor 
determining the deviation from this ab- 
stract rule is the inheritance of social 
position. The rdle of this institution con- 
sists in the fact that it greatly accelerates 
the climbing to the highest social posi- 
tions for those who are born in the corre- 
sponding group, and greatly hinders the 
rising up for the low-born climbers. 
This is true generally, and it is true in 
regard to the monarchs. Figures to be 
given later will show this clearly. They 
show, first, the average minimum and 
maximum age at the time of ascent to 
the throne by all monarchs; they show 
the same for the non-hereditary ‘‘upstart”’ 
monarchs, and for the ‘‘half-hereditary’’ 
monarchs—understanding under the “‘half- 
hereditary’’ monarchs those who, like 
Caesar or Pepin the Short, had a high 
social position and belonged to the aris- 
tocracy or were the relatives of the royal 
families, before they became the monarchs 
through their own efforts and luck. For 
the sake of a comparison, I add to these 
data several others which characterize the 
situation in regard to other social groups 
and positions. 

These figures show: first, inheritance 
of social position by monarchs, as well 
as by other groups, furnishes the pos- 
sibility of climbing to a social position 
at an age (less than one year) at which 
the non-hereditary climber cannot reach 
it at all. Second, to inheritance of social 
position is due the fact that the hereditary 
monarchs, farmers, millionaires, and so 
on, get their social position at an age 
considerably earlier than does the corre- 
sponding non-hereditary climber. From 
this viewpoint, it seems that the state- 
ment of F. Galton that at the age of 25 the 
chances to promote themselves for those 
who are born in favorable, and those who, 
being talented, are born in unfavorable 
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conditions are equal,—this statement is born-poor, the doctors of philosophy, the 
likely to be inaccurate and onesided. On scientists and scholars, and other cate- 
the average, the greater part of the non- gories of the prominent non-hereditary 
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Avzrace, Moumum anp Maxum Aczs at Ascent To Tarong or Hergepirary AND NoN-HEREDITARY 
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NON- AND HALF-HEREDITARY MONARCHS 










ALL MONARCHS 













































GROUPS OF MONARCHS 
Average Minimum Maximum Average Minimum Maximum 
age of ascent | age of ascent | age of ascent | age of ascent | age of ascent | age of ascent 

jears years years years jears 
I Mihm. o ckbccntevngnnness. 40.7 4 80 55-0 32 80 
East Roman Empire.............+++++ 31.6 3 68 48.8 32 68 
Holy Roman Empire..............++++ 32.9 3 64 43.6 25 $5 
BUS ee bene Goh cobans ovvccncnccyes 24.0 4 67 42.9 34 59 
SUNN cs tne des bdbai ess tewecdereuses 26.7 o-I 53 46.0 53 
Pais s cducnitibne nt babesasbare 31.1 o-I 65 39.0 29 54 
a cc dvin cod aeinssceviccececcces 30.5 7 65 All were of Osman dynasty 




















Total 62 individuals, 3007 years, 
average age at ascent 48.5 
years 






Total 300 individuals, 9334 years, average age at ascent 31.1 years 

























Lewietittindened All were elected 61.3 18.0 100.0 
Preach presidents..........2..s0scee0. All were elected $9-5 47.0 74.0 
German presidents.............s00008: All were elected §9.0 48.0 78.0 
United States presidents............... All were elected $5.0 43.0 68.0 




























2.2 per cent between ages of 21 and 30 Born rich 26.9 per cent 
American millionaires (age 23.4 per cent between ages of 31 and 40 Bora rich 52.8 per cent 
at which those who were 38.7 per cent between ages of 41 and 50 Born rich 19.7 per cent 
born poor became rich)* 24.0 per cent between ages of 51 and 60 Born rich 1.2 per cent 
11.7 per cent between ages of 61 and up Born rich 
American farmers (age at which they Sons of prosperous farmers Poor hired men 
became owners of farms)t 26.5 years 36 years 












American college men (age at time of getting Ph.D. degree)f...........02seeceeeeeee 30.2 years 













Age at which leading American scientists gained recognition§..............s+s++e0++ 30 to 44 years 









*Sorokin, American Millionaires. 
t W. Spillman, “The Agricultural Ladder,” The American Economic Review, v. IX, no. 1, supplement, pp. 
170-79. 

1K. T. Holinger, “‘Higher Degrees of College Professors,’’ Journal of the American Statistical Association, 


vol. XVIII, 1922-3, p. 879. 
§Cattel, American Men of Science, znd ed., pp. 575-81. 

















and half-hereditary monarchs, presidents, men—if they had died at an earlier age: 
Roman Catholic popes, and even the 48 for the monarchs; 61 for the popes; 
American farmers who were previously 59 and 55 for the presidents; 41 for the 
hired men, the American millionaires millionaires born poor; 30, 35, 36 for doc- 
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tors, scientists and non-hereditary owners 
of farms respectively—they would never, 
with very few exceptions, have become 
what they were or are. On the other 
hand, if there were not the inheritance of 
social position, it is certain that, if not 
all, at least a very considerable part, of 
the hereditary monarchs would never 
have become monarchs because of their 
death at an early age. This is shown by 
the following table of the frequency of 
distribution of the ages at which all 
monarchs studied ascended to the throne. 





AGE (YEARS) 








60- 
20-19 42-49 69 


Per cent 
ascend- 
ing 
throne. ./8.0|17.0/25 . 3/21 .0/13 .3/9. 4/5 .0|1 .0} 100.0 
































As the average age at ascent for the non- 
hereditary monarchs is 48.5 years, we 
must conclude that about 84 per cent of 
the hereditary monarchs would not have 
become monarchs if there were not the 
institution of hereditary monarchy. 


Third, the table shows also that the non- 
hereditary positions, even such as the 
position of owner of a farm or a Doctorate 
of Philosophy, not to mention the posi- 
tions of presidents and popes, are achieved 
at an age greater than the age of ascent to 
the throne of the hereditary monarchs. 
This suggests the following conclusion: 
insofar as the greater age is connected 
with greater conservatism, the system of 
recruiting presidents and other executives 
of State, or many other organizations, 
through election, tends to select the more 
balanced and conservative people than 
the system of social inheritance of a social 
position. This sounds paradoxical, but 
in the cases studied, it apparently is true. 
Fifth, the table finally shows that in the 
same society, ¢.g., in the United States, 
providing the starting point and abilities 
of men are equal, the higher the social 
position is, the greater, on the average, is 
the age of the non-hereditary climber 
achieving it. The supposed conditions 
of equality of the starting point and other 
factors are in fact absent; and yet, these 
factors do not annihilate completely this 
correlation between the age of ascent and 


TABLE XV 


Duration or ReiGn or Monarcas, Comparep with Taat or Presipents AND Popzs 





GROUPS OF MONARCHS 


AVERAGE 
DURATION OF 
aEIGN 


MINIMUM DURATION 
OF REIGN 





7-9 years| Few days 
12.8 Few days 
20.7 Few days 
19.9 Few months 
21.4 Few days 
19.2 Few months 
17.0 Few days 





Total (for all groups) 





Presidents of France 
Presidents of United States 
Roman Catholic popes 


I year 
1 month 
Few days 
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the place of social position in the social 
strata. 


3. Duration of the reign of monarchs 


The principal data concerning the dura- 
tion of the monarchs’ reign are summed 
up in Table XV. 

To this table I add another (Table 
XVI), showing the frequency distribution 
of the duration of reign of monarchs, 
popes, and the presidents of France and 
the United States. 

From these tables we may conclude: 
first, that the average duration of a 
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TABLE XVI 
PRESIDENTS 
punarson or nzrcx | womancus | catmousc Phong K 
POPES 
FRANCE 
years per cons per cont per cont 
o-I 8.4 13.5 7-9 
3=.9 33-5 59-2 b es 
10-19 25.1 22.8 0.0 
20-29 14.1 4.1 0.0 
30-39 10.0 0.4 0.0 
40-49 6.2 0.0 0.0 
§0-$9 1.9 0.0 0.0 
60 and up 0.8 0.0 0.0 
Total (for all 

periods)..... 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 














monarch’s reign is considerably longer 
than that of the service of an elected 
Executive of the State, or that of the 
Roman Catholic Church,—in spite of the 
fact that the popes have been elected for 
life and not for a definite number of years, 
as is the case with the presidents. Second, 
the relatively short reign of the Roman 
emperors is due, besides many other causes, 
to the fact that there the position of the 
emperor had at all times, to some ex- 
tent, an elective character. Third, the 
monarchic societies are marked by a 
slower and less intensive circulation of 
the climbers to the post of State executive 
than are the modern democracies and 








societies with an elected head. This is 
especially clearly shown by the frequency 
distribution of the periods of reign or rule, 
Among the presidents there have been 
none whose services have continued for 
more than eight years. Among the 
popes only 4.5 per cent held their positions 
longer than nineteen years, while among 
the monarchs nearly 32 per cent reigned 
longer than nineteen years, and nearly 58 
per cent reigned longer than nine years, 


Speaking figuratively, the monarchic so- 


cieties in the respect resemble an organism 
in which the cells of the head are changed 
comparatively rarely, and in which the 
circulation of blood is going on slower in 
this part of the body than in the demo- 
cratic body politic. In this sense, the 
monarchies may be styled as the societies 
with relatively slow social circulation or 
the climbers to the highest governing 
positions. Taking into consideration the 
proportion of ‘“‘upstarts’’ in the mon- 
archies and in the democracies (see above 
tables) we may say that one of the differ- 
ences between modern democracies and 
monarchies consists in the fact that in 
the former the proportion of the climbers 
from the bottom to the top of a society 
and the rapidity of changes of the State 
head is considerably greater than in the 


latter. This is the main difference in this 
respect between these two political 
regimes. 


SUMMARY 


1. The duration of life of monarchs is 
not lower than that of the general popula- 
tion of the corresponding countries and 
times. 

2. It is considerably lower than the 
longevity of the non-royal prominent men. 

3. The duration of life of prominent 
men is higher than that of the general 
population of corresponding time and 
country. 
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4. The duration of life of the great 
monarchs is higher than that of the 
average ones. 

5. A lower royal longevity in compari- 


son with that of the non-royal prominent 


men is the result of the influence of the 
monarchs’ environment and occupation. 

6. This is corroborated by the detri- 
mental character of the royal environ- 
ment and occupation; by a shorter actual 
in comparison with the expected duration 
of life of the American public men; by a 
high per cent of death by violence among 
monarchs; by the fact that the posterior 
generations of the same dynasty have a 
shorter longevity than the preceding ones; 
by a very close correlation between the age 
of ascent to the throne and that of death. 

7. The group of monarchs and State 
executives gives the highest per cent of 
death by violence. Nearly one-third of 
them died in this way. In this respect 
the presidents of modern democracies are 
in a position no better than that of 
hereditary monarchs. 

8. The royal group in general shows an 


extraordinarily high per cent of men of 
talent and men of mental deficiency: the 
higher the per cent of great kings, the 
higher the per cent of mentally deficient. 

g. The position of monarch has not 
been closed for the ‘‘upstarts.’’ The per 
cent of ‘‘upstarts’’ among the monarchs 
strongly fluctuates from time to time, 
from country to country. In some coun- 
tries it was as high as the per cent of 
presidents of democracies who came out 
of the poor and humble families. In 
general, the per cent of ‘‘upstarts’’ among 
presidents of modern democracies is higher 
than that among the monarchs of auto- 
Cratic societies. 

10. Hereditary monarchs ascend to the 
throne at an age considerably earlier than 
that of the “‘upstarts.’’ The same is 
true in regard to other high social 
positions. 

11. Average duration of reign of mon- 
archs strongly fluctuates from country to 
country. In general, it is longer than the 
period of service of the elected presidents 
or the elected Roman Catholic popes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIVE YEARS OF Ph.D. RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


F, W. HOFFER 


N THE September issue of Soctar 
| Forcrs the Ph.D. degrees in process 
in Sociology and Economics 1920- 
1924 were Classified as to types of subjects 
considered. The present study has to do 
with the geographical distribution of 
doctoral theses in process in the social 
sciences in American universities for the 
same period. 
Where are the centers of graduate study 
in the social sciences? One method of 
answering the question is to count the list 


of Ph.D. thesis subjects in social science, 
as published by the American Journal of 
Sociology, American Economic Review, the De- 
partment of Historical Research, Carnegie 
Institution. The five-year period 1920- 
1924 was taken asasample. We find that 
thirty-two American universities located 
in twenty different states had in process 
for the years 1920-1924, 3592 doctor's 
degrees. New York state leads with 1048, 
Illinois 716, Massachusetts 546, Pennsyl- 
vania 290, Wisconsin 270, California 206, 
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At the other extreme is Texas with 1, 
Nebraska 3, North Carolina 4. It is 
evident from a glance at the map that 
some half-dozen institutions grant three- 
fourths of all doctor’s degrees in the 
social sciences. 

Dividing the United States into regions 
characterized. by similar social and eco- 


TABLE I 


DisrrisuTion or Pu.D, Decress in Process 1920-1924 
anp Tuetr UnpercrapuaTe Coitiece sy ReGions 





Ph.D. A.B. 





Number | Per cent | Number 





56.0 
51 1.5 266 


3.2 
3 ° 160 


14 0.4 206 
° ° 62 
206 | §-7 203 


53 1.5 55 














100.0 | 33,188 


31592 








nomic aspects such as used by The Institute 
for Social and Religious Research in its 
studies gives the distribution as in Table 
I. This reveals that 56 per cent of doc- 
toral degrees are granted in the Colonial 
region, and 31.7 per cent in the Middle 
West. The Range region has none, and 
the Prairie only 3 studies under way. A 
total of 87.7 per cent of all the doctor's 
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degrees are given in the Colonial and Mid- 
dle West regions, while the Range, South- 
west, Prairie and Southern regions account 
for only 1.9 per cent. 

With the 3592 doctoral dissertations in 
process in the social sciences for 1920-1924 
as the basis of judgment, the distribution 
and location of the undergraduate degrees 
of these doctoral candidates was studied. 
A total of 3318 bachelor’s degrees was 
recorded by 380 American colleges and 
universities, 103 by 41 Canadian, 106 by 
13 foreign, 27 by educational institutions 
not located, and in 38 cases no A.B. degree 
was listed. Only undergraduate degrees 
from American colleges were plotted on 
the map and tabulated. 

The largest number of bachelor’s de- 
gree background for the doctorate, is 
found in the Colonial area, namely, 37 
per cent, which is followed by the Middle 
West region with 29.8 per cent, the South- 
ern 8.2 per cent, the Northwest 3.8 per 
cent, the Prairie, 4.8 per cent, the South- 
west 6.6 per cent, the Range 2.1 per cent, 
the Pacific 6.0 per cent, and the District 
of Columbia 1.7 per cent. 

The range by states of A.B. degrees of 
those who are candidates for the doctorate 
in social science is from 416 New York, 
310 Massachusetts, 270 Illinois, 265 Penn- 
sylvania, to none for New Mexico, Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Vermont. Five states 
show iess than five candidates for the 
doctorate. 


MAKING THE VISIBLE ARTS VISIBLE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


WILLIAM POLK 


HE fine arts in the South have been 
so long bedizened with the tinsel 
of ‘sentimentality,—a matter of 

mocking-birds and broken hearts, lambs 


and cupids,—that a healthy prejudice has 
sprung up against them. 

Nevertheless, the time has come for 
North Carolina to welcome the visible 
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arts into its life, without any overwhelm- 
ing sense of shame. After all, the Athens 
of Pericles and the Florence of Lorenzo 
were civilizations not to be sneezed at,— 
even by people with bad colds. The 
Parthenon in Athens is the product of a 
civilization that had something, and the 
Governor's Mansion in Raleigh is the 
product of a civilization that lacked some- 
thing. And that something is what we 
call art. 

The high calling of the artist is to make 
“what is spiritual seem as simple and 
natural as sunlight or the sea,"’ and to do 
that without descending to the laziness 
of symbolism or allegory. His business is 
to make the spirit in matter speak to the 
spirit in man. The David of Michael 
Angelo is a certain marble man, but it is 
more than that. It is Youth, confident 
Youth, going forth to conquer the world. 
The Pieta, that figure of a woman seated, 
with her hands stretched out at her sides 
and the body of her dead son in her lap, 
is more than a woman. It is the whole 
of humanity confronted with the sad and 
inexorable mystery of death. Nomancan 
say where the marble stops and the idea 
begins. They seem to be the same thing. 
So Leonardo could put the mystery of 
existence in the droop of a young woman's 
eyelids, and Rembrandt could put it in 
the crook of an old woman's finger. The 
gteat artist finds matter miraculously 
capable of expressing his spirit,—his 
thoughts, his emotions and even those in- 
tuitions that are deeper than thought, as 
profound as life itself, beyond the reach 
of the philosopher and the scientist and 
seizable only by the artist in his appeal to 
the spirit through the senses. 

The men who could do these things,— 
their works are worth any people’s seeing, 
if only in copies that catch some faint 
reflections of their ‘‘far-off brightness.”’ 
This question of art is not divorced from 
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the life of the State of North Carolina, 
but it is most intimately bound up with 
its immediate development. What Ed- 
ward K. Graham said is everlastingly 
true: ““The life of an active people is in- 
complete without beautiful expression.” 

This State, most especially at this phase 
of its development, needs that ‘beautiful 
expression."’ North Carolina today is 
plastic. The clay of its civilization, 
which was moistened by the blood and 
tears of the Civil War, has been kept wet 
ever since by the sweat of hard labor, so 
that today it is still ready to be moulded 
according to the heart’s desire of its 
people, or merely left a lump. The life 
of much of this country has crystallized. 
But there runs through all of North Caro- 
lina a fresh life, bursting out in new fac 
tories, new public buildings, new homes, 
new churches, new roads. There is 
growth, expansion, development. It has 
behind it the powerful push of some sixty 
years of poverty, self-denial and hard 
labor. After half a century of struggle 
to exist at all, North Carolina has at last 
a chance to make its existence about what 
it pleases to make it. 

There is no doubt that this growth will 
continue. The question is whether it 
will be a growth directed by good taste 
as well as good sense,—a growth in sight- 
liness as well as in size. 

The answer obviously is that it will not 
be, unless the feeling for beautiful things, 
the knowledge of them and the desire for 
them,—such things as we must look at 
every day of our lives, streets, houses, 
stores, yards, landscapes,—is developed 
among the people, and especially the 
children, of the State. 

If we were not kindly blinded to the 
fact by its commonness, we would see 
that most of North Carolina’s towns and 
cities are not models of loveliness. In 
many of them, an ordinary billboard 
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would appear, by contrast, positively 
beautiful. In a climate that will foster 
almost any sort of a tree, shrub or flower, 
we fail to plant them or, once planted, 
take pains to cut them down. We have 
more cause to boast of the climate than 
the climate has to boast of us. 

Not that this ugliness pierces our es- 
thetic sensibilities. We unconsciously re- 
fuse to look at it. Consequently the 
streets of our towns, bristling with tele- 
phone posts, bare of trees and sizzling in 
the summer sun by way of looking city- 
like; our village houses, grimy or painted 
a Seaboard Air Line yellow; our country 
stores with their porches of rust-eaten, 
corrugated tin held up by a few warped 
scantlings, scrouging just far enough off 
the railroad track to prevent the cow- 
catcher from taking off the weather- 
boarding,—and all with about as much 
order and beauty as the back lot of a Ford 
Garage,—this, it is true, gives us no pain. 
But it can hardly give us much pleasure. 
Of too many places in this State it may be 
said that there is 


Nothing here 
Of conscious plan to lift the spirit up. 


All this is changing? Perhaps. Here 
we are creating a new Civilization, re- 
building an old commonwealth, but there 
is nothing to assure us that the old ugliness 
will not be supplanted by a new ugliness. 
We still face the danger that a civilization 
created by a people without a widespread 
feeling for beautiful things will be mis- 
shapen and deformed. 

The plastic and the graphic arts, be- 
sides serving to make the visible life of 
this much-loved State more lovely, should 
hold yet another value: the development 
of the latent creative artistic ability in the 
State. If there are potential painters, 
sculptors, architects in North Carolina,— 
and there are, and they are being wasted,— 
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the sight of beautiful things that other 
men and women have made and that are 
worthy of immortality simply for the sake 
of their own ‘“‘victorious fairness,’* such 
as the troubled marble visions of Rodin, 
the misty rivers of Monet, the pagan 
paradises of Bécklin and the rounded 
harmonies of Renoir,—the sight of such 
things would call powerfully to the crea- 
tive ability hidden in this State to come 
forth and manifest itself. Creative ability 
may not be ‘‘ketching’’ like the measles, 
but the manifestation of it is. Walter 
Pater’s legend is at least true to human 
nature. Leonardo and Michael Angelo 
were painting one day in competition for 
some prize, and Raphael, then a boy, 
coming to Florence for the first time, 
watched them as they worked. There 
was nothing for Raphael to do after that 
but to become an artist. If Raphael were 
born in North Carolina today, he would 
still be Raphael, but he would not paint 
pictures. 

But how can these values be gotten out 
of art? How make the visible arts visible 
in North Carolina? How gain the as- 
cendency of a Prospero over this elusive 
Ariel and make him raise up for us 
his “‘cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
palaces?”’ 

It will be done, if it is done, not by 
babbling about beauty. It will be done 
only by putting before the eyes of all the 
people, and especially the children in the 
schools, ‘‘whatsoever things are lovely."’ 
There is no substitute for the visible ex- 
perience of beautiful things. Good taste 
is caught, not taught. 

The problem is one in real life and 
calls for imagination, ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness. 

An approach is being made by way of 
exhibitions of paintings brought in from 
outside the State. 

Much can be done through the schools. 
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Some of them already have good collec- 
tions of colored prints. Three schools in 
the State have original paintings by well 
known American artists. Mrs. Katherine 
P. Arrington is doing the State a real 
service in this respect. 

Collections of works of art ought to be 
established in the larger and wealthier cit- 
ies of North Carolina, consisting of copies 
or reproductions of the best paintings and 
sculpture in the world, together with as 
many originals of modern art as practi- 
cable, which would doubtless be very few. 
But there is no reason to despise good 
copies. The best museums in this country 
are full of them. Their cost is within 
reach. A good collection could doubtless 
be established and maintained for 2 few 
thousand dollars. 

Such collections would be a beginning. 
They would grow with the growing taste 
of the people, as the libraries all over the 
State are growing. Loans, legacies and 
endowments. would gravitate to them. 
One of them might in time develop into 
that museum of the fine arts that all the 
South so badly needs. Meantime they 
would be doing their needed work. 

Many people would pay no attention 
tothem. On the other hand, many would 
see and enjoy them. And to a few they 
would be the very bread of life. To that 
few such a collection, though poor and 
small, would be like a light in darkness 
or a rainfall on a dusty field. 

What this State might be, in not so 
long a time, developing as it is, if it were 
moulded by a people awakened by the 
sight of beautiful things to a desire for 
them in their daily lives, we can hardly 
imagine. A people with a taste for 
beautiful things will not build ugly or 
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commonplace houses. Perhaps even their 
politicians would not give orders for 
public buildings that are eyesores. Their 
manufactured products, such as furniture 
and textiles, would take on a new and 
vaiuable beauty. Streets, houses, roads, 
buildings, lawns, landscapes, the whole 
State, would be transformed. 

Is it as impossible as it seems? The 
economic and social foundations of such 
a State have been laid in a sound prosperity 
and a widespread education. The super- 
structure that this generation is building 
now ought to be a beautiful one, if only to 
be worthy of the work of the foundation- 
builders. For they had great visions of 
what was to come. North Carolina has 
had her prophets no less than Israel. 
Governor Aycock saw this State in his 
mind's eye as a place ‘‘where every child 
might have the opportunity to burgeon 
out all that is there is within him.” 
Walter Hines Page, that hard-headed 
idealist, audaciously predicted ‘‘a great 
outburst of art and of literature.’’ Ed 
ward Kidder Graham envisioned North 
Carolina as ‘“‘the center of the next 
great forward movement in American 
progress."’ 

A State wearing beauty like a glowing 
garment is the only real fulfilment of these 
high hopes. This is the next logical 
step in the State’s development. 

But it is not automatic. It will come 
only by thought and work. It is the duty 
and the opportunity of the North Carolina 
State Art Society to make actual and 
concrete this ideal commonwealth which 
has been waiting for so long, just beyond 
the boundaries of the visible, in the minds 
and hearts of all those men and women 
who have truly loved this State. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


GEORGE B. LOGAN 


At last the bacillus of service has been 
isolated and put skilfully under a slide by 
James M. Cain in the American Mercury 
for November. This strange itch to make 
the world better according to program is 
not due to the inferiority complex, or the 
rural mind, or sex suppression, or mere 
bigotry and malice. Its general cause is 
the appetite for a dramatic and heroic 
existence that people who live dull and 
prosaic lives are victims of. Its specific 
cause is the idea of evolution, derived from 
Darwin and Spencer but corrupted into 
a vague popular philosophy of moral 
progress. Now that the great adventure 
of the West is over, Americans find in 
regulating other people’s lives the only 
means of satisfying the craving to regard 
their country as a land of destiny. The 
most effective cure for ‘“The Pathology of 
Service’’ is ridicule. 


In the December issue Pliny E. Goddard 
writes succintly of ‘‘Anthropology in the 
United States Today.’’ The tendency in 
this country is to explain a large part of 
human activity as due to habit, custom, 
and social environment rather than to 
geographical factors or inheritance. Now 
that so much material has been accurately 
recorded and analysed, anthropologists 
have begun to interpret the distribution 
of cultural habits. The American school 
is inclined to believe that old and new 
world cultures have developed separately 
instead of radiating from a common 
center at a fairly recent date. They also 
hold that no regular path of social evolu- 
tion has been shown to exist, and that the 
underlying laws of change are so com- 
plicated they may never be defined. 

Leadership based on authority, upheld 


by prestige, and gesturing grandly if in 
vain toward impartiality has been the 
aristocratic ideal of the past. Most apol- 
ogists for democracy try somehow to 
square this outgrown conception with the 
needs of the modern world. But science 
has produced leaders who are strong in 
proportion to the intelligence and not the 
ignorance of their followers, and true 
‘Democratic Leadership,’ as T. V. Smith 
of the University of Chicago argues search- 
ingly and wittily in the December Scientific 
Monthly, must be based on exact even 
though partial knowledge of facts and 
must act toward the control of facts for 
human purposes. A harmony of conflict- 
ing interests by those who are wise in 
their special fields is better than an at~- 
tempted regimentation toward a single 
mythical end. The unity of life con- 
sists not in its goal but in its method 
of discerning and achieving separate 
goals. 


Unlike law and medicine, the teaching 
profession has never adopted a national 
code of ethics. There are, however, 
fifteen state or local codes in operation, 
and some twenty magazine articles have 
appeared discussing their provisions. 
From these J. Orin Powers summarizes, 
in the Journal of Educational Research for 
November, what principles and rules 
have been widely agreed upon. The 
principles are listed under the heads of 
preparation, compensation, social service, 
obligation to pupils, codperation, and 
professional spirit; the rules have to do 
with appointments and promotions, pupils 
and parents, those in authority, other 
members of the profession, and the general 
public. 
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“The Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion’’ has been attempted by 
Floyd H. Allport and D. A. Hartman in 
the American Political Science Review for 
November. From several hundred judg- 
ments on seven concrete national issues 
they selected the minority opinions that 
lay on the reactionary and radical ends of 
the scale, and through various tests com- 
pared these two extremes with the larger 
middle group as to certainty of opinion, 
religious belief, self-appreciation, and 
other personal traits. The reactionary 
and the radical appear to resemble each 
other more than either resembles the 
moderate, and to form together a definitely 
atypical group. . . . . A study of con- 
servatism and radicalism as based pri- 
marily on the will of individuals for 
power—an attitude subserved by loyalty, 
fear of change, or adventurousness—is 
made in the preceding article by G. E. G. 
Catlin. 


We are accustomed to blame our recur- 
rent wars on the combative instinct. 
But pugnacity, argues A. T. Cadoux in 
the November Contemporary Review, is 
like fear in not demanding a periodic ex- 
plosion. Games do not afford an outlet 
for it, since sportsmanship requires the 
suppression of real combativeness, which 
must not be confused with the mere over- 
coming of obstacles. Even in war itself 
success is gained by strict control of anger 
and vindictiveness. The peoples who 
love fighting for its own sake are seldom 
strong of progressive. Moreover, the 
refusal to allow women, rival suitors, or 
private enemies to express themselves in 
war is not considered difficult or a hard- 
ship. The real cause of war is rather the 
lust for power, fear, and the economic 
urge. 


The scientific study of environment, 
only recently undertaken, is now seen to 


be a fundamental part of the social sciences. 
L. L. Bernard, attempting “‘A Classifica- 
tion of Environments’ in the November 
American Journal of Sociology, divides them 
first as to the type of pressure exerted upon 
man and his social organization, and again 
as to the order of their development. 
The chief types—physical, biological, 
physico-social, bio-social, and psycho- 
social—are described at length, together 
with what the author calls derivative 
control environments, such as nationality, 
sex, and political, religious, or industrial 
affiliations. They all have been produced 
as a result of man’s codperative adjustment 
to mature and other antecedent en- 
vironments. 


The primary social relations are more 
than the four that Sumner, Thomas, and 
Park and Burgess have in turn proposed. 
Edward Cary Hayes in the following 
article suggests thirteen—social sugges- 
tion, sympathetic radiation, imitation, in- 
ducement, deterrence, accommodation, cor- 
roboration, competition, conflict, emula- 
tion, dominance-subordination, codpera- 
tion, organization—and defends this new 
array of terms. Social processes, on the 
other hand, are activities such as language, 
moral sentiments, religions, technic arts, 
economic practices, government, fine arts, 
games, education, domestic customs, and 
science and philosophy, which together 
make up the tide of culture. Social ac- 
tivities are explained by other related 
activities, biological facts, and material 
environment. 


Tests to determine the ‘‘Innate Factors 
in Radicalism and Conservatism,’’ as re- 
ported in the October Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, were given by Henry 
T. Moore to three college groups. The 
result of the first test—a list of twenty 
questions—is charted to show the amount 
of radical opinion and the level of intel- 
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ligence at which it is pitched. In the 
second test a radical and a conservative 
group were compared as to learning capac- 
ity, emotional stability, ease in breaking 
habits, speed of reaction, readiness to 
make decisions, and independence of 
majority opinion. The groups proved 
equal in respect to the first two qualities, 
but the radicals were superior in respect 
to the last four, indicating that there must 
be certain innate physical differences be- 
tween the two human types. 


“Can Morals Be Taught?’’ No, de- 
clares Arthur Corning White, debating 
the question in the November Forum. 
The business of education is to stimulate 
investigation, and only indirectly to serve 
society through the results of discovering 
the truth. While it may show morality 
how to function more efficiently, it cannot 
affect the character of a man's motives. 
But this, rejoins Charles M. Bakewell, is 
moral predestinarianism, sheer dogma 
based on a purely material and barren 
conception of man. Human nature is 
plastic, improvable, and can be shown 
how to act more intelligently, which is 
to say, more morally. The home, the 
church, and the law are all inadequate to 
teach right conduct, and the schools alone 
are able to furnish men of vision and char- 
acter to combat the disorganization of 
modern life. 


Social progress is an intellectual, con- 
scious becoming, measured by human 
ideals and purposes and consisting in the 
adjustment of individuals and groups to 
one another and to their physical en- 
vironment. Its aim is the most complete 
self-control and world-control. In the 
past it has been intermittent, discontinu- 
ous, and at no time universal. The two 
chief causes are competition and thinking, 
especially the latter as expressed in inven- 


tion, art, and religion; and therefore per- 
fect liberty of thought is the most valuable 
achievement of modern life. This is ‘“The 
Meaning of Social Progress’’ as analysed 
by A. O. Bowman in School and Society 
for October 31. 


Somewhat less sure, Clarence Marsh 
Case in the November—December Journal 
of Applied Sociology points out that belief 
in social progress amounts at bottom to an 
act of faith. On the assumption that it 
implies societal self-direction toward the 
better life, he states progress in terms of 
three sub-processes: utilization of physi- 
cal environment, social distribution and 
equalization in the widest sense, and ap- 
preciation or judgment of values... . . 
‘The Questionnaire Method,’’ as Harold 
E. Perry sees it, is valuable in an objective 
field, but faulty in that it makes impossible 
a sympathetic attitude, cannot remove un- 
certainties of meaning, encourages answer- 
ing for effect, is too formal to bring out 
delicate shades of belief, and often arouses 
antagonism. 


The study of ‘Periodical Fluctuations 
in the Natural Increase of Man’’ is a 
pioneer field. L. H. D. Buxton reports 
in the October Eugenics Review his analysis 
of variations in birth and death rates, 
within a space of forty years, from Fin- 
land, Brandenburg, Australia, India, Ber- 
muda, and Switzerland. He finds a well- 
marked period of 4.6 years in birth rates, 
and one of 7.33 in death rates, which 
through interference form a cycle of 33.7 
years. These periodicities bear some rela- 
tion, which is still obscure, to variations 
in climate, epidemic disease, crops, tree 
growth, and to the lunar cycle. Their 
causes are undoubtedly physical and ge- 
ographical rather than organic. Modern 
industrialism appears to be reducing all 
fluctuation to a minimum. 
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Food supply, however, is the real de- 
terminant of population, thinks Don D. 
Lescolier in the November—December 
American Review. Asking ‘Will the Amer- 
ican Standard of Living Limit Population 
Growth?” he shows that man has started 
on a fateful race with agriculture, and no 
matter what new lands are cleared or im- 
proved farming methods used there will 
come at length a time when his numbers 
will have to be limited. In the Orient 
they are already limited by misery and 
fear of starvation, but in the west France 
has forecast what is beginning to happen 
elsewhere—the swift fall of the birth 
rate caused by a desire to maintain high 
living standards. The saturation point 
in this country will fall below 300 
million. 


This view is sharply challenged by R. 
J. McFall in the January Yale Review. 
Food is not an important limitation, for 
by intensive and scientific agticulture its 
supply can be augmented more rapidly 
than man’s rate of growth, and both 
America and Europe are still in the stage 
of increasing output with decreasing costs 
per unit of product. Moreover, popula- 
tion may be limited by lack of fuel, water 
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Alpha Pi Zeta, the National graduate social science research society, 






power, textiles, forest products, metals, 
and by the costs of social organization as 
well as by food. Nations, like individ- 
uals, tend to increase at a decelerating 
speed, and the reasons for the slowin 

of their growth are probably biological 
and voluntary. 


Economic thinking, first formulated by 
the classical school of utilitarians with 
emphasis on social welfare, relapsed later 
into a purely scientific analysis and state- 
ment of laws. More recently the use of 
inductive and institutional methods, ap 
plications of psychology, and new theories 
of production have again humanized it. 
Value is explained less in terms of labor or 
utility than of complex underlying mo 
tives. Self-interest competes with a host 
of other fears and affections and impulses 
as the cause of economic activity. The 
tide is setting strongly, thinks Everett 
W. Goodhue in the October International 
Journal of Ethics, toward viewing ‘Eco 
nomics as a Social Philosophy,’’ a means 
toward the end of realizing human hap 


piness. It is not merely applied ethics, § 


but a co-worker with ethics in studying 
the conditions of man’s life in order to 
better them. 







held its annual meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, December 20, 1925. 
Professor John D. Black (Economics), the University of Minnesota, 
was elected Chairman of the Committee on National Organization for 
the year 192.6 to succeed Professor L. L. Bernard (Sociology), Cornell 
University. Professor Clyde L. Grose (History), Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was reelected Secretary, and Professor C. A. Ellwood (Sociol- 
ogy), University of Missouri, was reelected a member of the Board 
of Directors. Professor F. G. Bates (Political Science), Indiana Uni- 
versity, was chosen as a new member of the Board of Directors to 
succeed Professor A. S. Hershey. Chapters of Alpha Pi Zeta are new 
active at Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota and North- 
western Universities and other chapters are under consideration. 
Chapters are established only in Universities in which graduate work 


in the social sciences is well established. 
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HE home and the family constitute 
today, as they have always con- 
stituted throughout the history of 

the human race, the most important unit 
of human society. The great majority of 
college women and of all other women 
sooner or later devote by far the greater 
part of their time and energy to the home 
and become thereby the dominant in- 
fluence in determining the character of the 
home. It would seem obvious, there- 
fore, that a large part of women’s prepara- 
tion for life should be preparation for 
home-making. And yet the women’s col- 
leges prepare their graduates better for 
almost any other occupation. As a re- 
sult, when college women find themselves 
called upon to manage homes and families 
of their own or to give aid and guidance 
in connection with the homes and families 
of others, they begin to realize how little, 
if at all, their education has prepared them 
for their fundamental social task. 

Small wonder, then, that college women 
almost, if not quite, as much as others, 
become so engrossed in learning how to 
do, or to have done, the ordinary, every- 
day processes of housekeeping and are 
generally so overwhelmed by it that they 
never have a chance to get a perspective in 
regard to it, that is to see the home and 
the family in their varied relations to the 
communities, large and small, of which 
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A TENTATIVE PLAN FOR A SCHOOL FOR THE SOCIAL ECONOMY 
OF THE HOME 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 








they form one unit. And so, the average 
college woman is very little, if any, more 
able than the average other woman of her 
general economic and social status even 
to achieve the more intangible elements, 
the atmosphere, the philosophy of individ- 
ual, family and civic life, necessary to the 
highest development of the family, much 
less to manage her family thus effectively 
and, at the same time, to carry on an in- 
dependent outside occupation. 

The possibility of harmonizing the ap- 
parently conflicting interests of the edu- 
cated woman who desires to follow the 
normal course of marriage and a family 
and, at the same time, to carry on her own 
independent individual occupation, is a 
problem which will have to be attacked 
in the institutions interested in the educa- 
tion of women. There is no inherent 
conflict in these interests, for, in the great 
majority of cases, the women who are 
working outside their homes are simply 
following some part of the work which 
women used to do in their homes and 
which the changed economic and social 
conditions have taken away from women 
as home producers. It is one phase of the 
problem arising from the Industrial Revo- 
lution which we have been meeting bit 
by bit for the last century. 

This is much clearer in the case of 
women in industry, in the textile facto- 






















ties, in canning, in the garment industries, 

than in the case of professional women. 
We have not full reports on the occupa- 
tions of college women, but the census 
figures tend to show that professional and 
business women are likely to be found in 
work dealing with the home and with the 
care and development of children. Of the 
Vassar graduates, approximately 60 per 
cent marry and so are directly interested 
in home problems. Many of these might 
have carried on other occupations also if 
conditions had been such as to make it 
more easily possible. Adding to these 60 
per cent the graduates who are concerned 
with the welfare of children, as teachers, 
social workers, nurses, dietitians, doctors, 
scout and camp organizers, we account 
for 74.9 per cent of the Vassar alumnae 
as engaged in their own homes or in work 
connected with other homes, for all these 
women are touching at some point the 
problems of the family and of the home. 
Thus, assuming, as we may, somewhat 
similar figures for the graduates of other 
colleges, we have to prepare many more 
college women for home-making than for 
any and all other occupations. 

Knowledge of how to manage a home 
effectively will make it possible for more 
women to do outside work after marriage, 
and, for those who do not care to do so, 
it would give a professional interest to 
the home, a sense of the importance of the 
task they are performing and opportuni- 
ties for improvements in it. Thus, train- 
ing for home-making increases efficiency 
therein and also the possibilities of other 
productive work. 

While the problem is more acute where 
there are children, it is also present to 
some extent for the married woman with- 
out children who does independent work. 
It might be that in such cases, there would 
be children if there were better means of 
caring for them. The low birthrate in 
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the professional classes is something to 
be considered in this regard. It is a fact 
which eugenicists and social reformers 
bewail. If it were more easily possible 
for both parents to work and, at the same 
time, for home conditions to be such that 
the children would be brought up accord- 
ing to the high standards of this upper 


middle class, there might be more families 


and larger families in it. 

The problem before us, then, is to find a 
method for making possible the harmon- 
izing of the interests of women as mothers 
of families and as outside professional 
workers. It is “‘the home,’’ the making 
possible a completely well balanced life 
for parents and children, and not merely 
“‘the house,’’ in which we are interested. 

In the first place, what are the functions 
of the wife and mother of a family? Let 
us consider only American conditions in 
the class from which the great majority 
of college women now come. 

First, there rests upon her the duty of 
developing the philosophy of life for the 
family. It is she who has had the leisure 
or the inclination and who has taken the 
larger share in establishing the standards 
for the family in regard to their social 
relations, their esthetic, cultural and 
moral codes. The man has provided the 
economic basis for these standards, but, 
even here, the amount he has provided 
has often been and might have been still 
more often determined by the standards 
in other fields set by the women. ‘The 
division of the family income among the 
various uses, to a certain extent, reflects 
her general philosophy. 

Secondly, she has general supervision 
of the care of the house. In the group in 
which we are interested, this should be a 
function of management rather than one 
of routine labor. Management, of course, 
presupposes the necessary knowledge of 
the processes directed. In the plans for 
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the education of home-makers, emphasis 
should be on management rather than on 
technique. The educated woman who is 
going to manage a house as well as to 
take an active interest in her outside pro- 
fession is in the position of the structural 
engineer and should not have to concern 
herself with the manual routine any more 
than the engineer should have to labor in 
the making or the erecting of the steel 
girders and other materials used in the 
construction he is directing. Her educa- 
tion for home-making, in so far as it deals 
with the management of the house, should 
be analogous to the method of preparation 
for management in business. The young 
man does not learn in great detail all the 
processes and spend much time in the vari- 
ous techniques of the industry in which 
he is interested. He is ‘‘run through the 
plant,’’ given a general understanding of 
the various processes but always with the 
aim in view of developing a manager and 
not a technician. So, training for home- 
making should develop, not domestic 
mechanicians, but household engineers. 
Thirdly, she does the buying for the 
home. The American wife and mother is 
the director of consumption for the family 
and, collectively, for the Nation. This 
makes her responsible, not only for the 
welfare of her family, individually and as 
a group, but also for the welfare of the 
workers of the Nation. As the collective 
director of consumption, she is the poten- 
tial dictator of production and of general 
industrial conditions. She has the power, 
though she has rarely used it, to deter- 
mine, if not what commodities shall be 
made, at least what commodities shall 
not be made, and what conditions of work 
shall be socially acceptable. The Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control is working 
through this idea with its Prosanis Label, 
placed on women’s ready-made clothing 
made under approved conditions. The 


possibilities of improvement in industrial 
conditions from the use of this power by 
the consumer are very wide. 

Fourthly, she is responsible for the care 
of the children. This is, of course, bound 
up with all her other functions, with the 
philosophy she adopts, with the manner 
in which the house is run, with her meth- 
ods of buying. Their mental welfare is 
more difficult to achieve than their physi- 
cal, but malnutrition clinics as well as 
child behavior clinics are supplying evi- 
dence that there is chance for general im- 
provement, not only among the poorer 
classes whom we tend to associate with 
clinics, but among the distinctly well-to- 
do and socalled educated groups. Even 
though each mother had the aid of such 
day care as that given by the Merrill- 
Palmer School, she is still responsible for 
the main guidance of the child and must 
understand something of Child Psychol- 
ogy and of Mental Hygiene. In our dis- 
cussions of education for home makers, 
let us remember, however, that, while 
the impressions of the preschool child are 
vital in the development of a normal and 
well-developed personality, still the prob- 
lems of adolescence have also to be met 
and probably with less aid and more in- 
terference from outside than in the case of 
the pre-school child. 

Fifthly, it is the wife and mother of 
the family who undertakes the codrdina- 
tion of the interests of the different mem- 
bers of the family. She is more or less 
of an arbitrator, or at least a conciliator, 
in regard to the conflicting claims of the 
members of the family on the economic 
and social resources of the group. It is 
largely through her that the family holds 
together asaunit. A family in which the 
mother but not the father, is inefficient, 
or shirks her responsibilities, fails much 
more completely and much more rapidly 
than one where only the father is of in- 
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ferior capacity. There is no inherent ne- 
cessity in this, no psychological difference 
between men and women as such which 
would account for it. But tradition and 
custom have laid upon the women this 
task of home-making, and, the division of 
labor having been accepted since primitive 
times, its influence is so deep set as to be 
often taken for an inborn trait. 

Would it not be possible, someone will 
ask, for the mother of the family who 
works to turn over these functions to 
paid agencies while she follows her pro- 
fessional career? Most decidedly not! 
Except under very rare and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Experience in child placing 
and child care has taught us that the 
family is the only place in which a child 
can be reared successfully, and the family 
means two parents and the children, ac- 
tually functioning as a unit. The minute 
all the functions now performed by the 
mother are turned over to paid workers, 


the subtle thing we call family life dis- 


appears. Motherhood must be more than 
a passing biological phenomenon. 

How, then, can any person be a mother 
of a family and a professional or business 
woman? One plan we can eliminate in 
discussing the work of married women 
and that is the idea that a woman can be 
trained as an expert along certain lines, 
practice hex profession for a few years, 
marry and devote herself to her family for 
a period of some fifteen years, and then, 
at the age of perhaps forty, return to her 
profession, and pick up the threads where 
she le:t them. Thisisimpossible. In the 
intervening time, the profession has 
changed. It is true, she may have done 
some reading, for example, and kept in 
general touch with the work, but she has 
not been under compulsion to keep abreast 
of the time; competition has been absent. 
Further, there is the more important psy- 
chological factor. She has been manag- 
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ing her own home, has taken no directions 
from anyone, has not been under compari- 
son, has been herself the judge of her own 
efforts, in a sphere where there are no rec- 
ognized standards of achievement. She 
has been able in large measure to choose 
her own time for doing things. Such 
conditions of work unfit any but the very 
unusual person for return to professional 
life, and still more to business life. 

Ruling out this plan, then, can a woman 
successfully combine the two functions of 
home and of outside occupation? Given 
the proper conditions under which to 
manage the house and care for the chil- 
dren and the proper job, she can. But we 
are assuming a great deal, for the “‘proper 
conditions’’ are rarely found. What are 
they? 

First, and perhaps most important and 
most difficult of achievement but luckily 
not necessarily first in chronological order, 
there must be a change in the attitude of 
society towards the work of married 
women. We need scientific investigation, 
weighing of evidence, not sentimental 
praise or condemnation based on purely 
emotional reactions. This change must 
be instigated by the married women them- 
selves. Their work outside the home 
must cease to be regarded as something 
remarkable or abnormal. Remember that 
we are only speaking of the woman in 
business or in a profession. The woman 
in industry presents a very different prob- 
lem. She is working outside the home, 
not through interest in her occupation, 
or in a career in general, but through 
economic necessity, on the most uncertain 
tenure and for inadequate pay. The two 
issues must be kept apart and handled sep- 
arately. It may be that aids towards 
solving the problem of the mother-pro 
fessional will help the mother-in-industry, 
but, in order to do so, they must be, at 
the start, studied apart. The work of the 
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married professional woman must be done 
in a matter-of-fact way. What is done 
with the blare of trumpets is regarded as 
a show and not as a normal occurrence. 
What we need is more women working 
quietly in the various professions and busi- 
nesses. The more already there, the easier 
it will be for others to follow. This 
means training and education. 

Another prerequisite is that there shall 
be readily available and efficient services 
for the routine work of the home and for 
the children during those hours while the 
mother is away. This is less difficulc 
than the first. It requires development of 
means of production rather than the edu- 
cation of public opinion. Such agencies 
as Day Nurseries, Agencies to Care for the 
Pre-school Child, Cooked Food Service, 
Central Heating and Hot Water, and other 
household aids, are more than fanciful 
ideas. They have been tried on a small 
scale, with, it is true, varying success, 
but the experience has been sufficient to 
furnish a basis for the belief that, with the 
tight type of organization and manage- 
ment, they could succeed. Commercial 
laundries and bakeries, which today are 
giving in many cases highly satisfactory 
service, are simply forerunners of many 
similar agencies. 

The organization of all these services is 
to be based on the assumption that the 
family will be retained as a unit. Their 
object is, not the institutionalizing of the 
family, but the further application of 
large-scale production to the making of 
commodities and services needed for the 
immediate use of the home. In establish- 
ing these agencies, there will have to be 
a choice, in any given case between profit- 
making, commercial agencies and co- 
Operative agencies. We need investiga- 
tion and analysis of experience already 
available and experimentation to deter- 
mine which form will be the mote effi- 
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cient. Up to date, codperative enterprises 
have shown more failures than successes 
but probably no greater proportion of 
failures than private commercial concerns 
doing the same work. With more knowl- 
edge there is more promise of success. 
The case for codperation has not been yet 
by any means sufficiently tried to be con- 
clusively considered as lost. 

These agencies will care for a great deal 
of the housework, but, in most homes, 
there are many things which could be 
done most satisfactorily by a full-time 
domestic worker. With the improve- 
ments resulting from taking more of the 
work out of the house, there might well 
go a reform in domestic service. Under 
another name, with adequate training, a 
more reasonable attitude on the part of 
the employer in regard to hours and con- 
ditions of work, organization along trade 
union lines to help dignify the work and 
to guarantee the continuance of these 
reforms, with the introduction of more 
men into domestic service, both as spe- 
cialized hour workers and as full-time 
workers, there seems no good reason why 
this type of wage earning should not be 
more desirable than many types of factory 
work. Three-quarters of the blame for 
the present crisis in domestic service must 
be laid at the door of the employer with 
her traditional and undemocratic ideas. 
She has sat and complained bitterly of the 
hardness of her lot, and of the ingratitude 
and unreasonableness of her assistants, 
but has shown no intelligent interest in 
finding a solution for the problem. 

Another agency, now existing on a small 
scale, which might be developed is that 
of the professional buyer. While, as 
has been suggested, buying of special 
clothing, of furniture, of books, of articles 
in general which express the taste and 
ideals of the family must be performed by 
the family, there are many articles like 
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notions, kitchen ware, ordinary bed and 
table linen, children’s stockings, under- 
clothing, to list but a few, which are of a 
more or less routine nature. A buyer 
could undertake to maintain the supply 
of such articles and also to see that they 
are kept in repair. 

Inside the house itself there are many 
chances for reducing labor. Our houses 
are not well adapted for present day living 
conditions, especially in cities. As more 
women become architects or as architects 
become more interested in domestic prob- 
lems, we may hope to see great changes in 
the arrangement, the finish and the furnish- 
ing of our houses which will make for 
less work, for less initial outlay and for 
less cost of maintenance. 

The routine work of the house can by 
these means be taken care of. The prob- 
lem of management will remain and can- 
not be shifted from the shoulders of the 
wife and mother, whatever her outside 
occupation. But we must not forget the 
economic problem which is the key-note 
of the whole question. Can the woman 
earn enough outside the home to pay for 
these services which we are proposing? 
That is, does the work she now does ir 
the home but could delegate to others 
bear a greater value in pecuniary terms 
than the work she would thus beenabled to 
do outside the home? If so, is it because 
she is untrained or unfitted for the outside 
work, or because of the price of the assist- 
ance and services through which she has 
to replace herself in the home? The law 
of diminishing costs must be borne in 
mind. Where these services do exist to- 
day they are run on a relatively small 
scale. With greater use, their output will 
increase, with a resulting decrease in the 
per unit cost. This, taken in connection 
with the improvements in their organiza- 
tion and management should bring them 
within the reach of the ordinary profes- 
sional or business woman. 
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How much time should the woman be 
allowed for management of the home? 
Should it be so much that she can only 
have a part time job outside the home? 
If so, can business and professional posi- 
tions be so arranged as to allow for a half 
time worker without excluding possibili- 
ties for promotion, and for advancement 
in the chosen line of work? 

Two lines of investigation must be fol- 
lowed in answering these queries. First, 
would it be possible to decrease the time 
required for management by progress in 
household engineering and, perhaps, by 
some sharing of this task by the husband, 
a phenomenon which we see growing 
more and more among professional people. 
Second, what type of work and what spe- 
cific branches of it are possible for women 
who can give only half time to outside 
work? 

At present there is no institution in 
which research and experimentation center 
around these problems of the home. We 
need a special school of university grade, 
equipped for research, for experimentation 
and for graduate instruction of a character 
more analogous to that of the Medical 
Schools than of the academic graduate 
departments. 

The problems of the home have been 
attacked in the past too largely from the 
physical side. The first effort of the in- 
stitutions interested in home-making was 
to teach the efficient handling of raw ma- 
terials inthe home. This meant emphasis 
upon cooking and sewing. Then came 
the introduction of courses in pure science, 
especially in Chemistry and the emphasis 
upon health through sanitation and nu- 
trition. More recently Physics has been 
entering with material on light, heat, 
ventilation and electricity. A few schools 
have recognized the economic factors to 
a somewhat limited extent as they enter 
into budget-making and into buying such 
things as ready-made garments. The 
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courses on clothing lay less stress on the 
making of garments and more on tests of 
quality and on the other considerations 
in buying ready made things. The latest 
step, still largely in the agitation stage, 
has been for a recognition of the social 
influence of the home. It has been sug- 
gested that a course in ‘‘Home Economics” 
should enable a wise adjustment to the 
new social and economic world, in order 
that the home may function efficiently as 
a business and educational institution. 
This necessitates the development of a 
feeling for the dignity and importance of 
homemaking and a recognition of the 
necessity for training, scientific and cul- 
tural, for the task. 

This training naturally falls into two 
divisions, each with a definite function, 
the undergraduate, and the graduate and 
research divisions. The background re- 
quired for home-making is a liberal educa- 
tion. There is no need to introduce 
“majors’’ in home-making into the col- 
leges. Let each student take the subjects 
leading to the profession in which she is 
most interested but at the same time make 
it possible for her to have advice so that 
if she desires she may include among her 
tlectives certain subjects that will be of 
immediate value to her as a home-maker. 
Of course all knowledge that she may 
acquire is of value, but some facts, and 
still more some attitudes or methods of 
approach, are more pertinent to her im- 
mediate problem than are others. 

Thus few or no special courses need be 


| introduced. For example, it is not neces- 


sary, or even desirable, to have in the 
undergraduate curriculum a special course 
in Chemistry for those interested in home- 
making. Itis the principles of Chemistry, 
the scientific method, and the ability to 
apply them to problems of the home, 
which are important. It would be pos- 
sible and desirable to use as illustrations 
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in Chemistry courses applications of the 
facts of Chemistry to the home as well as 
to other industries. In fact, it is time, 
not merely for this special purpose, but 
for the general purposes of education, that 
all courses be related more carefully, con- 
stantly and completely to the everyday 
life of most people rather than exclusively 
as now, to the special, striking, industrial 
interests of the few. 

Likewise in the graduate school the 
sciences are required to give not so much 
technical skill, as a broad and general 
knowledge of scientific principles. There 
is no reason for advocating the establish- 
ment of a new institution or department 
for the study of home problems with 
science as its basis. Not that science is 
unimportant but that it is already being 
connected with the home and connected 
well. Practically all the women in home 
economics who have received their doc- 
torate have received it in physiological 
chemistry, and there are a larger number 
who have had a year or more of graduate 
work in the chemistry of nutrition. This 
fact shows in the work being done in the 
general field of the home. 

Much the same applies, though in a less 
degree, to child psychology. The Mer- 
rill-Palmer School and The Iowa Child 
Welfare Station, are notable examples of 
the work being done in the field of child- 
care. New ideas for the training of chil- 
dren are coming from their experiments 
and publications as well as from the child 
behavior clinics and other like institutions. 

The journals and the discussions at con- 
ferences indicate that the home economics 
group, the only one interested primarily 
in the problems of the normal home, are 
beginning to feel their way toward the 
social sciences. They have found some- 
thing lacking in their work and are com- 
ing to realize that an understanding of 
human relations is paramount for family 
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success. What we need is the develop- 
ment of the science of the social economy 
of the home. The material is available. 
What we have lacked is interest in the 
problem and a realization of its impor- 
tance. The home is a term rarely men- 
tioned in orthodox economics. The 
economic significance of the home, its 
economic problems, the position of the 
buyer as the potential ultimate controller 
of production, the need in the field of 
production for the economical provision of 
services for the home are all either entirely 
ignored or simply glanced at in passing 
and left alone as unworthy of attention. 
We need investigation into the economic 
problems of the home and into their pos- 
sible correlation with a desirable philos- 
ophy of family life. 

The colleges are not chiefly responsible 
for present day economic and social prob- 
lems, but they are responsible for prepar- 
ing students to meet them. More and 
more we see married women continuing 
their outside occupations or wishing that 
they might be able todoso. The popular 
magazines and the weeklies carry articles 
on the discontented middle aged woman, 
well-to-do, bored. They suggest that she 
needs work. She does. But where in 
the business or the professions can she fit 
in under present conditions? The under- 
graduate curriculum should make some 
provision to prevent the present genera- 
tion from being in this same position when 
they in their turn are fifty. This could 
be done by making possible the correla- 
tion of the home and the professions or 
other similar outside occupations. 

What knowledge is basic for home- 
making? What subjects should the stu- 
dent be advised to take outside of those 
required for her major? For the health of 
her family she needs the facts of nutrition, 
home and community sanitation, personal 
hygiene, public health; for the economic 
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problems, knowledge of how to spend, of 
factors affecting price and quality, of 
general industrial conditions; for the many 
problems of human relations, psychology, 
including some special work on child 
psychology and education; for the social 
problems, a knowledge of the institution 
of the family, its history and functions, the 
relations of the family to the community 
in its governmental, legal and other social 
aspects. 

For successful family life, the parents 
must have the knowledge necessary to 
work with the community agencies. The 
school, for example, cannot carry out its 
health program without codperation of 
of the home. The parents must send 
their children to school physically fit to 
receive the full benefit of educational op 
portunities. Malnutrition studies show 
that the well-to-do are as greatly at fault 
as the poor, much more at fault in propor- 
tion to their opportunities. Lack of care 
or lack of knowledge, chiefly the latter 
lies behind malnutrition as well as lack 
of income. 

To repeat the object of these courses is 
to teach the student how to live in a family 
while, perhaps, at the same time pursuing 
her chosen occupation; how to meet her 
daily needs as an individual and, in many 
cases, as the mother of a family; and, how 
to take her proper place in the community 
as a promoter of welfare. 

With careful planning these courses 
could be taken as what are commonly 
called electives and distribution courses. 
They could be arranged in an orderly se- 
quence. The only change that might 
have to be made in the curriculum would 
be the removal of several courses as pre- 
requisites for an advanced, course and this 
is a movement which already has its many 
champions. Such a plan of coérdinating 
courses from several widely separated de- 
partments all bearing on the focal problem 
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of the home, would have the advantage 
of giving to the student an idea of the 
wholeness of life, of the unity of knowl- 
edge, in breaking down ideas of barriers 
fashioned by departmental divisions. 
Also, through the graduate school, there 
might be the further improvement of co- 
ordinating subject matter so that there 
would be less duplication in the courses 
of the various departments. 

There would be a member of the faculty 
designated as consultant for students who 
would wish to use their free hours in this 
way to acquire a basic knowledge of 
home-making. It would be desirable to 
have work in Chemistry, Biology, Phys- 
ics, Hygiene, Economics, Government, 
Sociology, Philosophy, Psychology, Edu- 
cation, and, if possible, Art. In most 
colleges these could all be provided for, 
if the elections were correctly made from 
the Freshman year on. For example, a 
student who intends to teach English or 
to write would major in English. She 
could get the background for homemaking 
by taking as the science requirements in 
her first two years Chemistry and Biology. 
If she had not taken Physics in High School 
she might find it desirable to use one of 
her electives for this subject. A general 
course in Art, one that would give her 
some basis for judgment of line and color, 
and some feeling for design, would be a 
useful and is a very general elective in the 
first or second year. 

In her Sophomore year such a student 
should elect the general course in Sociol- 
ogy, one that would give her a survey of 
the development of society, of its institu- 
tions and of their interrelation. Most col- 
leges require some work in general psy- 
chology and in philosophy. Both of 
these are essential for our purpose. In the 
Junior and Senior years there would be 
time, under most plans of study, for a 
course on the Family, for Child Psychol- 
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ogy, for Educational Psychology and for 
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a course in Home and Community Hy- 
giene. These courses would give a mini- 
mum background for home making. Other 
very desirable courses would be further 
work in Art, particularly on architecture 
and on design, Mental Hygiene, general 
Economics, American Government, Social 
Legislation, Eugenics, Physiology, House- 
hold Chemistry, Chemistry of Food Analy- 
sis, Biochemistry, Bacteriology. 

This is not given as a list that would 
be taken by all but simply as suggestions 
from which students interested in particu- 
lar phases of home-making could choose 
electives. A major in Sociology would, 
perhaps, in most institutions make it 
possible for a student to take more of 
these desirable courses than would any 
other major. For those desiring to enter 
Home Economics as a profession majors 
in Chemistry and in Physiology offer a 
usual entry. 

In every case the program should be 
such as to permit time for continuation 
of language, music, literature, or other 
cultural interests. No rigid list of courses 
should be laid down as the choice would 
depend on the major chosen, on the past 
experience of the student and on her future 
plans. It would be the function of the 
special faculty consultant to work out a 
plan of codrdinated courses for each stu- 
dent interested in this work. No machin- 
ery would be needed. A brief statement in 
the Course of Study drawing attention 
to the fact that there was a special faculty 
adviser for this purpose would be all that 
was necessary. This person, might, in 
time, do something toward drawing the 
departments closer together and giving 
them more knowledge of the work each 
was doing. 

These provisions for undergraduate 
work could be readily provided in any of 
the better colleges and universities. But 
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to break new ground, to correlate the 
work, to provide material for future im- 
provements there is needed a new institute 
or graduate school for research into the 
Social Economy of the Home. 

This institute would have two main 
problems, the improvement of conditions 
affecting home management, and the cor- 
relation of professional work and home- 
making. Such an establishment should be 
open only to those who have a B.A. degree 
and possibly to those who have had long 
experience in some special field, as, for 
instance teachers of home economics, and 
to professional women successful in their 
own line and wishing to learn more of 
household engineering. Both these latter 
groups would bring to the school interest- 
ing experience and thus help to throw 
light on the main problems. 

The problem of the home should be ap- 
proached from the point of view of man- 
agement. For example, there would be 
a training house reproducing home con- 
ditions, with children. But this house 
should be run on lines rather different 
from that of the usual home economics 
type. There should be two houses, one 
where the students would go first to get 
practice in doing the actual routine work, 
the other, and this the more important, 
where outside services would be used, 
domestic aids employed, where, in short, 
home conditions as they would be for the 
mother-professional and for most other 
college women would be reproduced. 
This could also be used as an experiment 
unit for the training of expert domestic 
assistants. This new type of training 
house is suggested because for our group, 
it is not techniqre which is of the highest 
importance but the acquiring of informa- 
tion, of methods and modes of thought to 
enable each one to develop a philosophy 
of the spirit and purpose of family life, 
of the care and training of children, of 
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tight social attitudes. The technique of 
the house is a means to this end. It is 
necessary as the essential basis for leisure 
and for steady nerves. 

For those who intend to be teachers, 
for those secking training in research, 
there should be a special department of 
investigation. This would codperate 
with, and act as a clearing house for, 
the various agencies interested in voca- 
tional work for women, and for those in- 
terested in household engineering and in 
child care. These several groups are 
working apart not realizing the value of 
one to the other. 

Another department would be that of 
publication. There is a vast amount of 
material, of varying degrees of value, 
bearing on the problem of the home. 
What is needed is scientific synthesis, a 
drawing together and evaluating of the 
work already done by experimenters and 
investigators in such form as to be readily 
available. The national government in 
its publications give some idea of the ex- 
tent of this material. The list of its de- 
partments interested in various phases of 
the home is a long one. 

The scope of the work of the national 
government gives some idea of the general 
interest in the problem. The same in- 
terest is shown in the development of 
home economics work. The Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 makes provision for 
Home Economics in secondary schools and 
for the training of teachers of this subject. 
In 1923 there were operating under the 
provision of this act 726 all-day schools 
with 1187 teachers, in which some 140,000 
women and girls were receiving instruc- 
tion. For training teachers, there were 
72 institutions for whites and 13 for 
colored students. It is estimated that in 
the whole educational system in the 
United States there are fifty thousand 
teachers of home economics. Besides 
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there is the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which administers 
through the Office of Coéperative Ex- 
tension Work the Smith-Lever Extension 
Act of 1914. Under this act and related 
Federal and State legislation, some, nine- 
teen million dollars is now annually 
available for codperative extension work 
in Agriculture and in home economics. 
In 1923, of this amount $3,700,000 was 
used for work in Home Economics and 
another $1,134,000 for boys and girls’ 
clubs. The Purnell bill of 1925 has made 
available funds for research in home 
economics. 

All this work needs synthesis. The 
leaders and the rank and file need to be 
trained on broader lines than that which 
they are now obtaining from the spe- 
cialized institutions. They need to have 
their work socialized and humanized 
thtough the social sciences. 

It will be noted that most of the work 
now being done deals with the food prob- 
lems of the home. This is valuable but 
other problems are equally important. 
The new school should have funds for 
experimentation on broad lines in those 
agencies which would lighten the work 
of the home. There have been experi- 
ments in cooked food service. These 
have been carried on under diverse con- 
ditions and on the whole with little suc- 
cess. There has been no thorough investi- 
gation of their methods and of the causes 
of failure. This should be made and on 
the basis of the findings and of the suc- 
cessful European experiments, further ex- 
periment should be tried. Likewise ven- 
tures in other fields would be desirable, 
nurseries, agencies for the care of the pre- 
school child, the training of Home As- 
sistants and an organization for the ad- 
ministration of their work. Some of 
these experiments might pay their way 
from the beginning. In the Oregon Agri- 
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cultural College practice house, there 
have always been more children offered 
than could be accepted and the parents 
have always paid the expense of the child. 

The work of the school should be useful 
to several types of women. 

First, to the woman whose sole occupa- 
tion will be that of managing a home. 
This training will give her a wider out- 
look, will make it possible for her to 
enter her work with a professional spirit 
and to see possibilities for improvement in 
it. The homes of such women should be 
in time unit laboratories from which the 
school could collect much data. 

Second, to the woman who means to 
carry on a profession outside of her home 
after marriage. She will be trained in 
efficient ways of management, the investi- 
gations and the experiments of the school 
will provide services and aids for the run- 
ning of her household; the various posi- 
tions which she might fill if part time 
work was her desire will be listed and the 
training for them suggested through the 
coéperation of the school with other 
agencies. 

Third, to the woman who intends to 
make institational work her profession. 
These women would be the pioneers who 
would carry away the knowledge and the 
spirit of the various home services worked 
out by the school and would establish in 
other communities similar agencies and 
would continue research and experimenta- 
tion along the desired lines. 

Fourth, to teachers of Home Economics. 
We have seen how enormously this work 
is developing not only in the universities 


‘and land grant colleges but in the public 


schools. It is being introduced into lower 
and lower grades. There is need for 
well-equipped teachers who are not 
merely specialists in food or in clothing, 
for example, but who understand the 
whole problem of the family, who have 
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a philosophy of the home. One reason 
for the dearth of Home Economics women 
for the larger executive positions is that 
too many have been narrowed in their 
educational viewpoint by too early spec- 
ialization in some one phase of their 
subject and by almost entire lack of 
training in the social sciences. 

Fifth, to a miscellaneous group of 
women who might enter various research 
positions, in public health, in medical re- 
search, in commercial organizations like 
hotels, tea rooms, establishments manu- 
facturing household supplies and utensils, 
in the home service division of banks. 
This last group might well open a field 
for those trained married women who 
find that they can only take a part time 
outside position. 

What specific courses would such a 
school list? A basic knowledge of Chem- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Physiology, 
would be required. In most cases most 
of this would be covered by the under- 
graduate work. It should not be neces- 
sary for the student to spend time in 
studying in detail with laboratory work 
each of these sciences. The scientific 
method is the important thing and this 
should have been acquired in the under- 
graduate course. The graduate students 
should be in a position to make use of the 
information and knowledge of the laws 
which specialists have developed in the 
laboratory. The graduate courses in sci- 
ence would probably include such courses 
as the Chemistry of Foods, Physiology, 
as basic for Nutrition, Dietetics, Sanitation. 

In connection with these courses it 
would be desirable to run a malnutrition 
clinic in coéperation with perhaps the 
college, perhaps the public schools. For 
the object of all the courses would be to 
combine knowledge of principles with 
actual practice and with opportunities 
for more or less original work, at least to 
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the degree of meeting independently un. 
expected problems. Also there should 
be a practice house where both adults and 
children would be fed. As has been sug. 


‘gested, the practice house should be in 


two units one for actual practice in tech- 
nique, one for experience in directing, 
planning and managing. The latter es. 
pecially should not be idealized. It 
should be as nearly as possible like an 
actual home, and emergencies, if they did 
not arise, might well be created. In 
fact, the genius of the director might well 
be applied to creating them, for it is the 
meeting of such emergencies that tests 
the real ability of a manager. In the care 
of infants and children, there would be 
more need for actual practice than in the 
other technique as this covers not only 
the routine physical care but Child Psy- 
chology and Mental Hygiene. 

In this subject, it would be assumed that 
the undergraduate course had provided 
study in General Psychology and in Child 
Psychology. In the school, the main 
interest would be in Mental Hygiene, 
behavior problems, methods of child train- 
ing, methods of early education, the 
meaning and importance of play. To 
meet other family problems there should 
also be mental hygiene of adults, some 
phases of abnormal psychology and some 
attention to the psychology of sex. 

In Economics, Sociology and Govern- 
ment, again the introductory work would 
have been done in the undergraduate 
course. In the school the economic prob- 
lems affecting the consumer, modern in- 
dustrial methods, waste in industry, 
labor conditions, transportation, market- 
ing, the tariff, general taxation, the theory 
of wages, prices, business cycles, invest- 
ments, insurance, simple accounting, hous- 
ing, regional planning, would be dis- 
cussed, not from the point of view of devel- 
oping specialists in economic and social 
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theory, but from the point of view of the 
knowledge needed by the intelligent con- 
sumer who wishes with her fellows to 
use her potential power as the director of 

uction and of industrial conditions. 
Further there would be studies in com- 
munity problems, the relation of the 
family to government, especially to the 
local units, municipal services, legislation 
which more or less immediately affects 
the home and the children, the social 
problems of the modern family as reflected 
in such phenomena as divorce, and modern 
recreation. 

Every course and every piecé of research 
should have as its goal a contribution to 
the establishment of a philosophy of life 
for the modern family. With this in 
mind there would be an examination in 
the light of all the previously listed work, 
of the standard of living of the class in 
which we are chiefly interested, of its code 
of consumption, of those necessities of a 
conventional nature which it finds so real, 
with the purpose of developing a sense of 
social values. It is this problem of de- 
ciding upon relative values, of making 
choice, that is the most important func- 
tion of the home-maker. 

With such a sense of values, with the 








In but not of the world the rest of us 
inhabit, ‘“The People of Moronia’’ grope 
through life in a mental fog that can never 
be lifted. The commonest words have 
strange meanings to them; the simple 
processes of arithmetic one uses daily are 
wholly beyond their powers. In the 
American Mercury for January Eleanor R. 
Wembridge describes, pitifully and ludi- 
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skill of a trained administrator, with the 
services for caring for the routine of the 
house provided, with a previous knowl- 
edge of the requirements of the profession 
she has chosen there would seem to have 
opened for the married woman in business 
and the professions a new era in which 
is the natural culmination of the age long 
evolution of the division of labor. This, 
starting on a simple sex basis, differentiat- 
ing only between men’s work and women’s 
work, has developed on the men’s side 
into a finer and finer specialization of 
function among individuals but, until 
the last few years, has remained undiffer- 
entiated for women, women’s work mean- 
ing only one thing while men’s work 
meant a thousand. It is in this develop- 
ment that there lies the hope of improve- 
ment in the methods of work of our house- 
holds and of the management of our 
homes. The professional woman will 
have the prod of necessity which will 
force her to develop better methods. 
The individual alone cannot do this. 
She needs the codperation of other women 
in a position similar to hers and she needs 
training and help such as the School for 
the Social Economy of the Home could 
provide. 











crously, a typical household of those who 
have adult bodies with children’s minds 
and inclinations. They are disasters of 
civilization, and no adequate means of 
lessening their numbers has yet been 
found. The real sufferers are their chil- 
dren—and perhaps our own, victims of 
their diseases and blind envy and easy 
demoralization. 
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But it may be that all of us are morons, 
emotionally if not mentally. Joseph Col- 
lins gives in the January Harper's a scath- 
ing arraignment of ‘‘Childish Americans,”’ 
whose aim is to be seen, heard, and envied, 
who suspect originality, who pry into 
other people's affairs, who follow fads in 
a continual nervous excitement. The evil 
of divorce is due largely to this adult- 
infantilism. Tolerance, moderation, and 
repose of manner are virtues still beyond 
our ability. This childishness—irritating 
to other peoples—is a corroding result of 
our great and too easily won prosperity. 


Old age pensions, which got off to a 
flying start in 1923, seem now to be in 
official and popular disfavor. In Penn- 
sylvania the state law fell foul of the con- 
stitution, in Nevada it has been repealed, 
and in Montana weakened into a mere 
extension of outdoor relief. Most news- 
papers are hostile to the movement or 
silent as to its merits. Yet old age pen- 
sions, as Abraham Epstein shows in the 
November—December American Review, con- 
tinue to be successful and popular abroad, 
and this country cannot much longer en- 
dure the expense, the shame, and the 
cruelty of the traditional poorhouse for 
the care of its aged workers. 


The health activities of the federal gov- 
ernment are scattered among eight bu- 
reaus, in five departments, which carry on 
health duties as their main object, as well 
as some twenty other bureaus concerned 
with medical relief, preventive medicine, 
or public health in an incidental way. 
These agencies have arisen in the most 
haphazard fashion, with many overlap- 
ping functions. An elaborate survey is 
now being made by the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, James A. Tobey points 
out in Science for November 20, and its 
forthcoming report should lead to an 
effective plan for their codrdination. 
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This can be brought about without any 
great expansion of work or the creation of 
a health department with cabinet rank, 
In the December National Municipal Re 
view Mr. Tobey discusses the relation of 
these federal health activities to local 
administration. 


The public health movement is the most 
exactly and extensively applied of the 
social sciences. In the past sixty years it 
has saved the cities of this country from 
suicide. The Survey for November 1, 
under the editorship of Dr. Haven Emer. 
son, devotes its pages to ‘‘City Health,” 
with articles by Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
Homer Folks, Mary Ross, Ira V. Hiscock, 
and others. A scoring chart based on 
answers to twenty-five questions gives 
every city a chance to find how it stands 
on a scale of public health practice, 
Chester H. Rowell shows up the anti- 
vaccination, anti-vivisection, and Chris 
tian Science crusades in California that are 
proving a menace to the progress of medi- 
cine in that state. 


With the passage of a new child labor 
law last summer Georgia proclaimed her 
long-overdue social awakening, declares 
Burr Blackburn in the leading article of 
the November 15 issue. Though the law 
is far from perfect, it seems to be merely 
the first achievement of an extended re- 
form program. Tax increases, school 
bonds, juvenile court measures, and public 
health expansion all met defeat, but can- 
not be much longer delayed. .... 
Juvenile courts can be made effective only 
through the personality of their probation 
officers. College degrees and social train- 
ing mean little apart from sympathy and 
understanding. Only too often, says 
Mary E. McChristie, children fall into 
the clutches of officers who are puritanical, 
cruel, timid, idly curious, or obsessed with 
sex, an inferiority complex, or some form 
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of paranoia. However, the improvement 
has been great in recent years. 


Reviewing the changes that the past 
decades have brought to neuropsychiatry, 


‘Adolf Meyer finds in Mental Hygiene for 


November that the community now de- 
mands emphasis on individual responsibil- 
ity rather than on morality and custom. 
Improved organization of work and the 
development of popular understanding are 
the two greatest tasks now ahead of 
mental hygiene... .. 8S. Sheldon 
Glueck suggests ‘‘A Tentative Program of 
Codperation Between Psychiatrists and 
Lawyers’ which shall include agreement 
on terminology, mental examination of 
accused persons before trail, rules of 
expert testimony, status of psychological 
tests in the courts, examination of in- 
mates of local jails, scientific aid to the 
courts, and other practical needs of socio- 
penal reform. 


Special classes are provided reluctantly 
for the mentally retarded because people 
suppose they will necessarily become a 
menace to society or an economic burden, 
or will propagate more rapidly if educated. 
Charles Scott Berry disposes of these ob- 
jections in the same issue by showing that 
education decreases delinquency, that the 
gteat majority of defectives can be made 
self-supporting if training is begun early 
enough, and that their numbers can be 
lessened by birth control. . . . . Occu- 
pational therapy, otherwise the work 
cure, has been largely used in mental 
hospitals since the war. Louis J. Haas 
writes of the qualifications of the therapist 
the most valuable kinds of work, the 
types of patients, and the methods used 
in their treatmeat. 


For the training of students in social 
work a large district office, in a cosmopoli- 
tan section, with a case load of about 300, 


has been established in New York. An 
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outline of the field and classroom work 
that it furnishes is given by Leah Feder 
in the leading article of the November 
Family... . . The need for some 
knowledge of medical matters on the 
part of social workers is emphasised by 
Constance Bell Webb, with a summary of 
two courses offered at the Lakeside Dis- 
pensary in Cleveland. . . . . Maurice 
Taylor discusses ‘“The Volunteer in Social 
Work:’’ his value, selection, training, and 
supervision. 


In the December issue Lucille Corbett 
writes of ‘“The Spiritual Factors in Case 
Work’’ and the need for sharing in the 
deeper personal experiences of the client. 

. Margaret Bailly presents a study 
of the ‘actual and possible relations be- 
tween the family agency and a number of 
widely different churches in a congested 
Negro and foreign district of Cleveland. 

“The Traveler as a Case Work 
Problem’’ offers a stimulating variety of 
situations, as Dorothy E. Wysor shows, 
but Travelers’ Aid societies might well 
add some responsible treatment to their 
present diagnosis and transferring activi- 
ties. . . . . And the nature of hospital 
social service and its relation to other 
agencies is treated with some fulness by 
Edith M. Baker. 


Drug addiction in this country is still a 
serious problem, but has been greatly less- 
ened during the last few years. Physi- 
cians are no longer responsible for making 
addicts. The use of narcotics does not 
lead to violent crime, but criminals, owing 
to their unstable mentality, are commonly 
found among drug users, declares H. S. 
Cumming of the federal Public Health 
Health Service in the November American 
City. Apart from the cure of old habi- 
tuates and medical patients the campaign 
must now be chiefly against the smuggler 
and, peddler, and can be safely left to the 


police power. 
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THE REHABILITATION OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


planation of its title. By “‘local 
community’’ is meant what Sned- 

den calls the ‘‘associate community,” 
one of Cooley's “primary groups.’’ It is 
the district—in those cities where it still 
exists—next larger than a block to which 
a man can say he “‘belongs.’’ Its radius is 
the local acquaintance range of the or- 
dinary citizen. Frequently it corresponds 
to a school district and embraces a popula- 
tion of from 3,000 to 5,000 persons. Its 
cardinal social characteristic is facility in 
the formation of face-to-face groupings. 
It is a residential area in which propin- 
quity relationships have not wholly been 
superseded by special interest associations. 
There is a feeling among some sociolo- 
gists that the local community is booked 
for the discard. Ina recent work Thomas 
says that ‘‘the community is so weak and 
vague that it gives us no idea of the former 
power of the local group in regulating 
behavior."’ Snedden asks us to be re- 
signed to the fact that associate com- 
munity processes are being replaced by 
those of federate communities. McKen- 
zie, after his exhaustive study of a Colum- 
bus neighborhood, concludes that the re- 
habilitation of community consciousness 
in the modern city is a difficult problem. 
Other students, impressed by the way the 
automobile, the world-wide news service, 
and the radio are reducing the significance 


r ‘HIS paper will be confined to an ex- 


of distance, have prepared their minds— 
reluctantly, they confess—for a scheme of 
life in which there will be little of the 
neighborly, the face-to-face, and the New 
England town-meeting kind of association, 
No one can deny the existence of this 
tendency. 


A NEW LOCAL COMMUNITY 


It is the purpose of this paper, however, 
to point to a tendency in precisely the 
opposite direction.  ‘‘Rehabilitation” 
does not properly describe it. I do not 
believe that anything will ever again be 
quite what it was. The new development 
I shall outline is not a reclothing of the 
local community in which the town hall 
and the little red schoolhouse flourished. 
It is a different sort of associate com- 
munity to which I wish to call attention. 
Having only just appeared on the horizon, 
it is impossible to say how far it will go. 
To understand it, and to see it as one link 
in a natural chain of events, it is necessary 
to look for a moment at one of the forms 
in which the American spirit is now find- 
ing an eager outlet. 

America is so wealthy she has stopped 
worrying about food and shelter. It is 
the quality of life that now concerns our 
people. No longer do we judge paintings 
by the numerals on the price ticket. 
Shirt-sleeved diplomacy has ceased to be 
good form. 
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This desire for new experience, as 
Thomas would classify it, which is laying 
the emphasis on fitness, form, and charm, 
is finding marked expression in modifying 

our domiciles. To feed and to furnish 
outlets for this special interest, new peri- 
odicals have come into existence. We 
have now the House Beautiful, Better 
Homes, Home Designer, House and Garden, 
and Arts and Decoration, as well as several 
others in the same field. Along with 
these go another series on Good House- 
keeping, Household Affairs, and Home Equip- 
ment. So wide and pervasive is this par- 
ticular propaganda that there are now few 
people who have not been touched by the 

desire to have a Dutch breakfast room, a 
Louis XIV living room, and a Scotch cellar. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL REQUIRES “‘QUALITY”’ 
ENVIRONMENT 


The ideal of the “home beautiful’’ 
which the American public has so whole- 
heartedly accepted embraces, however, 
more than a piece of ground and a struc- 
ture. In addition to a satisfying interior 
and well-appointed premises, it requires 
vistas of trees and shrubbery; clean pave- 
ments; nearby schools and ample play- 
grounds; accessible churches, and shop- 
ping centers; streets properly repaired, 
lighted and policed; and an assured free- 
dom from offensive industries and un- 
sightly structures. For a ‘‘quality’’ home 
there must be a ‘‘quality’’ environment. 
A gem is of little use without the right 
setting. 

The surroundings must not only be ap- 
propriate in the beginning, but they must 
stay so. The residential atmosphere may 
be all you desire when you buy but you 


Want assurance that your neighbor will . 


hot sell out next year to a gorcer. And 
yet you want a grocery in the neighbor- 
hood. The situation is one that can be 
Met only in a large development that has 
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been comprehensively planned and built 
up as a unit. These larger requirements 
have been perceived by progressive build- 
ers, and here and there are cases in which 
they have been satisfied. Among out- 
standing examples of suburban develop- 
ments of this character may be mentioned 
the ‘Country Club District’’ in Kansas 
City, Missouri, the Jackson Heights apart- 
ment group, and the Forest Hills Gardens, 
both in Queens Borough, New York City, 
and doubtless many others. 





AN EXAMPLE OF A PLANNED ENVIRONMENT 


The essential features of the Forest Hills 
Gardens development—which I happen to 
know best—are as follows: An area of 
about 175 acres, physically demarcated on 
three sides by a railway and two motor 
thoroughfares (the residents are now sup- 
plying boundary markers for the fourth 
side); a special, purposive street plan giv- 
ing quick access to important points; 
a comprehensive architectural and land- 
scaping ‘plan with certain uniformities 
(such as reddish tile roofs); dedicated 
small parks and playgrounds; a reserved 
school site and a flag-pole common; in- 
dustries and business excluded but a shop- 
ping district provided at the transporta- 
tion point; and a method enabling prop- 
erty owners to administer the restrictions 
and maintain street and park char- 
acteristics. 

This development has been open to 
home-seekers for twelve or thirteen years 
and it now has a population of about 4000 
people. The following voluntary asso- 
ciations have arisen among them without 
any artificial or outside stimulation: 


Gardens Corporation 
Women’s Club 
Gardens Players 
Women’s Guild 
Men’s Club 

Choral Club 








Mothers’ Club 

Golfer's Association 
Junior Music Club 

Gun Club 

Celebrations Association 


These do not comprise all of the asso- 
ciations but they are the principal ones. 
The Gardens Corporation is incorporated 
as a membership corporation. It passes 
upon all plans for new structures, restricts 
all buildings to the permitted uses and 
attends to the cleaning, repairing, and 
upkeep of the streets and parks. It 
handles an annual maintenance tax of 4 
mills per square foot of lot and is vested 
with all the legal powers and responsibili- 
ties originally held by the development 
corporation. The Gardens Players is a 
dramatic group. The Celebrations Asso- 
ciation arranges the local festivities at 
Christmas and the Fourth of July. 

The following list contains samples of 
the community activities: 


1. Women’s Club opposes signboards on highway. 

2. Mah Jong and bridge party held for benefit of 
the proposed Community House. 

3. Choral Club brings famous artists to assist it in 
its concert. 

4. Men’s Club hears authorities on banking and 
importing. 

5- Fordson tractor purchased by Gardens Corpora- 
tion to be used for removal of snow from sidewalks 
and cleaning streets. 

6. Work of Public Education Association ex- 
plained by director to Gardens Mother's Club. 

7- Queens Boulevard cars given clean-up at re- 
quest of Civic Committee of Womens’ Club. 

8 Meeting held in the interest of summer camps 
for boys and girls. 

g. Movement started to take over undeveloped 
portion of community and improve it with one- 
family. private residences. 

10. Money raised for flowers to be planted in the 
circle on the Green. 

11. Gardens Corporation gives attention to elimi- 
nation of heavy trucking on local streets. 

12. Playground opened by Mother's Club. 

13. Prize offered for best kept zone to encourage 
keeping vacant lots free from dump and waste. 

14. Movement started to form amateur orchestra. 
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That is by no means an adequate de- 
scription of the community life in Forest 
Hills Gardens, but it is perhaps sufficient 
to evidence the fact that it does constitute 
an associate, a local community in the 
sense in which the term has been used, 
Now a word as to how it differs from the 
old-fashioned town-hall type of commu- 
nity, which, for brevity, we will call the 
village community. 


NEW COMMUNITY MORE LIKE-MINDED 


In the first place, the village includes 
occupational activity. The residents of 
Forest Hills Gardens, on the other hand, 
practically all work outside of the dis- 
trict. The villagers comprise a wide 
range of callings and of economic classes. 
The Gardens people represent a narrower 
range of callings and greater economic 
similarity. You are either born into or 
migrate to the village. If the latter 
it is usually from an economic reason. 
You enter the Gardens in the same two 
ways, but the reason is usually a social or 
an esthetic one. You go to the Gardens 
because you like the homes and the ec 
vironment. Consequently, there is af 
automatic selection of more or less like 
minded people. The Gardens, by its 
process of formation, achieves home 
geneity and that, as Trotter has observed, 
is the cardinal requisite of the herd. Ités 
then a group with at least one common 
vital interest—that of preserving the chat 
acteristics of itsenvironment. The people 
of a village, however, are ordinarily not 
so well able to agree upon architectural 
and landscape standards because of theif 
own varying economic abilities. 

The progressive suburb builder can de 
vise and sell a ‘‘quality’’ environment, 
but it can be maintained only by the vol 
untary associational activity of the buyet 
The only way the citizen can protect tht 
view from his windows, the outdoor play 
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ities for his children, the safety 
and cleanliness of his streets, the shrubbery 
between sidewalk and curb-stone, and the 
atmosphere of his home from noisome in- 
dustries is by getting together with his 
neighbors. There is no other method. 
Get up an environment so defined physi- 


B cally and so distinctive externally that 


human sentiment can become attached to 
it and it will draw like-minded people to 
it. Once they have gone into it they will 
associate to preserve it. 


NEW COMMUNITY SOLIDLY GROUNDED 


What now are the grounds for believing 
that local communities of this type are 
going to become sufficiently numerous to 
constitute a recognizable element in Amer- 
ican civilization? No claim is made for 
the rapid or universal adoption of this 
scheme. Its main chance lies, of course, 
in the suburban areas of growing cities 
and towns. Heterogeneous and unde- 
marcated apartment house areas will con- 
tinue to multiply (though even in this 
class of development there is a distinct 
tendency towards groups of structures sur- 
rounding a common play and park space) 
and the central portions of our large cities 
cannot be reshaped into community dis- 
tricts with definite physical boundaries. 
(Though natural limits do sometimes per- 
sist and occasionally some centripetal 


force is set agoing that gradually produces 


a local community, ¢.g., Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York City.) But why may we 
expect more and more comprehensive 
developments of the Forest Hills Gardens 
type in the as yet unimproved outskirts of 
our expanding population centers? Time 
Permits only a mere list of the reasons: 

1. The desire for an ideal home is 
spreading and the ideal includes an en- 
vironment which can be provided only 
in a planned local community. (Both 
the auto and the radio have contributed to 
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the need of space and equipment—to the 
bulk and complexity of the home.) 

2. The large, comprehensively planned 
teal estate development not only has 
superior selling advantages, but secures 
economies in cost through: 

a. Large scale operation in planning, 
construction and management. 

b. Better arrangement of sewage, light- 
ing, and water systems and less expense in 
installation. 

¢. More economical adaptation of street 
widths to ultimate uses and of street 
systems and improvements to particular 
lot layouts. 

a. Advance and planned zoning permits 
the utilization of the increment from busi- 
ness districts. 

3. The unsatisfactory results of zoning 
after a district is built up. (Zoning as fre- 
quently applied is a process of freezing 
into permanency an imperfect arrangement. 
If your residential district is not provided 
with accessible shopping facilities, the 
zoning barriers can be broken down by 
legal process.) 

4. The tendency towards city planning 
and zoning commissions is paving the way 
for city regulations which encourage large 
comprehensively planned developments. 
(The West Hartfort, Conn., zoning ordi- 
nance allows large subdividers to substitute 
new zones provided their plans meet cer- 
tain specifications.) 

The reality of such conditions and of the 
desire for the ‘‘quality’’ home environ- 
ment constitute the grounds upon which 
the rehabilitation of the local community 
has been prophesied. To the writer the 
process appears as another example of 
man’s increasing effort to adapt the en- 
vironment to his needs and himself to it. 
It represents the formation of a new group 
with a slightly different purpose than any 
other has had. 

As a social process it supplements the 
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community center movement. The latter 
stimulates grouping by demonstrating to 
the immature and untrained that group 
activity is the method by which individual 
satisfactions are mainly achieved while the 
real estate movement, which I have de- 
scribed, furnishes the soil and the situation 
in which local, face-to-face groupings 
spontaneously sprout and flourish. 

The residents of a planned suburban 
community first associate to perfect and 
maintain their common external interests. 
Their main relationships continue to 
exist from the same motive. But after 
having come together over a school, a 
garbage removal, or some other material 
project, they discover that they also share 
artistic and intellectual tastes. Then 
they begin to associate on the basis of 


THE HUMAN RESOURCES MOVEMENT 


HE importance of the human factor 
in social life is at last coming to 
be duly appreciated. The prog- 

ress of scientific knowledge is teaching 
us more about ourselves than we ever 
knew before, and this knowledge is com- 
ing to be of practical use. Just as scien- 
tists have been surveying our natural re- 
sources and mapping out the prospective 
wealth in terms of ore deposits, oil fields 
and soils, so now science is turning its 
attention to analyzing our human re- 
sources and estimating our human wealth. 
If scientific research can classify the human 
resources of communities and draw up 
some sort of balance sheet of the human 
assets and liabilities of types of com- 
munities, it will only be another instance 
of science serving as a profitable directive 
agency in human affairs. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY WELFARE 
CARL W. STROW 





special interests. The residents of Fores 
Hills Gardens—those who wish to 
shoot, golf, play bridge or tennis, pr 
duce dramas, and celebrate Christmas an( 
the Fourth of July together. If they ca 
find congenial spirits next door or in th 
next block, it is much easier to be with 
them than it is to associate with friend 
who live across the city and with whon 
they have to make an engagement a week 
ahead. That fact will still remain m 
matter how many types of automobile, 
aeroplanes, air-ships, telephones, and 
radios man may invent. It is the ou 
standing reason in the writer’s mind for 
the belief that propinquity associations 
will continue to play a large rble—perhaps 
a more important rdle than ever before- 
in the unfolding of civilization. 


Consideration of human_resources 
started in the field of sociology with 
studies of men of genius. Ward in his 
Applied Sociology sought to study the origia 
and environment of men of talent as well 
as their implications for social welfare. 
It is valuable to remember that his cor 
clusion was that there existed mines of 
undeveloped human resources in society, 
and that society might hope to increas 
the number of men of achievement. 

In practical affairs, the human resources 
movement first appeared in industry. 
After a certain degree of development on 
the mechanical invention side had been 
reached, attention turned to the human 
elements. This has resulted in a move 
ment which extends from the technique 
of personnel management up to vocational 
guidance and the wider social implications 
of industry's labor force. Several books 
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man resources’’ as a prominent category. 

Human resources as a useful concept in 
the science of the community has been 
suggested to the writer by several ob- 
servations and experiences in community 
organization. Local politics and local 
government have largely broken down as 
dominant and satisfactory forms of social 
organization for the community. Local 
politics at least does not to-day attract a 
large amount or high degree of talent; 
formerly, it was a quite efficient means of 
focusing human talent into service for the 
local community. The New England 
Town Meeting in its ripest days was a 
complete and well-rounded communal 
mechanism. From several accounts of 
that New England institution, the writer 
has observed that it was an efficient or- 
ganization in its day for discovering and 
utilizing the abilites of its members for 
the welfare of the group. But, that type 
of community organization seems to be of 
limited applicability in modern urban 
life. 

As this failure of these traditional com- 
munal institutions to function efficiently 
has heightened, various attempts at re- 
organization have appeared. Two speci- 
mens may be cited which have a close 
bearing upon the subject of our present dis- 
course. The commission and city man- 
ager types of municipal government are 
attempts to once again bring ability and 
leadership into community service 
through the channels of government. The 
fundamental aims of theses two types of 
city government have been (1) to effect 
a machinery to get hold of the desired 
talent and attract it to the service of the 
urban government, and (2) to invent such 
devices of government as will adjust such 
direction of affairs by experts to the idea 
of democracy or mass approval. In the 
field of voluntary effort, the Social Unit 
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and treatises in this field have used ‘‘hu- 
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Organization was also an attempt to 
marshal the human resources of modern 
society for community welfare and to 
bring the expert into touch with the 
people and problems of the local area. 

The writer participated in the attempt 
to establish a community council in a 
city of 30,000 population in central Illi- 
nois. This Council consisted of repre- 
sentatives of all organizations which were 
interested in the problems and projects 
pertaining to the welfare of the whole 
community. One of the chief reasons for 
the disbanding of the Council after an 
existence of three years was the failure 
sufficiently to organize and utilize the 
human resources of the community both 
as to the Council’s general purpose and 
as to its specific projects. 

The most interesting treatment of 
human resources in their community as- 
pects has appeared in the field of literature. 
Several types may be mentioned which 
have proven suggestive to students of the 
community. In fact, we may say that 
literature may serve as a hot-bed from 
which the sociologists may transplant 
ideas to their own science for further 
analysis and definition. One type of the 
above is illustrated by Spoon River An- 
thology and Gilbert’s Old England. These 
are accounts of the intimate, inner life of 
local communities and a delineation of the 
communal organization in terms of persons 
and types of persons. Another type of 
literary account of communities is best 
furnished by Main Street, Morse’s Fear God 
in Your Own Village, and Mark Twain's 
Pudd'n’ Head Wilson. These deal directly 
with the human resources problem of 
smaller communities. 


COMMUNAL EFFICIENCY 


Social research is taking up as one of 
its most recent projects of investigation 
the study and measurement of the effi- 
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ciency of groups. Thus, we may suggest 

the idea of communal efficiency. Social 
workers and community organizers are 
to-day seeking ways and means of measur- 
ing the functioning of their agencies and 
communities. 

What is an efficient community? When 
does a community have effective social 
action? What is the yard stick of such 
effective social action? What are the 
standards by which to judge the com- 
parative social efficiency of various com- 
munities? By what means may the com- 
munity organizer take the case of any 
particular community and determine 
whether that community is making or is 
immediately capable of making the desired 
use of the resources which it possesses? 

Several of the social surveys offer factual 
material for predicting the probable effi- 
ciency of local communities. Such facts 
as the nature of the population, means 

4 of transportation and communication, 
stability and plasticity of institutions, 
relative numbers of old and new residents, 
degree of social compatibility may form 
the basis for estimating the likely extent 
of the communal efficiency. 

Many of the specialized agencies of wel- 
fare work in the community have sought 
to devise objective tests of how well they 
are functioning. Family case work or- 
ganizations have developed standards by 
which to judge their efficiency. 

The community scoring movement is 
another instance of an attempt to measure 
community efficiency. Many plans of 
scoring are worth little because they have 
not made a fundamental attack upon the 
problem. Some have begun with assumed 
prejudgments of the value of particular 
institutions and activities. Instead, the 
method of scoring should be based upon 
more behavioristic tests. Elmer’s sug- 
gestion for scoring communities as out- 
lined in the American Journal of Sociology 
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for September 1924 appears to be a step in 
the right direction. The basis of scoring 
is to be the communal functioning, and 
the degree of efficiency is to be measured 
by “the extent to which the community 
reacts to the principles of the group 
organization."’ 

The main thesis of the present paper is 
that one method of measuring community 
efficiency is the community's utilization 
of its human resources. Though com- 
munities may differ greatly as to the nature 
and outline of their social institutions and 
activities, yet the problems of getting 
human talent to function for the common 
welfare are found in them all. The case 
of Petersburg, Virginia as reported 
through the columns of the Survey is an 
interesting example. Here was a com 
munity which effected a quite complete 
reconstruction. The significant thing to 
us is that it increased its community eff- 
ciency tremendously while still using its 
existing human resources and talents, but 
utilizing them by means of a new spirit 
of communal enterprise. 

Community organization at present 
seems to be chiefly concerned with the 
machinery of organization. Every local 
community tends to rush to the formation 
of all the types of clubs and agencies now 


in vogue. This multiplicity of clubs and § 
agencies might offer to the communitya § 


means of engaging and utilizing the vari 
ous types of resources which it may con- 
tain; but under present conditions there 
seems only slight tendencies of such a plan. 
At present there is surely a limit of efft 
ciency to this endless elaboration of com- 
munity structure. Such over-organiza- 
tion can be studied in terms of the utiliza 
tion of the human resources. As a result 
of the multiplicity of formal organizations 
in the community, there develop the 
“‘joiner’’ and the ‘‘non-joiner.’’ The 
former joins everything that comes along 
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and dissipates his energy and talent. 
Joining becomes a vice. The latter class 
consists of some souls who react in the 

ite direction and fail to participate. 
Evidently, there is an intermediate zone 
between extensive and intensive participa- 
tion that is the most efficient one. The 
question arises, What is the normal or 
wholesome communal participation of a 
person? The final denominator of com- 
munity organization should be expressed 
in terms of persons and their fundamental 
desires. There is need to build up as a 
social value the idea expressed by Lee 
when he spoke of “‘The Community: 
The Home of Lost Talents.’’ If we can 
work out standards of community effi- 
ciency, we ought to be able to measure 
the social wastage of human beings in the 
community. The conmmunity ideal is 
two-edged; not only do we need to con- 
sider ‘the meaning of the community for 
individual lives’’ but also to consider the 
meaning of the individual for the 
community. 


TYPES OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


With respect to their implications for 
the welfare of the community, human re- 
sources may be classified into (1) ability, 
(2) leadership, (3) wealth. Individual 
communities have varying relative pro- 


§ portions of these three classes of human 


resources. In making community plans 
for any local area, the community or- 
ganizer should estimate the relative 
amounts of these resources which can be 
utilized. The writer in comparing two 
communities found the one community 
tended toward desiring to render personal 
service in welfare projects, while the other 
community desired to reduce service into 
cash terms, or in other words the wealth 
resource banked more largely in the second 
community. Another observation was 
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that the first community possessed a suffi- 
cient fund of leadership but the second 
needed an importation of leadership in 
order to reach desired efficiency. 

Human ability in modern times tends to 
be special abilities. The modern era as 
ushered in by the Industrial Revolution 
has meant a tremendous development of 
the specialization of human beings. 
There are plenty of facts to indicate that 
the specialists have been divorced from 
local community culture by an urbanized 
and cosmopolitan economic system, such 
that they function little for the local 
welfare. In the days of the self-contained 
local village and community life, omni- 
competent citizens could carry on com- 
munal affairs. But, in modern life, there 
are only a few matters in which we can 
attempt a whole-souled, independent judg- 
ment. The efficient social process in- 
cludes giving friendly hearing to author- 
ities and finally choosing between them. 
The community quest, therefore, should 
consist of stirring up and utilizing ex- 
perts for the community welfare. 

Leadership is another important factor 
in communal efficiency. The technique 
of leadership is changing from that of 
the personal fiat and direct action type to 
the technique which will mobilize people 
and get them all working for the common 
welfare. Possibly, the process has been 
suggested by Follett and Wallas. 

Human resources may also be divided 
into (1) realized resources, and (2) poten- 
tial resources. The first class consists of 
those persons already functioning while 
the second would embrace persons who are 
utilized little by the community. In one 
community which the author studied, 
the dormant human resources included 
such types as students, retired farmers, 
queer persons, persons having their names 
in Who's Who in America, spinsters, wid- 
ows, teachers, intellectuals, etc. 
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What are likely sources of factual mate- 
rial from which may be worked out norms 
for determining community efficiency in 
the utilization of the human resources? 
We may suggest the following. Analysis 
of the nature and extent in the community 
of the various types of human resources; 
case studies of typical persons as to their 
local participation, their interests, hob- 
bies and avocations; studies of particular 
community projects; the new community 
case histories; and similar facts will 
prove valuable. In the small city which 
the writer studied, the degree of utiliza- 
tion of the various types of human re- 
sources by the formal organizations of the 
community varied from ten per cent for 
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one class to eighty per cent for another 
class. 

The category “human resources’’ may 
be profitably taken for further use and 
elaboration by community organizers. It 
may be valuable to make community case 
studies of the available and potential 
human resources of particular communities 
and of types of communities. Ther 
might be compiled a Handbook of Human 
Resources to be used by all persons and 
agencies engaged in directing any of the 
local common activities. We may als 
suggest that, if future social surveys ar 
made, one chapter might very well k 
turned over to the subject of human 
resources. 


BUFFALO'S RECREATION SURVEY 


A DIGEST OF THE STUDIES CONDUCTED UNDER THE BUFFALO CITY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE BUFFALO CITY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HE increasing importance of rec- 
reation, not only for child life 
but for adult life as well, was dis- 

cerned by the Social Welfare Conference 
of Buffalo when, in May, 1921, it ap- 
pointed a standing committee on Rec- 
reation. This Committee, whose mem- 
bership represented 19 social welfare 
organizations distributed throughout the 
city, met May 18, 1921, organized with 
Chauncey J. Hamlin as Chairman and 
adopted a program. This, in substance, 
was to make a survey of the city’s existing 
recreational facilities. 

The ideal back of the survey was to 
formulate a practicable city-wide program 
for the extension of recreation facilities 
throughout the city, recognizing the 
greatest need for such extension to be in 
the least well-supplied districts. 

The Committee divided the city into 9 


more or less arbitrary districts, compiled 
a list of the facilities to be found ina 
hypothetical ideal district and organized 
district committees to check existing f& 
cilities against the ideal. A survey of 
playgrounds and recreation in churches was 
also launched. Twenty-one volunteers, 
largely drawn from the expert staff of the 
social agencies of the city, conducted this 
series of investigations during the summer 
of 1921. 

The preliminary reports were made ia 
the fall and disclosed two basic facts. 
In the first place, they showed a definite 
need for the correlation of the activities 
of divers groups. In the second place, 
in districts whete the lower standards of 
living prevailed and the greatest need for 
recreation, therefore, existed, the facilities 
were found to be most deficient. 

The Committee decided that the prelim- 
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inary data which it had gathered more 
than warranted a further study. Ac- 
cordingly, it undertook to map all facili- 
ties, and to conduct a survey of the use 
to which school children put their leisure 
time. 

A large mass of material was collected, 
and much interest in the undertaking was 
aroused among the residents of the various 
districts. 


EXPANSION AND REORGANIZATION OF PLAN 
OF SURVEY 


Then, in the spring of 1922, came the 
reorganization and expansion of the Social 
Welfare Conference. Coincident with 
this expansion, it assumed the name of 
the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 
The survey initiated by the Recreation 
Committee of the Social Welfare Confer- 
ence was taken over by the Division of 
Neighborhood and Recreation of the 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 

Late that year, it appeared that the time 
had come to employ a trained supervisor 
for the remainder of the work and to 
compile and interpret its results. How- 
ever, the Buffalo Council of Social Agen- 
cies had no funds with which to procure 
such expert supervision. A request was 
accordingly made to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Buffalo City Planning Associa- 
tion, asking that the Association take over 
all materials collected by the Social Wel- 
fare Conference Committee on Recreation, 
employ expert supervision and assemble 
for publication a survey of the city’s 
recreation facilities, existing, needed now, 
and in the years to come. This request 
was granted and the Association appointed 
a Committee on Recreation and Sports to 
continue the survey. This was at first 
under the chairmanship of H. G. Anderson 
and later under that of F. C. Gratwick. 
All of the members of the Recreation 
Cornmittee of the Social Welfare Conference 
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were invited to serve on this Committee 
so that the same personnel was retained 
and others added. The Buffalo Council 
of Social Agencies, the technical posses- 
sors of the collected material, released it 
to the Association, and codperated with 
moral and frequently active support. 

The Association selected as its expert 
advisor, L. H. Weir, Field Secretary of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, who reorganized the work of 
the Recreation and Sports Committee. 
The basis of this reorganization was 22 
subcommittees. The city was redistricted 
into 11 districts instead of 9, ward bound- 
aries being used as boundaries of the vari- 
ous districts. In addition, general com- 
mittees were set up to study particular 
phases of recreation. These committees 
were as follows: (1) Playgrounds, Play- 
fields, and Stadium, (2) Parks, Inner and 
Outer, (3) Commercial Recreation, (4) 
Use of School Buildings, (5) Use of 
Church Buildings, (6) Use of Undenomi- 
national Buildings. This included a study 
of where the people's lives are touched by 
art, music, dramatics and athletics. (7) 
Recreation among National Groups, (8) 
Libraries, (9) Finance, (10) Laws and 
Legislation, (11) Social Conditions. 

Such a large group, comprising 190 
members, was unwieldy, and to overcome 
this difficulty, an executive committee was 
selected, on which was named the chair- 
man of each of the 22 committees. This 
selection secured a group of workable 
size and made it possible to keep the work 
definitely correlated. 

The members of these 22 committees 
gave unstintingly of their time, energy 
and ideas during several months of fact 
collection. The group which started as a 
comparatively small one of 21, represent- 
ing 19 organizations, added to itself until, 
at the conclusion of the survey, 63 organi- 
zations were represented by 190 individ- 
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uals. Of course, many of the individuals 
who came into contact with the group 
making the survey in a given neighbor- 
hood were not allied with organizations 
but contributed to the work purely as 
individuals. In addition, the individual 
churches and schools are not given in this 
total. 

The survey as worked out by Mr. 
Weir and prepared for publication is 
grouped under the following headings: 


. The Distribution of Population 
. Home Play and Recreation 
. City Streets as Play and Recreation Areas 
. Business and Industry 
. Commercial Recreation 
. Public Facilities for Recreation 
. Organization and Management of Public 
Recreation 
8. Financing Public Recreation Facilities and 
Activities 
9. Private Facilities and Activities 
Three appendices conclude the volume. 
The first contains copies of State Statutes, 
Charter provisions and City Ordinances 
relating to the control and regulation of 
commercial recreation in the City of 
Buffalo. The second is composed of 
legislation, from the sources enumerated 
above, relating to constructive measures 
for the recreation of the people, while 
the last is a group of foreign-born popula- 
tion studies. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


The City cf Buffalo comprises about 
forty-two square miles or 26,983 acres. 
Within this area dwell, work and play 
506,775 (1920 census) people. An unusu- 
ally large foreign-born population has 
been drawn to Buffalo because of the op- 
portunity for employment in the various 
industrial and commercial establishments 
of the city. In 1920, the foreign-born 
population numbered 121,824, or over 
24 per cent of the total population. In 
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point of numbers the Poles came first 
(31,406), then the Germans (20,898) and 
Italians (16,411). Peoples from Great 
Britain (16,170) almost equalled the Ital. 
ians, while the number of Canadians fell 
only slightly below the number from 
Great Britain. The population in 1925 
is estimated at 565,000. 

According to an estimate of the City 
Planning Committee of the City Council, 
the total area of the city is divided into 
the following natural and use divisions. 





PER CENT 


or tora, | AC8ES 


DIVISIONS 





8.5 
21.4 
2.4 
20.3 
21.2 
7-4 
18.8 


2,293.55 
5774-38 

647.59 
5477-54 
5720.39 
1,996.74 
5,072.80 











It is further estimated that within from 
twenty-five to forty years 29.3 per cent 
of the total area will be covered by dwel- 
lings or there will be an increase of 7.9 
per cent; 9.4 per cent by business, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent; 26.6 per cent by i 
dustries, an increase of 6.3 per cent. 

All basic plans for a recreation system 
must necessarily be predicated upon the 
distribution of the population. Chil 
dren’s playgrounds, neighborhood recrea- 
tion parks, school centres, and branch 
libraries, all should be within walking 
distance of the homes of the people whet- 
ever possible. In the location of large 
parks, waterfront parks, museums, golf 
courses, auditoriums and other special 
facilities designed to serve the city as 4 
whole, accessibility to the largest possible 
number of the people should always be a 
primary consideration. 

Buffalo is singularly fortunate for 4 
great industrial city in that the large 
majority of the people live in single family 
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or double family houses with some yard able from the standpoint of the living con- 
spaces surrounding the dwellings. Ac- ditions of the people and is seldom found 
cording to estimates based on Federal in an industrial city of the size of Buffalo. 
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at the opposite extreme, has only 7.6, the 
average density is 19.8 per acre. 

In order to determine the trend of popu- 
lation, a careful study was made of the 
city’s population by wards during the last 
three decades. The wards showing de- 
crease are located, for the most part, in 
the south-central industrial and commer- 
cial district. There is a distinct trend 
of population to the southeast, northeast, 
north, northwest and southwest-central. 
A five-year period of the growth of the 
school population is examined and a study 
made of the percentage of the total popu- 
lation each age group (from birth to 
forty-five years and over) represents. 
The ratio of the various age groups has 
remained fairly constant through three 
decades which is an important fact in 
estimating the future population. The 
school population (4 to 18 years) is esti- 
mated at25 percent. The following table 
is basic in determining the type and num- 
ber of recreation facilities needed. 





| AVERAGE 

| PER CENT OF 
TOTAL POPULA- 

| TION OF EACH 

| AGE GROUP 


AGE GROUP 





Ito 4 years 
5 to 9 years 9.8 
10 to 14 ycars 9.2 
15 to 19 years 9.0 
20 to 44 years 42.5 
45 years and over 19.8 


10.5 








Outstanding evidence indicates that 
Buffalo is entering an era of great expan- 
sion. On the assumption that, for the 
next several decades, the population in- 
creases on the average of the last two 
decades or 20 per cent, Buffalo will, in 
1960, have a population of 1,050,848. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Commercial Rec- 
reation’’ account is taken of theatres and 
motion picture houses; dance halls; pool 
and billiard rooms; bowling alleys; bath- 
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ing beaches and amusement parks; and 
soft drink places or ‘‘drinkeries.”’ 
With 1o regular theatres having a com- 
bined seating capacity of 16,987, or 1 seat 
for about every 30 of the population, there 
is one such theatre for about every 51,000 
of the population. With 59 moving 
picture theatres with a combined seating 
capacity of 22,345, or 1 seat for about every 
22 of the population, there is 1 moving 
picture theatre for every 8600 of the popu- 
lation. This makes the combined seating 
capacity of regular theatre and moving 
picture houses total 39,332, or 1 seat for 
about every 12 of the population. Buffalo 
is as well provided with accommodations 
for shows and pictures as other large cities 
in the country, only New York, Baltimore 
Chicago and Philadelphia exceeding Buf- 
faloin ratio of seats to population. Seventy 
per cent of the regular theatres are given 
over to the presentation of light forms 
of dramatic entertainment and there is 


decidely room for improvement in the 
quality of entertainment of some of the 


burlesque houses. It is shown that all 
the survey districts, except two (Districts 
3 and 5), are about evenly provided with 
theatres and seating accommodations. 

Sixty-five of the 73 licensed dance halls 
have a combined floor space of 181,784 
square feet or about 3 acres. Forty-four 
of them are owned or controlled by private 
interests, while the control of the other 
29 is vested in churches clubs, lodges, 
settlements, industrial concerns, and so on. 
The several districts, except one (District 
3), appear to be well provided with social 
or dance halls. 

There are 309 places for playing pool 
and billiards licensed by the municipal 
government, and these places contain 838 
tables. Nineteen of these pool rooms 
have bowling facilities also. All of these 
rooms, except four, are owned or operated 
by private individuals or corporations. 
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The number in the districts range from 4 by Buffaloians, are situated on the Cana- 
places in District 4 to 126 places in District dian lake shore. Buffalo itself owns a 
g. In the 61 licensed bowling places in popular bathing beach about 25 miles 
the city, there are a total of 263 alleys. out the American lake shore. 


Tuts Map Sows THe Location or Every Pusiic aND ParocuIAL SCHOOL IN THE CITY 


The number in the districts range from 2 It is pointed out that the several hun- 
alleys in District 1 to 33 in District 8. dreds of “‘drinkeries’’ perhaps fill a social 

Both bathing beaches in connection need and it is for this reason that they are 
with amusement parks, and largely used _ considered in this report. 
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Considering only regular and moving 
picture theatres, dance halls, pool, bil- 
liards and bowling facilities, it is esti- 
mated that 53,314 people can be accom- 
modated at once by the facilities which 
Buffalo has. This is approximately one- 
tenth of the total population of the city. 


PUBLIC PROVISION OF RECREATION 


Under the heading of “‘Public Agencies 
Providing Recreation Facilities and Ac- 
tivities,’’ there is a discussion regarding 
the universal acceptance of recreation as a 
necessary function of government of the 
people, and the park or recreation depart- 
ment, the public schools, the public 
library and the museums are listed as the 
most common agencies through which 
leisure-tiMe activities are supplied by 
government. This is followed by a de- 
tailed analysis, discussion and summary 
of Buffalo’s provision of park and play- 
ground properties, and outdoor and indoor 
games and sports facilities as contrasted 
with general principles governing city 
planning in providing recreation spaces. 
In addition, a program is outlined for the 
further development of the present system 
and the acquisition of additional needed 
facilities. 

The total acreage in Buffalo's parks and 
playgrounds (not counting the areas under 
the legal control of other agencies) is 
1607.53. Outdoor games and sports facili- 
ties provide accommodations for 1688 in 
baseball, tennis, football, soccer, cricket, 
lacrosse, lawn bowling, quoits, basket- 
ball, golf, ice and field hockey. Then, 
of course, there are facilities which can 
be used by an indefinite number. Among 


these facilities are those for wading, ice 
skating, tobogganing, skiing, archery, 
canoeing and boating, bicycling, bait- 
casting, and equestrian pursuits. 

About 4.9 per cent of the total area of 
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the city is comprised in the park and play- 
ground system which makes 1 acre of park 
property of all kinds for about every 400 
persons in the city. Considering all 
properties used as playgrounds, there are 
22 acres of supervised play space for the 
127,000 children of school census age in 
the city, or a general average of 7.5 
square feet per child. This is contrasted 
with the principle of 200 square feet per 
child set up by those who represent the 
outstanding thinkers on the subject of 
adequate play space areas and their re- 
lated problems. Even the minimum of 
100 square feet per child forms a striking 
contrast. 

From the long tables recording the 
facts of school enrollment and play space 
areas per Capita comes this summary of the 
60 school grounds studied. 





| SQUARE FEET OF PLAY SPACE 
PROVIDED PER CHILD 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS PRO- 
VIDING PLAY SPACE 





27 © to 10 
6 Io to 15 

6 I5 to 20 

8 20 tO 30 

7 30 to §0 

6 50 and over 








Not one of these sixty schools has as 
much as an acre of playground space. In 
order to bring the city’s total area up 
to the minimum standard of 100 square 
feet per child, 100.24 acres should be 
added to the existing space around the 
school. 

Just as the playground is considered an 
essential equipment of the modern grade 
school, so the athletic field is considered 
an essential equipment of the modem 
high school. Only one of Buffalo's high 
schools has an athletic field and that is a 
small one. 

A type of property designed for the play 
and recreation of adults and children over 
12 or 14 years of age is the neighborhood 
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recreation park, the minimum area of 
which should be ten acres. On the basis 
of the principle that there should be one 
such property for every 8000 to 12,000 of 
the population, Buffalo should have 42 
parks of this type, the total acreage rang- 
ing from 420 (the minimum) to 1260. 
Against this figure, Buffalo sets her total 
neighborhood park acreage of 297.14. 
Three districts, 1, 4, 7, have no neighbor- 
hood park acreage. In fact, Buffalo is 
sadly lacking in this type of property. 

Large parks, ranging from 100 to 250 
or even 500 acres, are primarily designed 
to bring a natural open country environ- 
ment to the city dweller. City planners 
estimate that there should be, for every 
40,000 of the inhabitants, one such park 
tangent to or near the city limits of such 
population. Upon this basis, Buffalo 
should have about 14 parks of this char- 
acter, with a minimum total area of 1400 
acres and a possible maximum of 3500 
acres. We have 5 such large parks (one 
totally undeveloped) with a total acreage 
of 969.76. The need for a comprehensive 
plan for the acquisition of spaces outside 
of the present city lines is being met by 
the system of county parks, inaugurated 
in 1924, while the Allegany State Park 
serves the population also. Buffalo her- 
self has no forest reservations. 

Judged by the standards and principles 
set up, in so far as they apply to spaces, 
the conclusion is reached that Buffalo has 
provided: (1) approximately 7 per cent of 
the needed playground space for the more 
than 90,000 children from 5 to 14 years of 
age; (2) about 28 per cent of the space 
needed for neighborhood recreation parks; 
(3) about 50 per cent of the needed large 
park space, computed upon the minimum 
basis, and about 20 per cent estimated 
upon the maximum basis; (4) no large 
park or forest reservations. These esti- 
Mates do not take account of the increase 


of population since 1920, nor do they take 
account of the future growth of population 
which is apparently increasing from 20 to 
25 per cent every decade. 

While the city's properties providing 
for indoor recreation in field or community 
houses are limited in number, the Bureau 
of Recreation has developed a city-wide 
indoor service through codperation with 
other public and private agencies possess- 
ing facilities suitable for carrying on or- 
ganized indoor activities. 

The Survey revealed that very commend- 
able progress has been made in the schools 
in providing indoor facilities, especially 
of the type of auditoriums, swimming 
pools and gymnasiums. From the stand- 
point of the constructive use of leisure 
time, the manual training and domestic 
science equipment and the provisions made 
for the encouragement of the graphic arts 
are likewise most important. 

Buffalo has shown remarkable interest 
in establishing and maintaining public 
libraries through the use of which the 
people, old and young may spend their 
spare time in self-improvement. One out 
of every 2.3 persons living in the city was 
registered as a borrower in the library 
at the time of the Survey. This and the 
4.1 per capita circulation are considered 
excellent records. 

The city has three museums—one of 
science, one of art and one of history. 
These are contributing to the community 
life in large measure and the citizens can 
confidently look forward to a constantly 
broadened type of service from them. 

The chapter which sets forth the find- 
ings of the Survey regarding private or- 
ganizations covers a very broad field. 
First, there are the religious agencies, 
then the private organizations promoting 
physical activities of various kinds; those 
promoting art activities, amateur dramat- 
ics, music; and that large group of private 
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institutions and organizations represent- 
ing the civic and social service interests 
of the people of Buffalo. 


HOME AND COMMUNAL RECREATION 


Beside the social-recreational facilities 
of the homes, certain industries and com- 
mercial groups, there is another great 
group of private agencies representing 
practically every interest of human life. 
This group is the organized clubs. While 
the greater percentage of these clubs, 
societies, associations and institutions are 
not recreational agencies per se, they live 
and thrive upon the use of the free hours 
of the people, no matter what their pri- 
mary purposes are. But in addition to 
the use of the free hours of the members 
for carrying on their primary work, agen- 
cies not primarily recreational have a 
recreational program, i.e., the majority 
of churches, labor unions, lodges, and 
other organizations. Owing to a neces- 
sarily limited space, this review cannot 
attempt to discuss the findings of the 
Survey in these highly important fields 
since, considered in all their ramifications, 
they involve endless research regarding 
infinite details and, after all, admit of 
but generalized conclusions. This group 
of organizations, different as they are in 
number of members and object, exists 
because people have a certain amount of 
free time and freely band themselves 
together to use it in ways that they expect 
to be eventually helpful and enjoyable. 
It is even safe to assume, numerous as 
they appear to be, that the total enroll- 
ment of these organizations represents 
only a comparatively small percentage of 
the 324,243 adults twenty years of age and 
over in the city (1920). It is frequently 
asserted that American communities are 
over-organized. It may be nearer the 
truth to say that a comparatively small 
percentage of the people are over-organ- 
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ized while the majority are not organized 
at all. A system of public community 
houses in public recreation parks would 
place within the reach of the mass of the 
people the leadership and the facilities 
they need to secure those benefits of group 
organization for various purposes now 
enjoyed by a comparatively few of the 
total population of the city. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Home Play and Ree- 
reation,’’ there is an interesting cross- 
section of the home life of Buffalo, based 
on the answers to a questionnaire. The 
necessity of planning building lots to 
provide backyard playgrounds is stressed 
and the chapter is rich in suggestions for 
the conduct of an educational campaign 
for the promotion of home play. It also 
carries the detailed specifications for plans 
of building lots with play space and for 
equipment for home play. 

The problems connected with streets 
come in for discussion in the Chapter, 
“City Streets as Play and Recreation 
Areas.’’ Of the total area of the city, 
18.8 per cent is in streets. This is mort 
than three times the total area of the parks 
and playgrounds. Because of the lack 
of adequate playground and park spaces, 
the street area of the city will have to bk 
considered an important factor in the play 
of the children of the city for several 
years tocome. With this in view, certain 
constructive suggestions for organized 
street play are offered. 

The unwholesome mixture of dwellings, 
transportation lines and factories 1s 4 
result of uncontrolled industrial and com- 
mercial expansion. Buffalo has a numbet 
of such districts, some of them being 
split up, by railroad lines and factorits 
into still smaller districts of dwellings. 
By proper city planning years ago, such 
conditions could have been prevented. 
The zoning ordinance, recently passed, 
looks toward the prevention of such cot 
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ditions in the future, but not being retro- 
active, it can not help eliminate the pres- 
ent conditions. Formerly cities were 
built primarily as places to work in and 
not in which truly to live. Now public 
opinion has changed and prevailing ideas 
and ideals support the movement for 
making the city the best possible place 
in which to live. The chapter on “‘Busi- 
ness and Industry’’ discusses the relation 
between hours, type of labor and wages 
and leisure hours and their use, as well 
as touching upon the duty of industry 
and commerce in providing facilities for 
the use of leisure time. A study of the 
activities and facilities of twenty large 
industrial establishments is analyzed and 
the chapter concludes with a suggestion 
that industrial and commercial concerns 
should not make large expenditures for 
recreation facilities in connection with 
their plants. The main reason for this 
suggestion is found in the idea that, from 
the standpoint of community spirit and 
loyalty (citizenship development), the 
bulk of the facilities that people need 
for the wholesome use of their free hours 
should be either owned or controlled by 
themselves as individuals (their homes); 
by themselves as members of a self-or- 
ganized group (lodges, clubs, churches, 
etc.); or by themselves as citizens of a 
community (public playgrounds, parks, 
schools). 

The chapter on “Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Public Recreation’’ is an 
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evaluation of the public recreation agen- 
cies functioning within the City of 
Buffalo. 

It should be one of the chief concerns 
of city planning so to plan that there will 
be the widest possible opportunities for 
the people of all ages to spend their free 
time in ways that continually draw out 
the best qualities and powers they have. 
This is realized not only by those who are 
officially responsible for the planning and 
administration of such facilities as are the 
basis of survey in this report, but the citi- 
zenship as a whole is beginning to realize 
the value—indeed the paramount neces- 
sity—of making adequate provision for 
real living. 

This Recreation Survey, just off the 
press, is a piece of community codperation. 
Hundreds of individuals and organizations 
have contributed to the fact collection 
process, and the Survey published jointly 
by the Department of Parks and Public 
Buildings, the City Planning Committee 
of the Council and the Buffalo City Plan- 
ning Association, Inc. 

Since, on the basis of population, this 
careful survey and analysis reveals the 
minimum needs for each district, this 
program can be used as the basis of steps 
to remedy deficiencies, the people of 
Buffalo will work together to make the 
program a reality, and in process of reali- 
zation, it will contribute a definite part 
toward making Buffalo an increasingly 
better place in which to live. 
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NOTES ON THE ANNUAL COMMUNITY CONFERENCE, A 
COMMUNITY CATHEDRAL, AND OTHER THINGS 


LeROY E, BOWMAN 


ANNUAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
CONFERENCE 


T THE annual meeting of the Na- 
A tional Community Center Asso- 
ciation, holding its sessions in 
conjunction with the section on com- 
munity of the American Sociological 
Society, the spirit of group discussion 
seemed to have finally won first place and 
interesting, informative meetings were 
held without the usual boredom of set 
papers. A dozen specialists sat in on the 
first conference on the subject, ‘“The Place 
of Forum and Group Discussion in Com- 
munity Organization."’ It was brought 
out by directors of school extension de- 
partments that forums in public schools 
are growing in number and there seems 
to be a quieter spirit prevailing and, while 
certain neighbors are scandalized occa- 
sionally, the directors of the forums have 
found a way of introducing almost any 
subject without bringing about adverse 
first reactions. It was universally agreed 
that the forum method is growing all over 
the country and that few set addresses are 
now given without the opportunity for 
questions and often of discussion. 
Professor Thrasher's paper on the “‘So- 
ciology of the Gang’’ excited unusual com- 
ment on the part of those who were listed 
to discuss it. Settlement and boy workers 
took exception to his inference that the 
gang is always, or even usually, pathologi- 
cal, and insisted that gangs were of all 
kinds and all degrees, that they reflect 
the character of the neighborhood in 
which the gang is found, and that they 
are the natural expression of group desires. 
There still are very many difficulties in 
the way of accepting gangs that have 


grown up without adult help or supervi- 
sion into settlements or other well-ordered 
institutions. 

At the session of the section on com- 
munity devoted to principles of organiza- 
tion the organizers refused to claim for 
neighborhood comprehensive organization 
the virtues of efficient organization that it 
was common to hear a few years ago. 
Understanding, adjustment of view points, 
education in certain community standards 
were described as the chief values of co- 
ordinating community organizations. 


A COMMUNITY CATHEDRAL 


There are something less than one 
thousand community churches in America 
and many, if not most of them, are either 
federations or unions of two or mor 
Protestant churches, or independent or 
ganizations of Protestants with broad 
creeds. A proposal has been advocated 
for a couple years past that is strikingly 
different in nature. At one of the con 
ferences of the National Community 
Center Associations not long ago Reverend 
Von Ogden Vogt, pastor of the Wellington 
Avenue Congregational Church in Chicago, 
outlined the proposal for a community 
cathederal, or as he calls it, ‘‘a free cathe- 
dral or collegiate church for Chicago.” 
The main features of the plan are as 
follows: 

1. National cultural or civic unity 
must have some strengthening from religi- 
ous forces. Reverend Vogt feels that the 
culture of the East has produced, as he 
says, a brass artisanship. In the United 
States, we have many cultures piled one 
on another. In something like a com 
munity cathedral we may find religion 
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developing a culture of a finer sort than 
has ever yet been produced. ‘‘Such an all 
comprehending experience as comes from 
the bringing together of all religions 
under one cathedral spire may properly 
be called religion and it may be the matrix 
of a common life which has become 
unified.”” 

2. The community cathedral would be 
all-comprehending and would include 
within its walls chapels of every religious 
creed, all worshipping according to their 
own beliefs. The characteristics of the 
church would bear fruit in terms of a 
Catholic mind, a Catholic work, a Cath- 
olic worship, using ‘‘Catholic’’ in the 
sense of universal. It would be an all- 
inclusive institution, not excluding any- 
one, and including even those of Jewish 
belief. It would result, in Reverend 
Vogt’s words, in a ‘‘presidency of religion 
in society.”” 

3. According to the promoters of this 
idea there is necessity now for some such 
manifestation of civic unity that can only 
be achieved in something corresponding 
to the spiritual comprehensiveness of a 
cathedral church. Quoting from a syl- 
labus of proposals of such a free cathedral, 
we find: 


The first step for the organization of this project 
has actually been taken. In simple form, The Free 
Cathedral Society has already been organized. Its 
membership consists of some persons not members of 
any church, some persons who are members of two 
neighboring churches, and some members of churches 
in other parts of Chicago. This suggests the plan, 
that the Society may be composed of anyone and 
everyone interested in this great project for Chicago. 


PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND THE COMMUNITY 


One of the rapidly developing aspects 
of community work is the parent-teacher 
association. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in 1920 had an active 
membership of something less than 
200,000. 


It has now something like 
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700,000. The local associations conduct 
all manner of work and have helped to 
secure: circulating libraries, school lunch- 
rooms, first aid cabinets, social centers in 
the schools, pure milk for underfed chil- 
dren, additions and new buildings, rest 
rooms, trees and shrubs, pianos, pictures, 
equipment for household economics, and 
playgrounds. They have helped in the 
study of the school curriculum and in 
bringing together conferences on various 
school community problems. Something 
of the attitude of the national body is 
expressed in the following words of Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, one of the national 
officers: 


A Parent-Teacher Association is a bridge across 
the chasm lying between the Home and the School 
which has developed in the last fifty years, a chasm of 
misunderstanding, suspicion, and fear of each other. 

Its primary purpose is that of any bridge, to bring 
the two great institutions together so that the home 
shall no longer wonder why the modern curriculum 
and modern teaching methods are necessarily so 
different from the old red school house type; the 
school teacher shall learn how to govern the children 
more easily because she knows their family conditions 
and understands their peculiarities and temperaments. 
It brings the father and mother into the school room 
where chey can see what that room needs in the way 
of attractive decoration, correct lighting or heating, 
and what the playgrounds need in healthfulness or 
equipment. 

Every adult member of a child’s family should 
belong to the Parent-Teacher Association of his school 
because they want the best in education and character 
building for the child, and if they try to bring this 
about without understanding fully his school en- 
vironment, the effort will be a failure. Every teacher 
should become a member of the Associacion, because 
without this contact with the parents she cannot 
make a real success of her work. 

Social problems such as amusements and recreation, 
dress, chaperonage, can be taken care of more effectu- 
ally in the Association than anywhere else, because 
here are grouped together the parents not only of one 
social set, one church, or one woman's club, but a// 
the parents of all children who play and work together, 
and the problems of one set become the problems of 
all. 

If all the parents could be organized, not against 
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the children, but for them, to bring about the best 
possible conditions, there is no problem connected 
with the youth of our country that could not be 
handled without the intervention of police or court. 
Twenty parents connected with each school could do 
much, two hundred could do anything. 


TWO ENGLISH COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Town Planning. Extracts from the An- 
nual Report of the Ministry of Health 
for 1924 and 1925. London. 

This pamphlet tells of the progress 
that has been made in town planning and 
the growing interest in the subject. In- 
terested attendance at the town and plan- 
ning conferences and at the exhibit at the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
and the trend of the discussions showed 
that the technical advisors of local Coun- 
cils who formed the majority of the par- 
ticipants are keenly alive to the various 
problems before them. An explanatory 
booklet has been issued on town planning 
in England and Wales. 

Coérdination between neighborhood au- 
thorities is urged. The selection of shop- 
ping centers has afforded an illustration 
of the effect of distribution of ownership 
on zoning. The object of a town planning 
scheme in this respect is to secure conve- 
nient grouping of shops and to prevent 
unneccessary waste through sporadic de- 
velopment. On the other hand it is the 
natural and legitimate wish of owners to 
secure the location upon their own estates 
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of the shopping sites serving those ¢- 
tates. The extent to which this can he 
secured, consistently with good planning, 
must clearly depend on the size and rela. 
tive situation of estates, but it is a matter 
in which compromise and adjustment are 
often possible, without unduly impairing 
the plan of the area as a whole and the 
proper coérdination of development with- 
in the area. The statement showing the 
joint town planning committees that had 
been constituted on the 31st of March, 
1925, revealed thirty of them, affecting 
427 local authorities and more than four 
million acres, the value of which 
amounted to seventy-nine million pounds, 
and on which there lives a population of 
nearly fourteen million people. 


First Report of the Royal Commission om 

Local Government. London. 

This report covers in detail the existing 
system of local government in England 
and Wales, including the principal types 
of local authorities, their constitution 
and the procedure for altering their status 
and areas, the functions of local authori- 
ties and how they are exercised, the ex- 
ercise of functions of local authorities 
acting jointly and the financing by local 
authorities, as well as the summary of 
the evidence taken before the Commission 
regarding proposals for the alteration of 
procedure of local authorities. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


Once a roystering radical, Frank Tan- 
nenbaum gives apparent proof of his con- 
version to the comfortable convictions of 
Babbittzy by writing for the November 
Century a five-page encomium on Terre 
Haute, Indiana, couched in the chaste and 


beaming diction of an experienced realtor. 
The joker, however, lies in his following 
vivid description of Taylorville, a subutb 
of pure Anglo-Saxon stock and one of the 
most wretched and neglected communities 
in this country, North or South. Taylor 
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ville lives physically on Terre Haute; 
Terre Haute, indulging its sympathy and 
charity, feeds on the sorrows, the misery, 
and the shortcomings of Taylorville. Do 
most cities in these glorious United States 
cherish a scapegoat of this sort? 


Our traditional rural community is 
based on the self-contained farmstead, now 
unhappily drawn into the orbit of the 
great city. But in the Southwest there 
is being shaped a new sort of organized 
country life that depends on communal 
activity for water supply, transportation, 
communication, and power, and does 
away with the old hostility between town 
and country. This ‘‘indivisible Utility,”’ 
as Mary Austin calls it in the Survey for 
December 1, bears curious resemblances 
to the economic communism that the facts 
of climate imposed on the ancient inhabit- 
ants of that region. The primitive bal- 
ance that the Pueblos achieved between 
individual initiative and common service 
resulted in cultural stagnation, but this 
fate will perhaps be avoided a second time 
by the very magnitude of the engineering 
operations required and the necessity for 
planning far into the future. 


Is the institution of marriage collapsing? 
Nowadays it is entered into and abandoned 
lightly, with no sense of obligation to 
children or social custom and with regard 
only for personal happiness. The grow- 
ing leisure and economic opportunities of 
women, the shaking off of old sexual 
taboos, and the emergence of woman as a 
free personality are all responsible for 
“The Chaos of Modern Marriage.’’ But, 
as Beatrice M. Hinkle points out in 
Harper's for December, this situation, 
deplorable though it is, merely marks a 
transition from one set of ideals to an- 
other. Personal freedom must bring per- 
sonal responsibility far deeper than the 
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old adherence to convention, and in time 
a new relationship between the sexes will 
be worked out that will meet alike the 
claims of individuality and of human 
service. 


Woman, as George Meredith said, will 
be the last wild creature civilized by man. 
And she is fighting, half-blindly, to keep 
from being ‘‘emancipated’’ into the intel- 
lectual and mechanical world that man 
has made. The deeper powers of her 
nature, the primitive subconscious urge 
to love and be loved, to create life and 
foster it with personal devotion, find little 
play among the higher classes or in 
the more advanced countries. Hence 
‘‘Woman in Rebellion,’’ declares Meyrick 
Booth in the Hibbert Journal for October. 
The movement called feminism, catering 
to the 10 per cent who cannot or will not 
marry and hampering the go per cent who 
want natural and normal self-expression 
in wifehood and motherhood, is little 
better than a mockery. True independ- 
ence for women will consist in allowing 
them to make a unique feminine contribu- 
tion to life. 


In a typical small town about 6 per cent 
of the population, mostly school children, 
use the library regularly. Their reading 
is almost wholly in adventure, love, and 
mystery stories, and in humorous or me- 
chanical magazines. Horace H. Daniels 
concludes, in the November-December 
Journal of Applied Sociology, that “‘The 
Social Value of Community Reading”’ 
is negligible, most of it representing an 
escape from reality. . . . . The five out 
of every six American families that live 
normally without disruption offer a neg- 
lected field for study. Joseph L. Duflot 
suggests that a large number of family 
histories be written by their more intel- 
ligent members, so that the underlying 
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principles of family organization may be 
discovered. . . . . E. S. Bogardus writes 
feelingly of the temptations and difficul- 
ties of the average ‘‘Boy in the City.” 
Parents and the community must assume 
greatet responsibility for the making of 
youth. 


Regional planning is, from one view- 
point, a means of controlling the expan- 
sion of cities without extending their 
political boundaries. It thus has an ad- 
ministrative as well as a technical side, 
points out Thomas Adams in the National 
Municipal Review for January. Since a 
regional plan can seldom be made man- 
datory, its chief value lies in furnishing 
a guide to the component cities and dis- 
tricts in harmonizing their own plans. 
For the New York Regional Plan data are 
being collected under physical, economic, 
social, and legal headings. No effective 
means of correlating such a scheme with 
improvements in local government has 
yet been worked out. 


How a town and college can effectively 
join forces for a recreation program is il- 
lustrated by the codperation of Eugene, 
Oregon, and the state university, as re- 
ported by Margaret Kressman in the 
American City for November. . . . . The 
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same number contains an account of this 
country’s participation in the Interna 
tional Congress of Cities held at Paris 
last fall. . . . . County planning is a 
new idea that has yet to win general ac. 
ceptance as city planning did a decade 
ago. Frank A. Waugh outlines its more 
general principles and policies. . . . 
Brooklyn has taken a lead in community 
center activities by forming twelve re 
gional centers united in an active federa- 
tion, which are described by Seymour 
Barnard. 


In the December issue is to be found an 
account of the Chase Family Home Asso- 
ciation in Manchester, N. H., which in the 
past year has built 30 seven-room resi- 
dences, at a cost of $3500 each, for textile 
workers earning from $20 to $30 a week. 
They are sold only to families that con- 
tain at least two children, belong to some 
religious organization, and have a member 
insured for $3000 or more. . . . . ““Mu 
nicipal Pageantry as a Means of Civic 
Education” has been making great strides, 
especially in the West. Martha B. Rey- 
nolds writes of the community dramas 
that have recently been held out-of-doors 
in Portland, Ore., Walla Walla, Wash. § 
Elmira, N. Y., Boise, Seattle, Los Angeles, § 
Cleveland, and Columbus. 
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THE NEGRO CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES: 
NEWBELL N. PUCKETT 


OCIAL institutions never arise sud- 
denly, fully formed like Adam from 
the dust. Slowly and impercepti- 

bly, except over long periods of time, each 
social form develops from what seems to us 
avery crude and unworthy beginning to its 
present status as an institution having the 
full sanction of the mores of our place and 
time. Nevertheless, just as the course of 
the stream is determined by the aimless 
meanderings of the first trickles of water 
from the source, so too is the nature of 
the institution in part predetermined by 
its early beginnings. A change of en- 
vironment may change the course of the 
stream or of the institution, but only by 
knowing something of their past history 
can we hope to understand the ‘‘why”’ of 
their present nature. Given sufficient 
knowledge we should see that the stream 
or the institution was by the action of 
natural laws forced into its present shape, 
and, knowing these laws, we would be 
in a position to govern our activities in 
accord with them. People recognize the 
fact that law governs the flow of water, 
but are not so ready to grant the operation 
of natural law in the development of 
teligious thought. The attempt to make 
water flow uphill is foolish—almost as 
foolish as the attempt to foist suddenly a 
complex religious system such as Chris- 
tianity upon a people still in the Stone 

‘This study will be continued in later numbers 
of Soctar Forces. 
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Age of religious development. In order 
to avoid such absurdities in dealing with 
modern problems of the Negro Church in 
the United States it is necessary that we 
first have a brief background of its 
historical development. 

As early as 1526 Negro slaves were in- 
troduced by Vanques de Ayllon into what 
is now the territory of the United States 
in an attempt to form a settlement on the 
coast of present North and South Caro- 
lina.? The first slaves landed in the 
English colonies in 1619 when some 
twenty slaves from the west coast of 
Africa were sold to the tobacco planters 
at Jamestown, Virginia. This marked 
the real beginning of the slave traffic and 
with the invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 their utility was increased and the 
importation steadily mounted. The Ne- 
gro, with his ability to stand heat, his 
resistance to malaria and other tropical 
diseases, and his passive nature, probably 
due in part to the fact that submissiveness 
enabled him to preserve his racial identity 
whereas other more militant races were 
wiped out in the contact of developed 
and backward peoples, was a useful 
machine for providing the Southern 
planter with the muscular energy neces- 
sary for the cultivation of his crops. The 
durable mule, impervious alike to heat, 

2M. N. Work, Negro Year Book (1918-1919), p. 152. 

* Sir H. H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World, 
P- 352. 
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disease, and Negro, formed a welcome 
ally, and the ‘‘mule-Negro-climate’’ com- 
bination did much to make the South the 
king of cotton producing countries. 
Space prohibits going into details re- 
garding the religious life of the native 
African. Suffice it to say that the Negro 
had few points of agreement with the 
white planter. His stage of the arts was 
far different, his language was different, 
polygamy was his usual form of marriage, 
and crude animism his typical religious 
attitude. He explained all natural phe- 
nomena by reference to spirits, mostly 
ill-disposed towards man,‘ and used these 
spirits for his own protection and for 
working harm against his enemies. In 
short, the mores of the early Negro slave 
were different from those of his white 
master in almost every conceivable way. 
Perhaps this unlikeness is best shown by 
the fact that in many cases the Negro 
was not regarded as a member of the 
human species at all, but as a mere do- 
mestic animal, scarcely higher than his 
constant associate, the mule. The Vir- 
ginian colonists hardly looked upon the 
Indians and Negroes as of the human 
species. ““This belief was in evidence 
certainly up to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and in all likelihood ex- 
tended into the eighteenth.* Even as late 
as 1902 a Bible House in St. Louis pub- 
lished a book entitled, “‘The Negro a 
Beast, or In the Image of God’’—a book 
which had an cucrmous circulation among 
the poorer whites of the South.’ I have 
frequently heard discussions among the 
more uneducated whites in the rural dis- 
tricts concerning the question as to 


4J. E. Cutler, Lynch Law, p. 200. 

5A. Burnaby, Travels (1759), p. 54- 

*B. E. Earnest, Jr., The Religious Development of 
the Negro in Virginia, p. 13. 

7B. Brawley, Social History of the American Negro, 
P- 325- 
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whether the Negro possessed a soul or not, 
Some of the people have the idea that the 
Southern Negro is not a real Negro, 
supposing that the genuine African Negro 
has a small tail about four inches | 
and no soul.* Although the early Porte 
guese traders justified slavery in that it 
enabled the baptism of many unsaved 
heathen Africans,’ yet it was natural 
enough that the prevailing conception of 
the Negro as a mere beast should prevent 
extensive activity towards improving his 
religious condition. 

Besides this view of the Negro asa 
soulless creatare there were other factor 
operating to hinder the early spread of 
Christianity to the Negro slaves. On 
very prominent cause lay in the difficulty 
of imparting American mores to a peoples 
totally un-American. At first the vocab 
lary of the slave was not developed to the 
extent that would enable him to under 
stand the meaning of Christianity. No 
doubt much of the fragmentary nature of 
Negro songs is due to the lack of a clea 
understanding of the English language. 
This poor command of English is shown 
in one of the early slave prayers: 


Make he good, like he say, 
Make he say, like he good, 
Make he say, like he good, like he God. 


which may be thus interpreted,—Make 
him good as his doctrine, make his doc 
trine as pure as his life, and may both k 
in the likeness of his God.'® Besides this, 
our concept of Christianity is largely cor- 
ditioned by our secular mores, and 2 
people with a background of tribal des 
potism, polygamy, witchcraft, and such 


8M. S. Evans, Black and White in the South 
States, p. 60. 

*B. E., Earnest, Jr., The Religious Development @ 
the Negro in Virginia, p. 21. 

1 Sir Chas. Lyell, A Second Visit to the United 
States of North America (Harper Bros., N. Y., 1849) 
Vol. Il, pp. 15-16. 
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would not easily be able to interpret the 
teachings of the Bible in the same way 
we do. 

Besides these difficulties due to past life 
and custom there were other cogent rea- 
sons which served to hinder the early in- 
troduction of Christianity to the slaves. 
In Virginia the idea prevailed that the 
slave was automatically freed when he 
was baptized, which belief prevented 
evangelizing activities of any kind. Fin- 
ally, in 1667, the Assembly passed a law 
declaring that ‘‘the conferring of baptism 
doth not alter the condition of the person 
as to his bondage or freedom." But 
even when this erroneous conception was 
removed public sentiment was so much 
against relations between the races that 
little religious contact was possible.” 
This attitude was in part strengthened by 
the fear of an uprising among the slaves 
—the basic idea being that religious equal- 
ity might lead to a desire for political and 
economic equality, a case much like the 
policy of the former Czar of Russia—that 
of controlling the people by keeping them 
ignorant. Gullah Jack, one of the leaders 
in Denmark Vesey’s insurrection of 1822 
was a sorcerer who had intense influence 
over the superstitious Negroes,'* and Nat 
Turner was supposed by the Negroes to be 
in special connection with the super- 
natural because of certain queer charac- 
teristics, such as birth marks on his head 
and breast, a knot on his right arm, his 
mental precocity and his ability to see 
visions. Among a people so easily 
swayed and so entangled in superstition 
it would have been dangerous to allow 
freedom of public assembly. Investiga- 


“B. E. Earnest, Jr. The Religions Development of 
the Negro in Virginia, p. 22. 

* See J. E. Cutler, Lynch Law, p. 199. 

4B. Brawley, Social History of the American Negro, 
PP 135 and 137. 

“Tbid., p. 142. 
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tion of the conspirators in Gabriel's in- 
surrection in Virginia in 1800 showed that 
much of the recruiting was done on Sun- 
day in the churches and that the Bible 
was quoted freely by the Negroes to en- 
courage the fight for liberty.'* Coupled 
with this in 1800 the Methodist Con- 
ference passed a very drastic resolution 
condemning slavery, which caused the 
slave owners to look upon most preachers 
and missionaries as agitators who served 
only to make their slaves dissatisfied with 
present conditions.’® In 1831, by an act 
of the Maryland Legislature, persons were 
forbidden to assemble or hold meetings 
not conducted by white clergymen or by a 
respectable white person authorized by 
them.'” It may have also been true that 
by 1800 the West African Negroes, who 
were already in their tribal life accustomed 
to slavery, and who were more passive by 
nature, had been exploited to the limit, 
and that, in consequence, the slave traders 
were obliged to raid the more militant 
African tribes who were wilder and more 
turbulent in disposition and more likely 
to take revenge for the wrongs done them. 
The discovery of the cotton gin in 1792 
made the planters more anxious for man 
power and less exacting in their choice of 
slaves. At any rate there was a strict 
prohibition of slave meetings and almost 
everywhere the slaves were not allowed 
to learn to read and write. 

Partly because it was difficult for the 
slaves to comprehend the complex nature 
of Christianity even if the opportunity 
was given them, whereas the American 
superstitions were simpler and more 
like the African religious beliefs, and 
partly because of the fact that the planters 


J. B. Earnest, Jr. Religions Dewvlopment of the 
Negro in Virginia, p. $9. 

16W. D. Weatherford, Present Forces in Negro 
Progress, p. 148. 

17M. N. Work, Negro Year Book, 1918-1919, p. 18. 
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often made a direct effort to use supersti- 
tion as a means of social control, we find 
the Negro of today embracing a great 
mass of English folk-beliefs, though often 
he only approximates the American con- 
cept of religion. The great mass of com- 
mon Negro superstitions of today are of 
Continental origin, the African beliefs sur- 
viving mainly in Voodooism and folk- 
tales. The planter used charms to protect 
his smoke house from pillage,'* graveyard 
dirt was sprinkled over the fence rail 
surrounding the watermelon patch, and 
the fear of ghosts was often more effective 
than the fear of the patrol in keeping the 
slaves at home at night.'® In parts of 
Mississippi even at the time of the Civil 
War, such usages were common enough. 
One such slave owner had a loaded cane 
called a ‘‘jack,’’ which would rise up, 
he said, if the guilty Negro did not con- 
fess his theft. This was usually effec- 
tive, as was also his cure for conjuration, 
which consisted of holding the afflicted 
part of the body in the smoke from the 
burning wool of a black sheep.*® For 
these reasons superstition was often delib- 
erately encouraged while religion was not. 
The use of superstition as a means of social 
control is well exemplified in the choice of 
the ghostly regalia at the time of the 
first formation of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
its hold upon the Negro is clearly evi- 
denced by a post-bellum occurrence in 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, where the white 
Episcopals of the town invited some 
Negroes to attend their services. The 
Negroes, suspicious at this unusual kind- 
ness, fled in terror when the clergyman and 
the choir appeared in their vestments, 
thinking they were the Ku Klux Klan.*! 
18 J. A. Tillinghast, The Negro in Africa and America, 
: RS Evans, Columbus, Miss. 
20 Informant—Mrs. E. B. Stinson, Columbus, 
Miss. 
*1 Informant—Dr. H. R. Williams, Mobile, Ala. 
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Superstition is still a method of control, 
In a New Orleans household an old slaye 
Negro had charge of the domestic servants, 
She practiced voodoo and maintained ap 
iron despotism over the under-servants 
because of their fear of her charms and 
“‘tricks.’’ Since her death a few year 
ago it has been impossible to maintain 
anything like the same degree of dis. 
cipline.?? 

All of these factors worked together to 
hinder the early religious training of the 
Negro in spite of the fact that the Negro 
regarded the superior civilization of the 
white man to be due, in part at least, to 
his superior Deity, and was ready to ac- 
cept this Deity if given the chance. Ob 
viously much could not be attempted by 
the white man so long as the differences 
in race and customs caused him to look 
upon the Negro as a mere beast, incapable 
of religious thought. It was only a 
this cultural gulf was gradually bridged 
over that religious training began. 
Community of language was, of course, 
essential in the activities of everyday 
life, and with the use of a common 
language, religious instruction was at 
least made possible. Community of 
custom was slower to follow, being in 
part conditioned by the education of the 
Negro. In the North from 1704-1744 
only a slight amount of pioneer work was 
done towards educating the Negro. This 
was assisted from 1774-1820 by the feeble 
efforts of the free Negroes. From 1820 
1835 partial public aid was given, but 
from 1835 on it became general for the 
Northern states to support wholly 4 
separate system of Negro schools which 
were usually of a very inferior charactet. 
Beginning with Massachusetts in 1855, 
these separate schools have been abolished 
in nearly all Northern states. In the 


22 Informant—Mrs. C. Bullet Grant, New Orleass, 
La. 
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South, where the greater bulk of the 
negroes were located, only sporadic at- 
tempts were made at educating negroes 
in the ante-bellum schools. Following 
the Civil War, army schools came in, 
followed by the Freedman’s Bureau, Mis- 
sionary Schools, and finally, the separate 
public schools of today.%* The fact of 
separate public schools indicates that the 
social backgrounds and traditions of the 
two faces are not yet sufficiently alike 
to allow precisely the same method of 
training to be applied to both—a fact 
further attested to by the separation of 
white and colored churches at a later 
date. Up until a few years before the 
Civil War there was almost as much 
opposition to Negro education in the 


| North as in the South. 


Neither in training nor in living con- 
ditions was there much in early slave life 
to facilitate a levelling of differences in 
social custom—with the exception of 
the Negro household servants, estimated 
as constituting one-fourth of the slave 
population,*® who stood out in slave life 
as a special social class over and above 
the common field hands. The master 
bought the slave to work him, not to 
teach him etiquette, and except for pro- 
viding him with food and medical atten- 
tion (a fact which helped to break up 
African charms and cures for sickness), 
the greatest contact was between slave 
and slave and not between master and 
slave, although the illiterate overseer 
usually entered in to some degree as an 
agent in the spread of civilization. Slave 
amusements were mainly dances brought 
over from Africa, accompanied by the 


* Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge, Vol. VIII, p. ror. 

*B. T. Washington, The Story of the Negro (New 
York, 1909), Vol. II, p. 129 sq. 

% J. A. Tillinghast, The Negro in Africa and America, 
Pp. 126, 
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beating of drums and the blowing of 
horns; their funerals were mainly cere- 
monies featuring African mummeries, 
(even in New York of the early eighteenth 
century the Negroes were buried in a 
common field without any Christian 
office); and their marriages were usually 
by mutual consent.2* Where marriage 
was merely an arrangement which might 
be terminated at any moment by the 
sale of one or the other spouse, and where 
the person of the female slave was often 
at the disposal of her master, there was 
nothing so sacred about the sex relation 
as to render it worthy of consecration by 
a Christian sacrament. Of course there 
were exceptions, but in the main the 
slave marriage was not of such a nature 
as to instill our marriage concept hastily 
into a primitive folk. Looked at from 
the Negro’s angle it is not so much to be 
wondered at that his religion is a dissident 
mixture of superstition and Scripture, and 
that he sometimes forgets to get a divorce 
before embarking upon a second or third 
marital escapade. Possibly the early use 
of superstition instead of religion as a 
means of enforcing morality among the 
Negroes and the re-shaping of the African 
moral code to conform to the convenience 
of the white planter has much to do with 
the persistence of primitive separation 
between religion and morality found in 
many of the Negro churches of today. 
Our moral concepts are almost entirely 
determined by our group training and 
an advanced race in absolute control of 
a backward people has every opportunity 
to make the subjected people think as it 
wants them to think. If superstition is 
more effective and less abstruse than 
Christianity in giving supernatural sanc- 
tion to moral teachings, then the Christian 
religion is superfluous and indeed even in 


% B. Brawley, Social History of the American Negre, 
PP 31, 32» 37- 
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the way, since contradictions between the 

Biblical code of action and the code of 
action as laid down by the slave owners 
would be almost certain to appear. In 
some parts of the South, even as late as 
the Civil War, no religious instruction 
was given to the slaves, although they 
were allowed to have meeting places and 
patch up a mongrel system of religion as 
best they could. It is hard to see 
under such conditions how they learned 
anything at all about the nature of 
Christianity.?" 

George Robinson, writing in 1724, 
concerning infidels in Bristol Parish, Vir- 
ginia, says, ‘‘None that I know of except 
Negro slaves and a few Indian servants. 
I have several times exhorted their 
masters to send such of them as could 
speak English to church to be catechised 
but they would not. Some masters in- 
struct their slaves at home, and so bring 
them to Baptism but not many of such.’’** 
The letters of Rev. Thomas Rankin, con- 
cerning Virginia in 1776 show the high 
emotionality of the people under his 
preaching and also brings out the fact that 
he preached to mixed audiences.?® In 
1794, the Rev. Cary Allen insisted on 
preaching to the family and slaves of one 
Of the planters he was visiting. His 
sermon to the slaves offered little present 
hope, but dealt very freely with the future, 
and was of a type largely preached to the 
slave audiences.*® Here we have religion 
serving an useful purpose in that the slaves 
are presumably more satisfied with present 
discomforts in view of the future joys 
they are to obtain—obedience to the 


27 Informant—Mrs. E. B. Stinson, Columbus, 
Miss. 

28W. S. Perry, Historical Collections Relating to 
the American Colonial Church (Virginia, 1870), p. 267. 

29 B. E. Earnest, Jr. The Religious Development of 
the Negro in Virginia, p. 48. 
98 Tbid., p. 54. 
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master being one of the cardinal require. 
ments for such future bliss. The Mora- 
vians were among the first to begin a 
missionary work among the Negroes— 
sending preachers of the Gospel into 
South Carolina and Georgia as early as 
1735-°! Even before the Revolutionary 
War, however, a Negro Baptist Church 
was established at Silver Bluff, South 
Carolina (1773-1775),** which disputes 
with a Negro church founded in a barn at 
Yamacraw, Georgia,** the honor of being 
the first Negro Church in America. Ih 
many cases there was a special gallery 
reserved in the white peoples’ church for 
the favored slaves, who were most often 
the household servants,*4 because of the 
fact that the household servants were the 
ones who had charge of the master's 
children and because the master recog- 
nized that this class of slaves had souls. 
Even today the average Southerner makes 
a differentiation between Negroes in gen- 
eral and Negroes working in his own 
household—he particularizes the latter 
and sees their good points, the former 
he generalizes as being mostly lazy and 
shiftless and unworthy of his considera- 
tion. However, ‘‘most of the converted 
slaves belonged to the white churches 
since it was feared that separate churches 
would give too great opportunity for 
the stirring up of discontent and strife. 
Indeed, a number of states went so far 
as to make it a finable offense for any 
master to allow his slaves to build or 
worship in a separate church.’’* 

At the close of the Revolution, all of 


*1W. D. Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, 
P- 135- 

2B. Brawley, Social History of the American Negro, 
p-. 66. 
33R. E. Park, Journal of Negro History, Vol. IV, 
1919, Pp. 119-120. 
#4 Tbid., pp. 119-122. 
% W. D. Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 135: 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


the missionaries sent out from England 
by the society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, were withdrawn and all work was 
henceforth carried on by the native 


churches.** With the exception of the 


iod from 1790-1820, which was charac- 
terized by the opening up of new slave 
territory in the southwest, the revolu- 
tion of Toussaint L’Ouverture in Hayti 
in 1791, the discovery of the cotton gin 
in 1793, and Gabriel’s revolution in 
Virginia in 1800, and which constituted 
the ‘‘Dark Ages’’ for the Negroes,*’ the 
religious movement was more and more 
in the hands of Negro leaders. The 
Free African Society was established in 
1787 and from it, four years later, arose 
the first separate denominational organiza- 
tion of Negroes, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church.** However, the mass 
of the slave Negroes were still given only 
the opportunity of attending the church 


%W. D. Weatherford, Present Forces in Negro 
Progress, pp. 1§1-2. 

7 B. Brawley, Social History of the American Negro, 
p. 76 seq. 

38R. E. Park, Journal of Negro History, Vol. IV, 
1919, Pp. 120. 
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of their masters, or, at best, a ‘‘praise- 
house,’’ such as is found today on the 
Sea Islands of South Carolina, where the 
slaves were permitted to worship in their 
own peculiar way.*® These praise-houses 
were ebony gateways leading to an 
Ethiopic heaven, and in them the Negro 
could give vent to his religious emotion 
unhampered by the restraints of the 
more cultured whites. Along about 1835, 
after the depression of the thirties, Baptist 
and Methodist missionaries increased 
their activities and more churches 
were established.*® In Mississippi, just 
before the war, according to the evidence 
of old slaves, the Negroes were allowed 
to attend the services of the whites, but 
only on certain Sundays and under condi- 
tion of maintaining order.*! The roll of 
the Baptist Churchin Clinton, Miss., or- 
ganized in 1854, shows twenty-eight white 
members and twenty-eight Negro slaves. 


9 Ibid. pp. 122-23. 

40 Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Know- 
ledge. Vol. VIII. p. 105. 

41 Informants—Cap Blanks, A. R. Cruson, SFr., 
Noah Prowell, and Charity Sherrod, Columbus, 
Miss. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B, LOGAN 


No one has essayed more valiantly than 
Edwin Grant Conklin to find a common 
ground upon which science and religion 
can stand in the modern world. In the 
first article of the November Scribner's 
he states the case succintly for the old 
faith and the newer scientific outlook, and 
argues that the twentieth century can 
offer a grander, freer, and more highly 
ethical belief than has ever been possible 
before. Science destroys many of our 
dearest traditions, but it has not cut away 


the foundations of ethics or religion. 
There remains faith in God, faith in the 
dignity of man, hope for the coming age. 
And we can now consciously and ration- 
ally take part in our own evolution to- 
ward an illimitable future. 


For a sharply-bitten etching of the con- 
temporary religious leader in certain of 
our more opulent city churches consider 
‘Bread and Stones’’ by Carol Park in the 
December issue. Dr. Hubert Daniel Gray 
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believes in organization, in wealthy pa- 
rishioners and their gifts, in a Sunday- 
school with all the frills and a Men's 
Club with delightful masculine informal- 
ity and unrestraint. His sermons are im- 
pressive, eclectic discourses that eschew 
dusty scholatship to welcome on an equal 
plane the ideas of Plato and Henry Ford, 
of St. Augustine and Elbert Hubbard. 
He is extremely popular among all his 
people except some of the older members, 
the professional men, the social workers, 
and a few young men and women who are 
secking perhaps too meticulously the 
bases of personal religion. 


The Chinese renaissance is an intel- 
lectual and nationalist awakening. Its 
leaders profess no religious bias, but 
Christianity is suffering from being con- 
founded with the commercial and im- 
perialistic rivalries of outlanders. Bert- 
rand Russell's recent visit, during which 
he preached that religion promoted wars 
and hindred the progress of science, has 
had a great effect, and the Russian propa- 
ganda, which declares that religion is 
the opiate of the people, has still more. 
Hence a definite “‘Anti-Christian Move- 
ment in China,’’ that A. M. Chirgwin 
describes in the Nimeteenth Century for 
November, is rising, and foreign missions, 
church schools, and western moral stand- 
ards are questioned and sometimes bit- 
terly attacked. In all but a very few 
cases the name of Jesus has been respected. 

. . « The World Tomorrow for January 
contains a number of articles, by native 
and foreign interpreters, on the present 
religious situation in China. 


“Is Protestantism Dying in Europe?’’ 
asks George Stewart in Current History for 
November. In fourteen countries he has 
found it fighting for very life. Disestab- 
lishment or stoppage of government funds 
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has come throughout Germany, the old 
dual monarchy, and Russia. Prestige is 
largely gone and numbers are dwindling. 
Many church buildings remain in ruins 
since the war. The redrawing of national 
boundaries has placed certain congrega- 
tions amid hostile surroundings. Salaries 
of clergymen are pitifully small, and 
theological training is at a low ebb, 
Church schools, hospitals, and presses are 
threatened with extinction. Missionaries 
can be sent out only in reduced numbers, 
Meanwhile the recent diplomatic and ec- 
clesiastical ascendancy of the Vatican has 
greatly enhanced the power and vigor of 
Catholicism. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s has spoken with : 


with his usual intelligence and reverence 
on ‘“The Social Message of the Modem 
Church.’’ Christianity, teaching that all 
good and evil come from within, he says 
in the January Yale Review, must oppose 
itself sharply to socialism, which finds 
the good life in externals. The attitude 
of Jesus is more like that of the detached 
scientific thinker than of the industrialist 
or the revolutionary. In science we have 
the chief modern revelation of the will 
and purposes of God, and religion, instead 
of compromising with sentimental ma- 
terialism, must learn how to use science 
and humanism for its own ends. Scien- 
tific ethics, which will include eugenics and 
international peace, is its business, but 
it must never forget that the perfect 
Kingdom it envisages lies in the realm 
of the spirit. 


Back of treaties, back of leagues, back 
of universal disarmament lies ‘“The Spi- 
ritual Foundation of Peace.’’ This found- 
ation rests, argues Ernest F. Tittle in 
Good Housekeeping for December, on fout 
qualities: a religious faith that the world 
can be organized against war, knowledge 
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of the causes and the true facts of war, 
an unselfish national spirit, and regard 
for the rights and future development of 
the colored peoples. The world has be- 
come today a vast neighborhood, in which 
we must all live together or perish to- 
gether. The missionary task of this 
century is to put the spirit of Jesus into 
every national and racial relationship. 


Two careful summaries and estimates 
of “The Stockholm Conference on Life 
and Work”’ are given by Worth M. Tippy 
in the Homiletic Review and by William 
Adams Brown in the Review of Reviews 
for December. Participated in by all 
Protestant groups of the world, including 
the eastern Orthodox churches, it can lay 
claim to being the largest and most repre- 
sentative ecclesiastical gathering of our 
generation. Its five great themes were 
industry, prohibition—the livest issue of 
the conference—war, race, and Christian 
education. . . . . Erich Stange of Leip- 
sic presents in the same issue of the Homi- 
lttic Review the history and present status 
of ‘The Youth Movement in Germany.” 
Beginning in the eighteen-eighties and 
revived after the war, it has developed in 
various forms, some hostile to organized 
Christianity, but all leading to the search 
for God and the worth of man. 


The two religions now existing side 
by side in Protestantism are going before 
long to split apart and then do away with 
denominational lines, leaving America 
with three strong unified churches—the 
Papal Fundamentalist, the non-Papal 
Fundamentalist, and the Liberal. Such is 
the arresting prophesy made by Rollin 
Lynde Hartt in the November Forum. 
At first the united Fundamentalists may 
have power enough to threaten our civil 
freedom, but many of them will in time 
desert to Rome, agnosticism, or the lib- 
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erals. The latter, claiming now perhaps 
a third of the clergy and a tenth of the 
laity, will grow gradually in strength and 
prestige and join possibly with the uni- 
tarian churches toward whose beliefs 
they are tending. After the bitterness of 
rupture is over, this new reformation will 
lead to peace between those who have 
found their different spiritual homes. 


The World Tomorrow devotes its December 
issue to a symposium on the position and 
prospects of liberal—not to say rad- 
ical—Christianity. ‘“The Background of 
Modernism,” thinks Paul Jones, is found 
in the acceptance of scientific method, the 
dogma of democracy, and emphasis on 
experience and pragmatic tests. Edmund 
B. Chaffee defends the movement against 
the charge of destructiveness; and Grace 
Coyle analyzes the swing toward human- 
ism which is turning religion into a social 
faith. In ‘‘A New and Different Funda- 
mentalism’’ A. J. Muste offers a personal 
confession of faith that makes bold to 
harmonize with the total knowledge and 
experience of a modern man. And Harry 
F, Ward, looking at the religion of the 
future, believes it will be primarily ethical, 
humanitarian, and fluid, using science in 
the service of good will. 


For more than three years radio has 
been used by Protestant churches to broad- 
cast their services. How has it affected 
the spirit of religion and church attend- 
ance? Edwin W. Hullinger reports in 
the Fortnightly Review for November that 
‘Religion by Radio in America’’ has 
proved a real success: it has become a boon 
to the old and sick, aroused wide interest, 
made conversions, and given a serious 
blow to long-winded sermons. In city 
churches it has had little effect on attend- 
ance, but many rural churches complain 
of smaller audiences. Some of them have 
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tuned in on the better metropolitan ser- 
vices, a development that may portend 
an increasing control of religious thinking 
throughout the country by a few promi- 
nent leaders. 


All attempts to outlaw war must fail 
except those based on the laws of ethics 
and right moral principles. The Catholic 
church, argues Frederic Siedenburg in 
the American Journal of Sociology for No- 
vember, has occupied a consistent position 
from the beginning, supporting neither 
militarism nor pacifism but holding a 
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middle ground in which wars are always 
possible but need never be actual. The 
natural law of love, when applied to in. 
dividuals, will result always in peace, 
but the state, which exists for its citizens 
and has no future life to think of, must 
maintain the sacred rights of material 
well-being and self-defence. The privi- 
lege of sanctuary, the Peace of God, the 
Truce of God, many laws regulating war. 
fare, and the efforts of numerous popes 
have been the church's contributions 
toward peace. Her doctrines are the only 
power that can bring it about. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE JEWISH PROBLEM 
JOHAN J. SMERTENKO 


I 


F ALL the incongruities which indi- 
() cate how far man is from that per- 
fect and blessed state of reason the 
most absurd, I believe, is the attitude of 
both Christians and Jews toward Jewish 
history." Forherein the twentieth century 
of enlightenment we find that ten thou- 
sand persons are intimately acquainted 
with the ancient chronicles of a nation 
for every one who knows even vaguely of 
this people’s progress in modern times. 
Yet,—with due deference to those who 
consider the Scripture as something more 
than chronicle—the history of the Jewish 
people in exile is fully as important and 
certainly as interesting as the tale that is 
told of its tribal development and national 
decline. For modern Jewish history is 
unique and illuminating not only in its 
presentation of a singular situation and of 
peculiar national problems but also in 
its testimony concerning the political 
and religious mores of our entire civiliza- 
tion and in its gauging of the shifting 
psychology of mankind. 
The Jewish people has been dispersed 
over the world longer than any existing 


1 Survival or Extinction by Elisha M. Friedman, 
New York, Thomas Seltzer, 1924, XII, 297 pp. 
$2.50. 

Liberalizing Liberal Judaism by James Waterman 
Wise, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924, 
1§0 pp. $1.50. 


nation has been united. This dispersion 
dates back to Nebuchadnezzar's conquest 
in the sixth century B. C., since the en- 
suing Babylonian captivity, though it did 
not materially affect the later fortunes of 
Palestine, served to establish throughout 
the Mediterranean region exilian com- 
umnities which, augmented by fresh 
arrivals during the Alexandrian period, 
were the nuclei for Jewish settlements 
during the final exodus in the second 
century A. D. Both the length of this 
dispersion and its unbroken continuity 
are responsible for the present character 
and position of the Jewish people, for 
the first has had its due effect on the 
psychic processes of the race and the 
second has created a misunderstanding 
which is basic in the mental attitude of 
the Gentile toward the Jew. Thus, even 
as any period of autonomous and coherent 
national existence is reflected in the traits 
and manners of a people, so the correspond- 
ing period of life in exile has been reflected 
in the characteristics and customs of the 
Jewish people; and, for the second effect, 
the constant accretions of Palestinian 
Jews to the exilic colonies engendered in 
every land the conception that Jew and 
alien were synonymous despite the fact 
that the early Jewish settlers had com- 
pletely assimilated the native civiliza- 
tion and that in numerous cases—as in 
Rome and Spain, Bulgaria and Ukraine— 
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they had preceded the Gothic, Mongol 
and Slavic invaders who founded the 
modern states. 

These mental attitudes, Jewish and 
Gentile, though they have now pene- 
trated so far into the consciousness of the 
people as to constitute instinctive reac- 
tions did not at the time prevent the 
development of the Jewish communities. 
Indeed, it was not until the acceptance vf 
Christianity as a state religion by the 
Roman emperors that the Jews suffered 
from any pronounced disabilities and 
restrictions, and during the heyday of the 
Frankish Empire they actually flourished. 
But as the Roman Catholic church gained 
power the lot of the Jew, the inveterate 
dissenter, grew worse; in fact, the growth 
of the church can be measured by the in- 
creasing persecution of the Jewish people 
that culminates in the series of expul- 
sions which drove the Jews from Western 
Europe to the Russian Pale. 

It was during this period that Israel 
acquired the perverse psychic traits of a 
persecuted race. The isolation which 
had been a voluntary measure of expedi- 
ency inspired by the belief of a prompt 
return to Palestine became compulsory 
when Papal bulls limited their occupa- 
tions, branded them with a special mark 
and costume, and confined them to Ghet- 
toes. Their resulting uniqueness, their 
office as tax-collectors and usurers, and 
their segregated life naturally made them 
the objects of popular hatred and suspi- 
cion in an age of brutality and supersti- 
tion. The Jew was an outlaw destitute 
of rights and deprived of protection 
under the law, at the mercy of mob 
moods and the whims of potentates. 

Naturally the Jewish people sought a 
means of escape from this situation. 
After exhausting the various ‘‘compen- 
satory’’ philosophies and ideals they 
turned to assimilation as it was urged 
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by the great Moses Mendelssohn; after 
ten centuries of martyrdom they made 
the inevitable surrender, saving their 
self-respect by a reservation which | 
shall discuss hereafter. Now from the 
time of Herod the Great there has been 
a party in Jewish life which emphasized 
the study of the Law as the vital and 
unifying characteristic of Jewishness, 
This party was content to accept alien 
suzerainty so long as it was permitted 
religious freedom; it actually opposed the 
last revolt of Bar Kochba against Rome. 
When the rebellion failed and the Temple 
was razed, this faction conceded the 
annihilation of the Jewish nationality. 
It surrendered all claims to political in- 
dependence and resolved to have its 
being as a religious sect in that motley of 
religions which constituted the Roman 
Empire. The theory thus founded re- 
ceived increasing acceptance in exile and 
finally flowered in the philosophy of 
Mendelssohn. But the very basis of this 
philosophy was soon demolished and 
rendered ridiculous by its most ardent 
proponents. For the assimilationists who 
had retained only their religion, cast off 
under the influence of nineteenth century 
liberalism the ritual and the traditional 
concepts which animated that ritual. 
In other words, by establishing as a 
religious doctrine the inevitable changes 
in their manners, they renounced the 
Jewish way of living and thereby de- 
stroyed the Law they claimed as the 
sole mark of their individuality. The 
assimilationists were thus obviously carry- 
ing out the surrender prompted by their 
subconscious desire to escape the handicap 
of Jewishness; and their sop to other sub- 
conscious instincts is equally evident in 
the formation of the ‘‘Jewish Mission” 
theory, that reservation and compromise 
which squared them with their ancestors 
and which enabled them to distinguish 
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their creed from the other forms of Uni- 
tarianism. These changes constituted the 
Reform Movement in Judaism. It was a 
conscious founding of a half-caste group, 
a Jewish minority that cut its racial ties 
and yet could not fuse with the nations of 
which it was a part. Mr. Friedman's 
explanation of the psychology underlying 
the action is undoubtedly as correct as it 
is ingenious. 


Reform represents the attempt to adapt the religion 
to a non-Jewish environment—a step towards 
assimilation. But instead of basing the new sect 
on purely theological doctrines as the “‘sale of 
indulgences’ or “‘salvation by faith” as against 
“good works’’ which are the bases of the various 
sects of Christianity, the early reformers made the 
interpretation of Jewish nationalism the chief dif- 
ferential of the new patty. And how did they treat 
it? They symbolized it and substituted for a phys- 
ical Zion of the prophets a symbolized Zion. In- 
stead of the law going forth from Zion, it was to go 
forth from any Jewish focus—the so-called ‘‘mission 
theory of reform.’’ This symbolization has a 
meaning in psycho-analysis. It ‘‘tells of no longer 
recognized wish tendencies of the soul, which are 
not in accord with our conscious character, but basic 
to our existence. Strong resentment is felt toward 
bringing them into consciousness.’’ In the minds of 
the early scholars who founded Reform Judaism, the 
unconscious repressed wish was to cherish the ideals 
of Israel relating to Palestine. Their conscious 
character required them to be Frenchmen or Germans. 
They therefore symbolized the repressed Zionistic 
wish so as to make it accord with the conscious 
character of the Jew, then a newly created citizen of 
the political state. 


But naturally the majority of the Jews 
were not satisfied by this suppressed 
Zionistic wish. Like the Zealots of old 
they bitterly opposed the assimilationist, 
at first simply animated by the memory 
and sentimental affection for the home 
land, and eventually inspired by the 
definite program of Zionism as the only 
solution of the problems of exile. Until 
the present century, however, the assimi- 
lationists despite their smaller numbers 
were much stronger than the nationalist 
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majority since they were more or less at 
ease in exile. Their wealth and their in- 
fluence and their position enabled them 
to impress on the Christian world the 
makeshift policy they favored and to dis- 
credit the national aspirations of the 
masses. But when Theodor Herzl, Max 
Nordau, Israel Zangwill, Louis Brandeis 
and others became the leaders of the 
Zionist party, the “‘amateur Gentiles’’ as 
Horace Kallen has appropriately named 
them, sought cover behind their patulous 
Mission theory. 


II 


It is the conflict between the programs 
of Jewish life which I have discussed 
above that is articulated in the volumes 
under review. Now he who desires the 
definitive study of this struggle and the 
complete story of Jewish development 
since the first dispersion will turn to- 
Horace Kallen’s Zionism and World Pol- 
itics, for there is a philosophical inter- 
pretation of Jewish history, not as an 
isolated chapter in the story of mankind, 
but in relation to the history of the world. 
Yet the Gentile will in some respects 
obtain a more intimate knowledge of the 
Jewish problem by plunging into these 
discussions en famille of Mr. Friedman and 
Mr. Wise. Naturally, the quarrel is 
presented in anything but a scientific 
manner; the authors are oratorical, charac- 
terized by exhortation and repetition 
rather than by a dispassionate pursuit of 
facts. But they indicate clearly enough 
the detailed aspects of the Jewish position 
and the questions which both Jews and 
non-Jews must solve in order to remove 
one of the major irritants of our present 
social order. 

Mr. Friedman has sought to study the 
Jewish problem under the microscope of 
sociology and with the test-tube of psy- 
chology, and he has succeeded in approx- 
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imating the quality and the value of 
Jewish traditions and present day con- 
cepts. His standard of measurement is 
the cultural contributions to humanity 
made by the Jewish people and by this 
gauge he finds assimilation worthless and 
Zionism the only excuse for Jewish 
existence. 


Without Zionism, without a center in Palestine, 
the Jews will, until they cease to exist, constitute 
an international irritation, as in the past—a problem 
in Germany as well as Russia, or in any country 
where they, as a scattered minority, refuse to merge 
themselves, completely and without qualification of 
blood or culture, with the majority in every political 
state. And when they cease to be, as, without a 
center they must, when the student will view them 
only as history, then the world will be the poorer, as 
it is for the passing of Greece and its art, or of Rome 
and its law, yes, poorer even as the world is for the 
passing of the red man from this continent At this 
perilous stage of his existence, the Jew has no other 
avenue of escape from dissolution but the reestablish- 
ment by a portion of the people of a home and a 
center in Palestine 

Today, the Jewish people is slowly dying, cul- 
turally and socially. Lacking a home and a center 
of life, its religious reserves are being exhausted. The 
members of the Jewish people may be contributing as 
individuals to the advance of civilization, but as a 
living, active, social group they count for naught. 
In France, Italy and Spain, they have almost ceased to 
be. The Jews of England and Germany are following 
a similar course. Only the immigration from 
eastern Europe, hitherto the arena of persecution, is 
temporarily postponing—for but a few generations 
—the process of decay of Jewish life in our own 
country. 


Much of the blame for the spiritual 
and cultural sterility of the Jews in 
exile Mr. Friedman lays to the Reform 


movement. He finds that Liberal Judaism 
has failed not only in perpetuating the 
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Jewish contributions to civilization but 
that it has also been unsuccessful in 
achieving the task of assimilation which 
it set itself. 


If the Jewish religion in America is now colorless, 
it is because there is no unified Jewish community 
which can idealize its social relations. The con- 
tribution of the Jews to the spiritual advance of mag 
was made chiefly in the few hundred years when 
Israel was on its own soil and living a full, normal, 
social life. Twenty centuries of exile cannot boast of 
a single Moses, an Isaiah, or a David, the products of 
a united people. 


Mr. Wise rises to the defense of Reform 
Judaism by conceding its weaknesses and 
pointing out the possibilities for en- 
larging and developing its elements of 
strength. He discards, first of all, the 
pernicious delusion of the ‘‘Mission of 
Israel,’ that impudent heritage of the 
primitive “‘chosen people’’ idea, and he 
accepts the challenge which modern con- 
ditions have offered to religion and asks for 
a revision of the very basis of the Reform 
idea. ‘‘The fundamental attitude of Lib 
eral Judaism is wrong,’’ he writes boldly. 


For Liberal Judaism like all religions is essen- 
tially an attitude of mind, not a body of teachings 
and beliefs. Teachings and beliefs are little more 
than the result, the outgrowth of the attitude which 
is taken. . . . . What is imperatively necessary is 
a sweeping change in the whole conception of the 
purpose, the scope and the sanction of Liberal 
Judaism, a fundamental change in outlook and 
attitude. 


Rabbi Wise sets himself the task of 
indicating what these changes must be. 
When he is through he has dredged a 
stagnant marsh of religiosity and set up a 
current of purposeful national life. 
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ASSIMILATION IN SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY CENTERS 
DIGEST OF A TALK BY JUDGE HUGO PAM BEFORE THE JOINT COM- 
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MITTEE ON SCHOOL AFFAIRS AT THE CHICAGO WOMAN'S 
CLUB, DECEMBER 17, 1925 


countries the question of education 
has been of paramount importance. 
In the beginning of our own government, 
providing for schools went hand in hand 
with the creation of the government. In 
every Constitution of the States and of the 
United States the right of a common 
school education was guaranteed. From 
the very beginning, large grants of land 
were made by the National Government, 
by the States, and by the Territories for 
school purposes, in addition to taxes 
levied for the maintenance of schools. 
From that time an interest in education 
has continued, until at the present time, 
there is no more vital question before the 
community than the schools; their full 
and proper use for their primary purpose, 
namely: an education itself, and also to 
aid in the carrying on of the governmental 
affairs, and for promoting the general 
welfare of all the people of this country. 
The use of the school in naturalization 
and Americanization; this problem is 
one not only for Chicago, but for every 
large city and any community wherein 
there is a large foreign population. Be- 
cause of my experience in the naturalizing 
of many thousands of foreigners during 
the time I have been on the bench, I want 
to make a few observations. 


[" ALL ages and in most civilized 


LET COMMUNITY AGENCIES SEEK OUT THE 
FOREIGNER 


The figures as given to me by the Natu- 
talization Department of the Federal 
Government shows that in the last year— 
which is a fair guide for other years and 





for the immediate future—the number of 
foreigners naturalized was 15,656. Each 
one of these persons, before he appears 
in court, is given an examination touching 
his qualifications to become a Citizen. 
While, of course, these qualifications have 
to do with character; knowledge of 
American institutions; familiarity with 
the English language; understanding of 
our form of government and its institu- 
tions; the major cause for refusing natural- 
ization is the lack of familiarity with the 
English language. As a result the ap- 
plicant often fails to understand the nature 
of our government and its institutions. 
The records show that about ro per cent 
pass a poor examination, and the records 
of the courts show that 5 per cent are 
refused py the courts for the same reason. 

This situation has endured for sometime 
and, to meet it, there has been established, 
in some of the schools of our city, a course 
of instruction to which the applicant may 
go in the evening, and if successful in his 
work, he is given a diploma, certifying 
that he is qualified to become a citizen 
of the United States. This work is 
gradually taking on added importance in 
our community. 

This Committee represents various or- 
ganizations. It can be of considerable 
assistance to the applicant and also to the 
Government in establishing the contact 
with the person who needs knowledge 
and information as to our institutions and 
a better knowledge of the English langu- 
age and the schools. The records of the 
United States Government are at its dis- 
posal, and the representatives of the Go- 
vernment will give any Committee infor- 
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mation showing the number of people who 
lack the necessary educational qualifica- 
tions to be admitted to citizenship. The 
Committee could definitely locate for that 
individual the school nearest to his habi- 
tation, and could either themselves act as 
the agency in bringing the applicant to 
the school or give the necessary informa- 
tion to the school authorities, who, if 
they have field representatives, could 
visit the applicant and suggest the need 
of his attending school. This would be 
a very important service as: 

1. It would save the applicant the loss 
of a day—sometimes two days—which is 
important as many of these men have 
large families to support and being de- 
prived of a day’s wages is a serious im- 
pairment of their weekly earning capacity. 

2. It would show the foreigner that the 
city and the people of the community are 
interested in his welfare. 

3. It would take away the need of pro- 
viding schools in which the applicant 
merely receives instructions as an auto- 
maton, for which a considerable charge 
is made. I do not mean to attack as un- 
worthy all the schools apart from the 
public schools that exist, but merely some 
of them. 


INDUCT THE FOREIGN SPEAKING INTO CENTER 
ACTIVITIES 


This same Committee can also serve 
another purpose in which the schools can 
be a prime factor. Today we are having 
what is known as exercises in our court 
rooms, wherein at the close of the entire 
naturalization day’s work, a short pro- 
gram is held under the auspices of the 
Association of Commerce. These pro- 
grams take on a real inspirational, educa- 
tional, patriotic character, and the ap- 
plicant leaves the court room in an exalted 
state of mind and proud of his citizenship. 
That feeling should not be allowed to be 
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dissipated entirely. It is my opinion 
that in each locality a school should be 
selected to which the men and women who 
have recently become citizens, living with- 
in a certain radius of that school, should be 
invited to attend a meeting there in the 
evening. Very often, this school can be 
one where there is a Community Center in 
operation. One of the great difficulties 
in the successful operation of our Com- 
munity Centers is the lack of attendance, 
and that has led to a discontinuance of 
some of the work. An effort should be 
made to bring the people in the community 
to the schools, and the initiative should 
often come from the school agencies or 
other social and welfare agencies. The 
time when these men and women have 
become citizens, would prove the psycho- 
logical moment in which to interest them, 
to call them into another gathering of 
newly-made citizens, through which they 
can become interested in the Community 
Center or the opportunities afforded by the 
Community Centers, and progress made 
towards their continued interest in the 
community affairs and the need of their 
codperation. 


TEACH THE HISTORY OF THE OLD LANDS 


It is a well known fact that in the City 
of Chicago, as well as in other large cities, 
there are certain definite localities made up 
almost exclusively of people from certain 
countries in Europe. It is often found, 
in some of the public schools located in 
that district, that from 80 to go per cent 
of the children are of one nationality. 
In some instances, it is known to be as 
high as go to 95 per cent. 

A great difficulty in Americanization 
is that there arises a breach of understand- 
ing and sympathy between the parents and 
the children—especially the young chil- 
dren. The parents day by day are some- 
times both employed; if the mother is 
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opinion not employed, she usually is busy around country cherishes the contribution made 
ould be BH her household taking care of family duties. by the various nationalities that have 
nen who §& There is very little time, either in the day- made up this great nation, and this will 
ng with- time or at night, wherein the parents or result in the parents having an affectionate 
hould be children can be drawn together. The regard for the institutions of their old 
¢ in the children’s environment in school often land; that in this new land they are not 
| can be & makes them dissatisfied with the character _ required to lay aside their feeling of rever- 
enter in Bf of their environment at home. ence and love, but that they are asked to 
ficulties In those schools where these children make their feeling a factor in becoming a 
ir Com- BF attend day after day, there ought to be a citizen more responsive to the spirit of 
ndance, special effort made to teach the history our institutions. This will help the 
ance of FP of the country from which most of the morale of the immigrant parents and the 
ould be @ children’s parents have come. This is children, and result in a healing of the 
amunity important because nearly every country breach that is gradually growing up be- 
should § has splendid things in its history which tween the parents and the children, and 
acies Of BF are looked upon with pride by the people at the same time promote a keener desire 
s. The @ that come from that land. That history to quickly become a useful factor in their 
sn have # and achievements of that country are a new land. 
psycho- part of the contribution the people from Mrs, Ella Flagg Young, one of the for- 
st them, ff that country make to the civilization of mer Superintendents of the Public Schools 
ang of this country. If, in the school-room of Chicago, made the statement, that if 
ch they these good achievements and honorable she had her way, in every school where 
munity @ participation in historic events of im- over 75 per cent of the children were of a 
d by the & portant character in shaping the world’s certain nationality, she would specially 
e: made affairs are brought to the children’s at- feature the teaching of that language in 

in the & tention, it will make them realize that in that school. 
of theit J them flows the blood of an honorable All the agencies should be utilized in a 


people and that their parents typify to 
them the same spirit. And the children 


reasonable, sane manner—no matter what 
they may be, whether they are the courts, 


a returning to their homes have something the schools or any other public activity— 

the City §§ torelate to the parents, and gives a com- to give opportunity to the men and women 

e cities, —§ Mon basis of interest and interchange of from foreign shores of quickly grasping 

madeup —§ thought. That will bring about a better the meaning of our institutions; under- 
certain —§ appreciation by the children of the par- standing the spirit of them; and an aspira- 
found, ents’ status and what they owe their tion that they shall stand second to none 

‘ated in parents in their equipment for life. It in their love and devotion to the land of 

ser cent f Will make the parents realize that this their adoption. 

onality. 
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“nts and 


The Imperial Wizard of the once-in- 
visible empire lays aside his grandeur in 
the December Forum, and in colloquial, 


not to say plebeian, accents replies to his 
critics as a ‘Defender of Americanism.” 
The Klan, he says, speaks for the plain 
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people who believe in an American nation, 
built in unity of mind and spirit and grow- 
ing out of the purposes and instincts of 
our pioneer forebears. It is dead against 
social equality for Negroes and political 
activity on the part of Catholics; it dis- 
trusts, though it does not hate, all aliens 
who oppose our ancestral traditions, and 
those so-called liberals who care more for 
tolerance than Nordic convictions. The 
old stock has an unarguable right to 
control America. 


One of the strangest groups of people in 
America is a sect of Russian peasants who 
live in a valley of western Canada. For- 
merly Doukhobors, they have forsworn the 
worldliness of that society to revert to an 
even more primitive life. They eat no 
cooked or seasoned foods, kill no living 
thing, and use no farm animals or mechani- 
cal devices. They do not cut the hair or 
beard, and occasionally make giant bon- 
fires of all their clothes and money. Liv- 
ing thus ‘‘As In the Days of Adam,”’ they 
are nevertheless happy and hospitable, as 
Maurice G. Hindus describes them in the 
December Century. Their philosophy is 
boldly Tolstoyan, and their aim to live as 
God would have them. 


The old abolition freed the Negro from 
chattel slavery; a new abolition move- 
ment, seeking to free him from caste 
slavery, is now under way. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People rejects physical violence, but 
it aims to secure for the Negro the same 
treatment that whites are accorded in this 
country. Its methods, as outlined by 
Robert W. Bagnall in Current History for 
December, are the education of public 
opinion, use of the higher federal and 
state courts, the sponsoring of legislation, 
the ballot, and various cultural and eco- 
nomic stimuli. The most conspicuous suc- 
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cess has been in rousing sentiment against 
lynching and helping to bring about its 
marked decrease in the past three years, 


For the past fifty years our official policy 
toward the Indian has been to make him 
a citizen and a free farmer, traveling the 
white man’s road to civilization. But 
our actual treatment, as Flora W. Sey- 
mour reminds us in the Outlook for No 
vember 18, has been a mixture of senti- 
mentality and forgetfulness. We ask for 
him freedom and protection in the same 
breath; we want the color of his old tribal 
life to remain while he submits to the 
enervating care of a paternal government. 
In particular, the educational and land- 
holding systems we have provided tend to 
destroy initiative and prolong his depend- 
ence. A carefully thought-out program 
needs to be adopted for the future. 


“The Man from Next Door’’ is the 
Mexican peon, largely Indian in blood, 
who has been invading our Southwest. 
A conservative, a practising communist, 
industrious, faithful, and generous, but 
also densely ignorant, unable to fend for 
himself, and subject to fits of fierce vio 
lence, he steps dazedly across three hun- 
dred years into our strange modern life. 
He comes, says Charles A. Thomson in 
the January Century, to escape revolution, 
for high wages, for free schooling, and 
we either welcome him for the sake of 
profit or fear him because of prejudice. A 
careful economic and social study of his 
position, made in codperation with the 
Mexican government, will be necessaty 
to fabricate an intelligent immigration and 
assimilation policy. 


From studies of more than a thousand 
Negro men criminals Carl Murchison and 
others have discussed, in three articles 
from the December Pedagogical Seminaty, 
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some of the relations of occupation, ma- 
rital condition, length of imprisonment, 
and intelligence with crime. The in- 
vestigators found that skilled workers 
were more prone than unskilled to offenses 
against property. Crimes of fraud and sex 
are more often committed by married 
Negroes, and crimes of force and theft by 
unmarried. Married criminals show a 
lower literacy than unmarried, and those 
who have been imprisoned for more than 
two years rate higher in mental tests than 
those imprisoned for a shorter time. 
Comparisons with white criminals of the 
same status are in most cases made. 


France, however bravely she fronts the 
world, is in a precarious national position. 
Harold G. Villard, asking in the December 
Scientific Monthly ‘‘Will the French Race 
Become Extinct?’’ shows how the small 
family system has arisen because of selfish- 
ness, excessive parental love, and legal pro- 
visions for equality of inheritance. The 
falling birth rate has not been offset by a 
decline in the number of deaths, since 
infant mortality, tuberculosis, and unsan- 
itary living conditions are still far too 
prevalent. Yet only by lowering the death 
rate can the nation hope to keep from 
dropping still farther behind her jealous 
neighbors. Foreigners are now flocking 
in to keep her industries going, and it is 
possible that a new mixture of races will 
before long dispute possession of the 
French soil. 


The active causes of race antagonism 
lie in competition, parasitism, geographi- 
cal distribution, and social position. 
Contrasting our Chinese and Japanese im- 
migrants in these respects, R. D. McKen- 
zie shows in the November-December 
Journal of Applied Sociology why the latter 
are accepted so much less graciously than 
the former, and how a state of accommoda- 
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tion may some day be reached with them. 

. . William C. Smith writes sym- 
pathetically of “‘The Second Generation 
Oriental-American:’’ their adaptation to 
western ways, the discriminations they 
must face, and what is being done to solve 
their problems. . . . . The nature of 
prejudice and its analogy to superstition 
are described by Erle Fiske Young. Most 
prejudices are changing, dependent on 
one’s scale of values, but those concerned 
with racial traits are all but ineradicable. 


Nowhere more sadly than in Kentucky 
has the distinctive culture of early Amer- 
ican life been levelled by democracy. 
There were really two cultures there: the 
proud and wealthy Blue Grass aristocrats, 
with their slaves and mansions and fine 
horses and fine whiskies, and the proud 
and poor mountaineers, with moonshine 
and independence on their rocky farms. 
But the aftermath of the Civil War, the 
money-madness that came from the inva- 
sion of northern millionaires, the lure of 
tobacco in the valleys and ore in the hills 
broke up old customs and class lines, and 
now prosperity, prohibition, the Klan, 
and the uplift in general have slain the 
genius of the state and are running it into 
the Kansas mold. This is ‘“The Collapse 
of Kentucky”’ as lamented by W. G. Clugs- 
ton in the November American Mercury. 


‘The Negro as a Workingman’’ stands 
logically with labor, but good sense ar- 
rays him on the side of capital. So Kelly 
Miller of Howard University asserts in 
the same number. The issue of race is 
deeper than that of wages, for when self- 
government in industry at length comes a 
bitter conflict between white and black 
workmen is certain to arise. As things 
are now the employer, looking only to 
production and profit, has little or no 
prejudice against color, while the white 
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laborer is suspicious and jealous of the 
Negro who works beside him. There is 
nothing in trade unionism to which the 
latter can appeal, and present wisdom de- 
mands that he ally himself, if he can, 
with the masters rather than with the 
servants of industry. 


A study of mixed and separate schools 
in New Jersey, reported by Lester B. 
Granger in Opportunity for November, 
indicates that a larger percentage of 
Negroes than of whites are enrolled in 
the grades. A slightly smaller percentage 
reach high school, but the proportion in 
fourth-year classes is above the state 
average. Statistics show that separate 
grade schools do not make the colored 
student unwilling to enter a mixed high 
school, nor do they work to his disad- 
vantage while he is there. ‘These facts 
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are contrary to accepted ideas, but cannot 
be taken to prove the desirability of either 
the mixed or the separate school system, 


Writing of ‘‘The Sociology of Negro 
Literature’’ in the December issue, Fred 
De Armond shows how the servile feeling 
that is a legacy from slave days has blight- 
ed artistic expression. The intensity of 
the race struggle has led either to a color- 
less imitation of white literature or to 
fierce controversy, and not until that 
struggle abates can the creative spirit find 
full scope. . . . . Eugene Gordon, from 
a study of some 190 journals, has compared 
the twelve ‘Outstanding Negro News- 
papers of 1925" as to the value of their 
news, editorials, features, and make-up, 
Their chief faults are poor general appear- 
ance and the widespread habit of reprint 
ing editorials without credit. 
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TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE IN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


CALEB PERRY PATTERSON 


THE NEED OF TRAINED ADMINISTRATORS 


RESIDENT Glenn Frank of the 
Pp University of Wisconsin, before 
retiring from the editorship of 
the Century Magazine, wrote a series of 
three challenging articles on ‘“The Out- 
look of Western Civilization.’’' He found 
from his survey of current literature on the 
prospects of modern society that seven 
fears are entertained for its future. 
Among these is found what President 
Frank calls The Administrative Fear. 

Those critics who predict that society 
will fall to pieces by vitue of its own big- 
ness and unmanageableness remind us of 
the disentegration of the Roman Empire, 
the failure of British colonial administra- 
tion in the eighteenth century, the fall of 
the Burbon monarchy, and the recent 
debacle of modern Russia. They main- 
tain that these are only a few of the most 
obvious instances of the inability of ad- 
ministration to see its problem, analyze 
it and solve it. They further call our at- 
tention to the tendency of modern society 
to group itself into larger and more com- 
plex units whether they be educational 
institutions, economic organizations, or 
bodies politic. They also point out that 
the interdependent character of modern 


1 See The Century Magazine for July, pp. 370-380; 
for August, pp. 502-509; ot for September, pp. 
26-636, 1925. 
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society whether local, national, or inter- 
national combined with the more inde- 
pendent nature of the individual as a result 
of popular education makes far more diffi- 
cult the problem of the present administra- 
tor than that of the ancient or mediaeval 
executive. Economic democracy is also 
demanded. The shift of population from 
the rural to large urban centers has ag- 
gravated the problem of public administra- 
tion. There are others who point out 
that more is demanded of the administra- 
tor of today. He is not only an executor 
of a policy which calls for the niceties of 
discretion at times, but he either formu- 
lates or furnishes the information for the 
formulation of the policy. In fact, 
through the power of ordinance frequently 
granted by legislative bodies to executive 
officials or as a member of modern boards 
or commissions, he in effect legislates. 

There are still others who contend that 
democracy must in the very nature of 
things be inefficient and irresponsible. 
Must we admit that this contention is 
well founded? If so, then society has 
lost by the democratic experiment and 
should hasten to restore control to an 
aristocratic or an autocratic basis. Has 
Great Britain blundered by setting aside 
the House of Lords and deposing her gov- 
erning class? Has Gemany erred by 
abolishing autocracy? 

It is true that society is not entirely 
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satisfied with its administrators. It is 
also true that administration in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France has per- 
formed some very constructive pieces of 
work. How about the administration of 
Cuba, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philipines 
by the United States? How about the 
building and directing of the British 
Empire, which is possibly the greatest 
stay to the present political order of the 
world and a most suggestive experiment 
in international control, a real league of 
practically independent nations? Here is 
an example of a political association that 
has within its ranks practically every 
degree of autonomy or dependency and 
almost every conceivable economic or 
social status and religious cult, yet with 
all its bigness, complexity and even dis- 
sension has a higher degree of spiritual 
unity now than ever before. This is 
undoubtedly the greatest achievement of 
administrative skill of modern times. 
The French administrative system, al- 
though it is too highly centralized to fit 
the temperament of the American or 
English people, is admirably adapted to 
the French character, and offers splendid 
suggestions for the reconstruction of state 
administration in the United States. 

There has been in process of develop- 
ment for sometime a Science of Administra- 
tion. England, France, and Germany have 
been training professional administrators. 
They have recognized that the government 
of a highly industrialized society is more a 
matter of administration than of legisla- 
tion. Pope well expressed this principle 
when he said: ‘‘For forms of government 
let fools contend. What is best ad- 
ministered is best.’" The problem is to 
make self-government efficient. 

The new science of administration is the 
hope of democracy. Private business has 
been most largely responsible for its de- 
velopment, and the business man should 
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see that its principles are incorporated 
into the administration of public affairs, 


This is the prescription for the elimina. 


tion of The Administrative Fear. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE TO EFFECT AN EFFI 
CIENT PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION? 


Great Britain 


1. The English civil service has been 
characterized by general training and com- 
petitive examination. 

The courses of study in the English 
universities have generally been regarded 
as the basis of the English public service. 
The English civil service has rested pri- 
marily on college education. This system 
has in general justified itself in the public 
service of Great Britain and the Empire, 
but, as has been well said, it has some 
fundamental weaknesses: 

(1) ‘‘That it will break down when con- 
fronted with wholly new problems. (2) 
That it leads to a stereotyped administra 
tion, lacking in imagination and initia 
tive. (3) Following are these two, that 
it fails to sense problems sufficiently ahead, 
which therefore, are allowed to grow 
until their urgency forces improvised 
solutions.’’? 

2. The competitive examination has 
long been in vogue in Great Britain in the 
national service and has been a significant 
factor in its improvement. The examine 
tion has been as nearly based on merit as 
it is humanly possible for a political 
machine to be. The United States has 
scarcely approached this ideal in her civil 
service. 

In recent years, steps have been taken 
to improve the public service in Great 
Britain: Central control over the civil 
service by the treasury department has 
been established. The Fourth Report of 


2 Gibbon, I. G., The Journal of Public Administte 
tion, 1, 41- 
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the Royal Commission on the Civil Ser- 
yice recommends introducing ‘‘more busi- 
ness-like’’ methods iato the civil service.® 
The report recognizes that ‘‘the adminis- 
tration of government differs, and must 
necessarily differ, from the activities of 
the business world, in the objects to which 
it is directed, in the criteria of its success, 
in the necessary conditions under which it 
is conducted, and in the choice of the in- 
struments which it employs.’’4 

The report maintains that central con- 
trol is necessary for the following reasons: 

(1) To establish effective control over 
the civil gervice in order that the activi- 
ties of all the members may be wisely di- 
rected, and fully or economically utilized 
to the best advantage in the public 
interests; 

(2) To differentiate duties in order that 
the more highly educated and paid officers 
may not be employed on duties for which 
a less highly educated and paid agency 
will suffice; 

G) To promote officers of exceptional 
Capacity to situations to which higher 
tesponsibilities and emoluments are at- 
tached. The commission regarded this 
as the most important part of its recom- 
mendations concerning civil service or- 
ganization. Any system of training 
public administrators would fail to reach 
its logical end, unless provision is made 
somewhere for the studying of the func- 
tions of government in connection with 
the personnel of its officials, with the 
purpose of finally placing them in the 
service where they can be most effective. 

A controller of an establishment divi- 
sion of the treasury has been appointed as 
a member of the treasury staff to look 
after the problem of permanent staff 


* Fourth Report of Royal Commission of the Civil 
Service, p. 84. 

‘Ibid., p. 83. 

"Ibid., p. 84. 
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management. This division has a rather 
wide range of powers covering selection, 
probation, promotion, placement, trans- 
fer, sick leave and retirement. A woman 
officer has been appointed to look after 
women employees of the government. 

3. The National Whitley Council is one 
of the more significant innovations in the 
recent movement toward administrative 
efficiency in Great Britain. The Whitley 
Council consists of fifty-four members 
appointed in equal numbers by the govern- 
ment and the associations of employees. 
Twenty-seven of these are executive heads 
and the others are members of their staffs. 
This body further centralizes control in 
the treasury department. The powers of 
the council are very broad and its recom- 
mendations are based on agreement be- 
tween the officials or executives and staff 
representatives. When agreement is 
reached, its execution is vested in the 
treasury department. 

The degrees to which control by the 
treasury department may extend can be 
conjectured by noticing that the Whitley 
Council can report ‘‘on matters affecting 
the civil service with a view to increased 
efficiency in the public service, combined 
with the well-being of those employed.”’ 

The staff side in the annual report of the 
Admiralty Administrative Whitley Council 
for 1921 has the following to say of the 
merits of the council: 


Disappointment at the lack of progress in regard to 
some issues has brought before the minds of the staffs 
and of their representatives on the staff side the ques- 
tion whether the Whitley machine, with all that it 
involves in the shape of effort, is worth while. The 
staff side cannot help but feel that even this year, 
when it had to operate under the tremendous diffi- 
culties arising from the financial situation and press 
misrepresentation of the civil service. Whitleyism has 
been abundantly justified. There have been a con- 





* Report of the Commission on Civil Service Govern- 
mental Research Conference of the United States and Canada, 


p- 41. 
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siderable number of issues—some highly important, 
others affecting small sections of the staffs—which 
have been satisfactorily settled, and these alone have 
amply repaid all the trouble taken. The staff side 
functions are to watch and to safeguard the interests 
of the staffs. Its work lies both in prevention and 
cure. Ithastoalarge extent prescribed the cure. Its 
duty now lies in insisting on the application of the 
cure. To indicate the basis on which an efficient 
organization of all the Admiralty staffs should rest 
has been the work of the past three years. To fight 
and overcome the obstacles may be the work of as 
many years more. Only by the united and loyal co- 
operation of the staffs of all grades can that battle 
be won, and under exciting conditions the Whitley 
system is in our minds the only feasible one whereby 
such unity and codperation can be secured.’ 


4. The National Association of Local 
Government Officers is another revolution- 
izing agent in English administrative 
circles. Voluntary associations of munic- 
ipal workers is an important factor in the 
improvement of (1) working conditions, 
and (2) the technique and standing of 
vocations. The National Association of 
Local Government Officers, the largest of 
these organizations, including both ad- 
ministrative officials and unskilled manual 
workers, has made arrangements for aca- 
demic training, examination and confer- 
ing of diplomas on completion of courses 
in public administration. This is being 
done by codperation with colleges and 
universities and local educational institu- 
tions. Every class of workers has its own 
national organization and is advocating 
the advancement of professional knowl- 
edge and interest in public administration. 

5- The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, established at London, February, 
1922, is probably the most far-reaching 
step taken toward the training for public 
service in Great Britain. The objects of 
the Institute are stated as follows:* 

(a) The development of the civil and 


'Whitley Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 11, p. 88. 
* Local Government Bulletin, April, 1922. 
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other public services (both national and 
local) as a recognized profession. 

(b) Promotion of the study of public 
administration. 

To accomplish these objects, the Insti- 
tute announced the following program: 

(1) To maintain the high ideals and 
traditions of the public service and pro- 
mote the professional interests of public 
servants. 

(2) To promote the study of (a) the 
vocational or professional practice of 
public administration; (b) the machinery 
necessary for the efficient day-by-day 
practice of public administration; and 
(c) the principles of historical, economic 
and political science with special reference 
to public administration and constitu. 
tional law and practice. 

(3) To facilitate the exchange of in- 
formation and thought on administrative 
and relative questions with a view to the 
increased efficiency of the public service, 
and to the creation of a well-informed 
public opinion concerning those services, 
to provide opportunities for the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of useful informa- 
tion concerning the public services of 
this and other countries, and to develop 
the technique of administration. 

(4) To give expression to the considered 
view of the public services on questions 
of public duty and professional etiquette. 

(5) To promote good relations between 
the different branches of the public service, 
and to encourage interests in their profes- 
sion, and to this end to establish central 
headquarters with suitable committee 
rooms, library and other facilities for 
study and social intercourse. 

(6) To keep the members of the public 
constantly informed by means of lectures 
and publications as to the functions, aims 
and utility of the public services. 

(7) To publish a periodical journal. 
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The Times recently commented on the 
Institute as follows: 


It is the aim of the Institute to encourage and afford 
special facilities for the study of the principles of 
historical, economic, and political science and of the 
vocational or professional practice of public ad- 
ministration, to give expression to the considered 
view of the public services on questions of public duty 
and professional etiquette, to promote good relations 
between the different branches of the public services, 
to stimulate and increase interest of public servants in 
their professions, to keep them and the public in- 
formed by means of lectures and publications on the 
functions, aims and utility of the public services, and 
to provide facilities for study and social intercourse. 
It is intended that special courses of study shall be 
conducted either directly or indirectly, under the 
guidance and control of the universities, with the 
ultimate possibility of the institution of a diploma in 
administration, and arrangements have already been 
made with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science to provide a course of lectures on 
administration, to which members and associates of 
the Institute will be admitted at reduced fees.* 


6. A National Correspondence Institute 
has recently been established by the Na- 
tional Association of Local Government 
Officers to offer instruction to its members 
at the lowest possible cost. Its courses 
are especially established to train munici- 
pal employees and are both general and 
special in character. This Institute is 
limited in its efforts to members of the 
association. 

This Institute is conducted by professors 
and tutors of practical experience and of 
the highest eminence. Special readings 
have been prepared because of the lack of 
suitable text books. The Institute is not 
only improving the status of local govern- 
ment officials, but is promoting the econ- 
omy and efficiency of public admin- 
stration. 

7. The London School of Economics 
and Political Science. This is one of the 
schools of the University of London, and 
was founded in October, 1895. This is 


"The Times, February 28, 1922. 
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possibly the strongest school of social 
science in Europe, and is especially de- 
voted to administration in the various 
fields of social science. Courses in ad- 
ministration are given in commerce, 
economics, sociology, and government. 
There are thirty-four courses announced in 
politics and public administration.'® 


France 


Public service in France is one of 
more scientific nature than that of either 
Great Britain or the United States, and 
therefore calls for more training. This 
is due to several causes. The rapid shift 
of ministers diminishes ministerial control 
of the departments and forces the perma- 
nent staff to be primarily responsible for 
the administration of the departments. 
Individual responsibility of the part of the 
ministers causes a closer organization of 
the departmental staff into a codperating 
unit under the direction of the principal 
permanent officials. The departments do 
not overlap to the degree found in both 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
burden upon an administrative system 
covering the entire nation compels effi- 
ciency because such a system multiplies 
the opportunities for grievance. Again, 
the French system has been in vogue suffi- 
ciently long to create a professional ad- 
ministrative class. 

The French competitive examinations are 
under the general control of the Minister 
of Finance, but actually conducted by de- 
partmental commissions, are more specific 
in character than in the United States 
or Great Britain. For instance, in the 
Department of Justice, all candidates must 
be graduates in law. One year’s service 
as an apprentice is a prerequisite for 
appointment. 


See the Calendar of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science for 1922-23, pp. 93-102. 
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The general scheme of departmental or- 
ganization has a director, underdirectors 
with chiefs of bureaus assisted by sub- 
chiefs, beneath whom are found the re- 
docteurs, who really do the work of the 
department. The latter must be graduates 
of lyceés. 

The Minister of the Interior, who is 
primarily at the head of this centralized 
system, must have experts under him. 
The prefects and subprefects are usually 
from the best families and are either grad- 
uates in law or have had considerable 
legal training and experience. 

In addition to the general training that 
may be received at the Institute of France, 
the College of France and the Sorbonne, 
there is at Paris the School of Political 
Science, which prepares pupils for the 
civil service and teaches political subjects 
connected with all countries not included 
in the state programs. This school is 
somewhat akin to the London School of 
Economics. 


Germany 


It is a well-known fact that Germany is 
technically the most highly trained coun- 
try in the world and governmental em- 
ployes are no exception to this rule, es- 
pecially municipal employees. There 
seems to be two kinds of training in Ger- 
many, required of those who advance to 
any of the permanent classified positions in 
municipal administration. They are first 
subject to a preliminary training as gov- 
ernmental apprentices for a considerable 
length of time. This training varies as 
to length of time and procedure followed, 
according to the position sought and the 
ability shown by the apprentice. No 
candidate will be accepted as an appren- 
tice who has not reached next to the high- 
est class in the nine-grade school. 

Simultaneously with the practical prep- 
aration for advancement is given a course 
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of theoretical training. This is based on 
an educational program definitely pre. 
scribed by the magistrate. This program 
is carried out at the direction of one of the 
government officials, who acts otherwise 
as an officer of the merchant's and indus. 
trial courts. The course consists of a 
series of lecture and discussion periods o- 
curring twice weekly throughout the 
year, with the exception of July and 
August, when some of the meetings are 
omitted. The single periods occupy from 
one and one-half to two hours. The 
lecturers and instructors are various off- 
cials of the government in higher civil 
service positions. Each official has charge 
of a definitely assigned group who are 
preparing to take examinations in theit 
special fields for promotion. Failure to 
pass these examinations which are rigid 
and strictly graded involves a delay before 
another examination can be taken, and 
hence a retardation in promotion. Thes 
officer-teachers report the findings of theit 
examinations to the magistrat, the ad- 
ministrative agent of German city 
government. 

German cities maintain educational it- 
stitutions specially dedicated to training 
for municipal service. Berlin has a school 
of town-planning since 1907; Diisseldott 
established a college of municipal at 
ministration in 1912; and Frankfort has 
recently established a municipal univer 
sity to prepare municipal administrators." 

Practically all of Germany's higher 
educational institutions such as technical 
schools, commercial colleges, and univer 
sities are professional schools. There art 
schools of forestry to train those who ait 
to enter the government forestry service. 
The commercial colleges, of which there 
are more then four hundred, give a vety 
broad training, including administrative 
law, international law, consular service 






































1 Howe, Frederick C., Socialized Germany, p. 3% 
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and foreign trade. Of course, strictly 
business administration courses train for 
public service as well as for private enter- 
prise. In fact, the German regards all 
of his activities in the light of civic 
service. 

The great universities are exclusively 
professional schools, and in their training, 
the state administrator is placed on a 
level with the minister, the physician, 
the engineer, the lawyer and the judge. 
They are all regarded as professions, and 
no one is permitted to enter them until 
he has studied in a university and passed 
the required official examinations." 

For those who aspire to hold the highest 
administrative places in public service 
in Germany and, thereby participate in the 
policy forming function of administration, 
very special training and apprenticeship 
are required. ‘“The chief German contri- 
bution to education for the public ser- 
vice,"’ says Finer, ‘‘is its insistance upon 
three years’ study of political science, ad- 
ministrative law, and political economy, 
followed by four years’ practical experience 
for the Higher Class, which has important 
policy-making and administrative func- 
tions.’’* Of course, the army, the navy, 
and the school system, which are all state 
agencies, are administered by experts. 

The educational provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the Republic indicate that op- 
portunities for training will be increased 
and made equally accessible to all classes." 
If the Republic is to compare favorably 
with the Empire in character of service, 
it must be administered by experts. 
Monarchies have generally been character- 
ized by permanent and trained administra- 


"Reisner, Edward H., Nationalism and Education 
Since 1789, p- 214. 

“Finer, Herman, The American Political Science 
Review XIX, No. 2, p. 280. 

“The Constitution of the Republic, Section IV. 
Articles 142-150. 
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tors. The success of the democratic ex- 
periment, whether in Germany, Great 
Britain or the United States depends very 
largely on the efficiency of its ad- 
ministrators. 

It is seen from this survey that the train- 
ing of public administrators is receiving 
more attention in Europe today than ever 
before. New educational institutions 
both public and private are being estab- 
lished to meet this need, and the older 
ones are modifying their curriculums so as 
to offer the same advantages. It is no- 
ticed that organizations outside of the 
educational system proper are aiding in 
the solution of this problem. 

The character of the training provided 
is broad and general, the idea being that 
technical preparation will be acquired 
through apprenticeship. This principle is 
well stated by the Whitley Council as 
follows: 


In our view the type of education which will usu- 
ally and rightly be pursued will be of a general char- 
acter, and no subject which is useful for training of 
the mind should be discouraged. Such subjects, for 
instance, as geography, industrial history, constitu- 
tional history, political science, law and economics, 
will probably in any case secure the attention of 
many students; others, again will be more attracted 
by, and more profitably engaged in studying, such 
subjects as mathematics, science, languages, literature 
and general history. We are generally agreed that 
training in subjects directly related to the special 
administration of a particular department should be 
provided by that department, since the primary object 
of such instruction is to produce a more efficient civil 
servant for departmental purposes.¥ 


The importance and necessity of trained 
public administrators is more emphasized 
in European government to-day than ever 
before. With the expansion of the suf- 
frage, there has come a growth in the scope 
of public administration as well as an 
awakening of interest in the public mind 
in the subject. During the war the public 


15 Whitley Bulletin, No. 4, p. 29. 
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discharged, The growth of the province 


OCIAL welfare embraces a multitude 
of subjects. Prisoners’ aid, juvenile 
delinquency and probation work 

are among its activities. So are certain 
aspects of psychiatry, and of the care of the 
insane and the feeble-minded. It is con- 
cerned with vocational education, reha- 
bilitation and problems of education. It 
covers also health conditions, hygiene, 
social settlements and phases of immigra- 
tion. The great subjects of poverty, 
dependency and charity are its special 
care. The sick, the afflicted and the aged 
come within its scope. It enters the home 
and undertakes to meet a variety of family 
questions there. 

The idea back of all these things—that 
those in need from one cause or another 
must be cared for by their more fortunate 
or better informed fellows,—is, of course, 
not new. Agencies to help the destitute 
date back hundreds of years, and in this 
country are as old as the colonies. The 
principal developments that are new are, 
first, a broadening of this field of useful- 
ness, so that it has come to embrace a 
much greater variety of activities, and, 
secondly, special training and equipment 
for those engaged in social welfare work, 
culminating in the establishment of pro- 
fessional schools of social service in many 
of our colleges and universities. 

The State’s responsiblity in this field 
is not easy to define. We start, of course, 





witnessed a great many spectacular fail- 
ures in administration, frequently at times 
when frightful responsibilities were being 


of government, bringing it much closer to 


THE STATE'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


ALBERT G. RITCHIE 
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the people, makes it improbable that 
interest in public affairs will ever be very 
indifferent again. 

(A later paper will present the situation 
in the United States.) 









with certain recognized and accepted j 


governmental duties. 


First, there are certain standards which § 


the State prescribes through legislation. 
These relate to such matters as hours of 
labor, working conditions, health and 
sanitary needs, school requirements and 
the like. 

Next, the State accepts the obligation to 
provide custodial care and curative of 
reformatory measures for certain classes,— 
these including prisoners, juvenile delin- 
quents, the insane and feeble-minded and 
generally the destitute. 

Lastly, certain lines of educational or 
curative work are recognized or coming 
to be recognized as State functions, such 
as Clinics of various kinds, visiting nurses, 
industrial rehabilitation and the like. 

How far beyond these and analogous 
functions, and indeed how far within 
these functions themselves, the State 
should assume responsibility for social 
welfare, presents varying views, which 
range all the way up to those who believe 
that practically every aspect of social 
welfare is a governmental function. 

It may be true that this field of endeavor 
has developed and broadened so rapidly 
during recent years that it is a little early 
to attempt anything very definite as to 
just what the State is and is not called 
upon to do. 

Fundamentally, however, the question 
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involves theories of government, and it 
is along this line that I venture a sugges- 
tion, not with any idea of attempting to 
define those kinds of social welfare work 
which the State should undertake and 
those which fall beyond its domain, but 
only as indicating a principle which 


AB should, I think, guide those in authority 
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in determining the question. 

The question is, how can this great 
work for humanity be done with the best 
results. Can it be done better if the State 
does as much of it as possible, or can it be 
done better if, beyond recognized govern- 
mental functions, the responsibility is 
placed on the community and on indi- 
vidual initiative? 

The State's responsibility is a very 
broad term. It is not limited to specific 
things which the State should do. It 
includes also things which the State 
should not do. The State does not fulfil 
its responsibility to the people by doing 
those things which it ought to do. It 
only fulfils its responsibility when it also 
refrains from doing those things which it 
ought not to do. 

Whenever any kind of work not in- 
herently governmental can properly be 
done under the direction of individual 
initiative, and can be done better that 
way than under the direction of the State 
itself, then it is generally a safe rule for 
the State not to undertake that field, but 
to leave it to the direction of individual 
initiative, in order that the people may 
get the best results. 

Speaking broadly and generally, I be- 
lieve that social welfare is such a field. 
Ido not mean that the State should not 
enter it at all, of course. As I have said, 
Certain aspects of it are recognized as the 
State’s responsibility. Perhaps these may 
properly be broadened. Nor do I mean 
that even outside its sphere the State 
should not give financial aid. In many 
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cases it should. What I do believe is 
that in the main social welfare work 
beyond the obligations which the State 
must assume itself, can be more economi- 
cally, more efficiently and generally better 
done if the responsibility for doing it is 
placed on individual initiative than if it 
is undertaken by the State itself. 

In the first place, there is, I think, no 
doubt that social welfare can be done 
more economically by the community 
than by the State through its office hold- 
ers. Whenever the State takes over a 
work which individuals have been doing, 
a mysterious something happens to make 
the cost go up. So long as the com- 
munity is raising the money and assuming 
the burden itself, the incentive nearly al- 
ways is to see that every dollar yields a 
hundred cents return. When the State 
takes it over, that incentive seems to go. 
Instead of trying to make every dollar go 
as far as possible, the result generally 
is to try to get as many dollars as 
possible. 

Aside from that,—because, of course, 
cost is not the most important thing,— 
social welfare enters the home and con- 
cerns itself with such matters as raising 
the children, educating the children and 
providing for the family care and health. 
Those are delicate relations, and the wel- 
fare worker quite naturally encounters a 
good deal of opposition or resistance. 
That must be overcome, if the work is to 
be effective, and I believe it can be over- 
come much easier by unselfish men and 
women who take up this work because of 
their sense of duty and desire to serve 
than by public office holders. 

I think also that community initiative 
and responsibility give more efficient 
results than State office holders would. 
Without discounting the latter, and freely 
admitting the fine service which many 
of that class render, I do not believe that 
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the work done by most of the organiza- 
tions represented at this Conference would 
be as well done if the State took it over 
as it is under the present managements. 
There is a splendid measure of interest, 
enthusiasm and competency now. Would 
these qualities be transferred to the State 
office holders along with the work? I 
very much doubt it. 

We must not forget either the govern- 
mental evils which usually accompany 
the State’s entry into new fields like 
this,—bureaucracy, higher taxes, official 
meddling, frequently incompetence. 

Finally, there is an inspiration which 
comes when the people themselves care 
directly for their own. That is a thing 
which contents and enriches any commu- 
nity. Nothing can take its place. I fear 


it would be lost, certainly it would be 
impaired, the moment the task were 
handed over to State office holders. 





Ovr present dissatisfaction with the 
courts and the administration of justice 
marks a “‘Crisis in American Law’’ that 
Roscoe Pound interprets forcefully in the 
January Harper's. Our legal system was 
taken from England at its most formal 
period and thrust into a rural frontier com- 
munity that considered justice a legisla- 
tive affair rather than a judicial. By the 
middle of the last century the adaptation 
was all but completed, and the law was in 
substantial harmony with the American 
mode of life. But since then we have 
entered a period of transition to an urban 
industrial society, with which the law 
finds itself wholly unfitted to deal. Ow- 
ing to the great mass of case and statute 
law, the legal profession is unable to 
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I believe, therefore, that the responsi- 
bility for social welfare, beyond recognized 
governmental functions, should rest on 
the community and not on the government. 

This accords, too, with the principles 
and the traditions of America. Our 
nation has attained greatness among the 
nations of the earth, not only through 
the spirit and the genius of the American 
people, but also through the soundness of 
the American form of government. 

That form of government rests on the 
principle that there should be the greatest 
measure of freedom to the individual 
which is consistent with ordered society. 
The State should not enter the home or 
the community except to fulfil recognized 
governmental functions. Where the com- 
munity can settle the social problems of 
its own people itself, it should not only 
be left free to do so, but should assume 
the responsibility of doing so. 


scrutinize and criticize the administration 
of justice. We cannot reform all at once 
as England did in 1873; we must look to 
the law schools to lay the foundations 
for the new social jurisprudence. 


In these days even a Connecticut Yankee 
can come out for nullification and get away 
with it. Arthur Twining Hadley in the 
first article of Harper's for November re- 
minds us that laws are enforced, if at all, 
by public opinion. The democratic state 
may become tyrannous through the action 
of arbitrary officials, determined minori- 
ties, or unstable majorities, and in this 
country there is less to fear from law- 
breakers than from law-makers, who act 
as mere agents of their supporters rather 
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than as public trustees. For relief from 
unwise legislation the citizen can look 
only in part to the courts. His chief 
weapon just now is passive disobedience, 
which becomes a safety-valve between 


‘despotism and revolution. The ultimate 


remedy is to make clear to everybody that 
the people are sovereign and not the 
government. 


Diving some two hundred years into 
the past to find a scapegoat for ““The 
Cause of Excessive Crime in the United 
States,"’ S. S. McClure holds Montes- 
quieu's theory of the separation of powers 
responsible for the breakdown that has 
permitted graft and vice to control local, 
state, and even national politics. Busi- 
mess corporations, he says in McClure’s 
for November, can show us how to run a 
democracy cleanly and efficiently. Boards 
of popularly elected dizectors, who choose 
their own executives and experts and keep 
them closely under control, have long 
proved themselves honest and effective 
administrative bodies. This scheme has 
been adapted to the political life of foreign 
countries and is being experimented with 
here in the city-manager plan. It should 
be made a basic principle of American 
government. 

The soviet is upon us unawares. While 
we have been denouncing the thing in 
Russia, the principle of representation by 
vocational or social groups has begun to 
play an unofficial but powerful part in 
our political life. Lobbies by labor, 
big business, women, farmers, educators, 
reformers of every hue overawe Congress 
and virtually disenfranchise the individual 
citizen by imposing on the country the 
will of highly organized minorities with 
a definite program. Finding a fertile 
field for action during the war, they ac- 
count for the subsequent widened scope 
of government and many of its vagaries. 


The legitimate advisory purpose of these 
“Washington Soviets,’’ which Donald 
Wilhelm views with alarm in the No- 
vember Forum, is more often abused than 
not. 


Another of the Forum's spirited de- 
bates, this time on the question, ‘‘Can 
Prohibition Be Enforced?’’ Don Seitz 
claims that a long civil war has broken 
out over a sumptuary law that denies per- 
sonal liberty. Tyranny, corruption, and 
a break-down of public morality are its 
chief fruits. Grant Martin Hudson, in 
vigorous rebuttal, denies the civil war 
and upholds the law as an expression of 
the popular will, 2ow more determined 
than ever to stop drinking. Corruption 
has been admittedly an evil, but the new 
federal and state codperation in enforce- 
ment will make an end to that and before 
long yield gratifying results. 


Law, rather than sovereignty or popu- 
lar will, is the true basis of the state, as a 
rising reaction from the political thinking 
of the last century and a half is trying to 
make clear. Pitman B. Potter summarizes 
in the December North American Review a 
number of recent books that go back to 
the older theory of natural law and 
government by men’s inherent sense of 
reason. The positive empirical law that 
we have taken to be authoritative is 
sound in its inductive methods, but faulty 
in its denial of a fundamental and rational 
truth that lies at the end of induction. It 
may be now that ‘‘Science and Politics’ 
will come to have at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance, and that we shall move to- 
ward government in technical matters by 
experts and only in broad questions of 
policy by majority vote. 


An extremely valuable collection of 
articles on ‘“The Far East’ make up the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
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cal qnd Saial Science for November. There 
is space here only to list the main subjects 
they discuss: recent constitutional and 
political developments in China and the 
Philippines, communications, commerce, 
finance, and education in China and Japan, 
the home life and culture of the Asiatic 
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peoples, the opium problem, and the new- 
old issue of immigration. There is also 
a careful statistical study of the exports 
of oil, rugs, and cotton from Persia. Ap- 
pended is an excellent bibliography on all 
phases of oriental life, prepared in the 
Library of Congress. 
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JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
MARIUS G. LEVENBACH 


NGLISH industry during the war 
E had to adopt ways and conditions 
quite unknown hitherto; they 
were thought of as only temporary cir- 
cumstances and emergency measures, to 
be discontinued as soon as the war would 
beover. The change in production caused 
by meeting the demand for war materials; 
government control; the withdrawal of 
workers for the army; the temporary sus- 
pension of trade union rules,-—all these 
constituted immediate problems. More- 
over, one could foresee that, as soon as 
the war and its codrdinating influence 
would be over and the restoration of pre- 
war-relations and practices would be the 
order of the day, labor disputes would 
atise everywhere. 

Under these circumstances the first 
interim-report of the Committee on Rela- 
tions between Employers and Employee 
(called the Whitley Committee) was pub- 
lished in the summer of 1917. This 
committee had been established as a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Re- 
construction in October, 1916, with the 
following terms of reference: 


1. To make and consider suggestions for securing 
a permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and workmen. 

2. To recommend means for securing a systematic 
review, by those concerned, of industrial 
conditions affecting the relations between 
employers and workmen, with a view to 
improving conditions in the future. 


As a result of its deliberations the Com- 
mittee proposed for the main industries 
in which organizations representative of 
both sides were already in existence the 
idea of regular consultation and consider- 
ation of matters of the industry in volun- 
tary joint industrial councils. 

Of course this was not an idea suddenly 
dropping from heaven without any pre- 
vious indication. Several persons and 
organizations had made proposals in this 
direction or had tried to build up bodies 
more or less of this kind. 

But all these symptoms that ‘‘the times 
had come’’ do not do away with the 
fact that the main impulse came from the 
first Whitley report. It worked like the 
throwing of a kernel into a supersaturated 
solution: the idea of joint industrial coun- 
cils suddenly crystallized everywhere. 
This first and also the subsequent Whitley 
reports were received with great en- 
thusiasm. It was believed that they 
meant the beginning of a new era, the 
regeneration of industrial life. 

To review the merits of the plan we must 
make a distinction: 


1. The reports sensed the idea of regular voluntary 
deliberations and joint consultation; they stimulated 
this idea and put down in print general conclusions 
that were more or less a theoretical foundation. We 
may call this the Whitley-idea, though it was already in 
existence before and exists by the side of the Whitley 
reports and the Whitley councils in the strict sense. 

2. The reports proposed in a carefully elaborated 
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and detailed way a special form of machinery for the 
realization of this thought in those industries where 
both sides are well organized. We may call this the 
Whitley-scheme. 


THE WHITLEY-IDEA IN PRACTICE 


The Whitley-idea has greatly stimulated 
the development of joint industrial con- 
sultation. As early as in pre-war times 
parties of course negotiated, and collec- 
tive agreements with the unions have been 
well-known for many years. But the 
development of the last ten years, already 
considerable, was strongly promoted by 
the Whitley-reports until the method of 
consultation has become national in ex- 
tent, industrial in scope, permanent in 
nature, and has been accepted as a matter 
of course by employers and employecs on 
equal footing. 

Instead of a concession extorted from the 
employers in cases of emergency and for 
fear of a conflict, voluntary discussion 
with the trade union representatives as an 
equal party has become quite a common 
thing in important industries. Form- 
erly the leaders of the men were only re- 
ceived and listened to, if they put up their 
fists. But now employers’ and workers’ 
representatives meet regularly. And if a 
point of difference arises somewhere, the 
leaders from both sides send for the rep- 
resentative of the other party. 

This organized form of consultation is 
also principally a national one. The 
establishment of Whitley-councils does not 
take place unless sufficient organization 
exists on both sides. Through this the 
Whitley-idea stimulated general and na- 
tional organization in several trades where 
there were only partial or local associa- 
tions before, especially on the side of the 
employers. Many employers’ organiza- 
tions were created as a consequence of the 
Whitley-idea. But unionism too was 
sometimes strongly fostered by the efforts 
to form Whitley-councils. 
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Whitley-councils include the whole in. 
dustry. They do not consist of employers’ 
representatives and representatives of one 
craft union only, but on the workers’ 
side all the important craft organizations 
of the industry (including the general 
labor unions) are represented. There. 
fore those councils represent their industry 
as a whole. And they present the in- 
dustry as a fundamental unit in the modem 
development of the system of production. 

The Whitley-idea involves standing 
joint consultation. Parties do not meetin 
case of a dispute only, but at regular in- 
tervals. They do not only discuss contro- 
versial points, but cover a wider scope 
and also tackle points of a non-contentious 
character, i.e., problems of the industry 
regarding which the employers’ and work- 
ers’ interests are not directly opposed to 
each other. The regular meetings and 
the fact that parties did not always fix 
their eyes upon fighting promoted per 
sonal contact, mutual esteem and under 
standing among the leaders of both sides. 
And this, again, was a great force in find- 
ing peaceful solutions for questions involy- 
ing conflict of interests. 

If we consider these items as the chat 
acteristics of the Whitley-idea, there are 
still several forms of organization that 
cannot be comprehended under the 
Whitley-scheme in the strict sense but are 
nevertheless influenced by this spirit. 
Several important industries refused to 
comply with the government's request to 
accept the Whitley-scheme. Their reasons 
were not that they thought regular joint 
consultation an impractical proposal, but 
that they considered their existing organi- 
zation sufficiently satisfactory for that put 
pose, although the existing bodies had 
somewhat different names and another dis- 
tribution of functions than the Whitley 
scheme requires. Thoroughly organized, 
for example, is the iron and steel trade, 
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where strikes and lock-outs have ceased 
for many years to be the means of deciding 
matters. The same thing is true in the 
boot and shoe industry, but its organiza- 
tion for the discussion of non-contentious 
matters was changed into a Whitley- 
council proper. Elaborate negotiation 
machinery also exists in the cotton in- 
dustry and in shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing; and the parties concerned did not wish 
to supplant existing means with Whitley- 
councils. 

(We may add here a few other important 
trades that remained outside the Whitley- 
scheme. Namely, the railways, now 
tuled by the Railways Act of 1921, which 
instituted a Central Wages Board and a 
National Wages Board; coal-mining, 
where big conflicts occur regularly; agri- 
culture, where organization has not yet 
made sufficient progress.) 

On the other side we find industries 
not yet possessing any organization or 
lacking sufficient and adequate organiza- 
tion to enable parties to negotiate on an 
equal and free footing. Under the in- 
fluence of the second Whitley-report these 
industries were covered by the Trade 
Boards Act, which was extended in 1919. 
This means that for those industries Trade 
Boards were established, consisting of 
employers’ and employees’ representatives 
and of persons appointed by the govern- 
ment, which have the power to fix mini- 
mum wages. In practice several of these 
bodies are in an unofficial way developing 
into Whitley-councils, for the employers’ 


| and workers’ representatives who serve 


on the Board to regulate wages also con- 
sider other questions, eventually without 
the neutral persons being present. And 
although decisions on questions outside 
the narrow statutory powers of the Trade 
Boards obviously lack legally binding 
force, they are maintained by the good 
faith of the parties, like decisions of a 
Whitley-council. 
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SEPARATE INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS 


The development of works committees 
results from the progress of the idea that 
the worker has to have a share in the 
determination of the matters of his daily 
work. The Whitley-idea which implies 
equality of both sides tended to foster 
the movement in England and to give it 
an official-theoretical background. 

The works-committees, however, are 
older than the Whitley-reports. If we 
leave aside the bloodless councils estab- 
lished by employers to draw the men away 
from unionism, we may say that the rising 
of the workers’ committees began in 
1914-1915. At that time strong germs of 
trouble existed dating from before the war; 
the war itself required quick reorganiza- 
tions and frequent changes in many in- 
dustrial establishments and relations, and 
the cost of living was increasing rapidly. 
But the trade-union officials had conceded 
to a kind of industrial truce because of the 
international troubles; and so the im- 
mediate causes of friction and discontent 
produced the shop-stewards and works- 
committees-movement as a rank and file 
movement. The Whitley-report (No. 3) 
advocated joint works councils in which 
management and workers are equally rep- 
resented as the base of the triple organiza- 
tion: in the workshops, in the districts 
and nationally. Recognition of trade 
union organization being an indispensable 
part of the system, works councils of this 
kind became acceptable to organized 
labor, which of course can never be the 
case with the works committees set up 
by employers in opposition to the unions. 
At all events it seems that the Whitley- 
reports were of some influence for the 
extension of the works councils, advanc- 
ing them to a certain degree. Works 
councils exist nowadays in a considerable 
number of plants, but they show such 
variety in scope, in power, and in form 
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that it is impossible to give a survey in a 
few lines. 


THE WHITLEY-SCHEME 


The complete Whitley-scheme requires 
national, district works councils. 


WAGES, HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


The Whitley-reports considered the dis- 
cussion and settlement of these questions 
as one of the most important tasks for 
the National Joint Industrial Councils. 
Nowadays, however, one often hears the 
opinion expressed, that it would be better 
to keep negotiations on these matters 
outside the J. I. C.’s and to leave them 
to the existing associations and unions of 
employers and workers. The actual facts 
are that most J. I. C.’s consider these 
questions and that even for some of them 
this is almost the only business they do; 
but several of the best Councils carefully 
keep their hands off. To account for this 
we must think of the diversity in degree 
of organization and the structural aspects 
of the different industries. 

The discussion of this kind of questions 
inside the J. I. C. is a great improvement 
and prevents many troubles and conflicts 
in cases where these matters used to be 
fixed at the individual works (e.g., in 
the electricity supply industry). It also 
succeeds when the price of labor is only a 
relatively small part of the total cost of 
production (flour milling). But it seems 
to be advisable to keep questions concern- 
ing wages and conditions outside the J. I. 
C. if the industry is composed of a number 
of skilled occupations with different proc- 
esses at different kinds of machines and 
if the workers as a consequence thereof 
are organized in a great many separate 
craft unions (printing trade). In these 
cases the persons who negotiate for the 
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different crafts usually also represent them 
on the Council. Therefore they profit 
by the favorable way in which the discus. 
sions of non-contentious matters affects 
the personal relations and the mutual un- 
derstanding of the leaders from both sides, 
But on the other hand the J. I. C. avoids 
the weakening that might be the conse- 
quence of serious disputes between the 
two sides of the Council, caused by onl; 
one of the crafts, or of the lack of techni- 
cal knowledge and unity of interest among 
the different parts composing one of the 
sides. 


CONCILIATION, ARBITRATION AND THE PRE- 
VENTION OF DISPUTES 


Conciliation, if a dispute threatens to 
create trouble or has actually caused a 
conflict, is an important part of the work 
done by the Councils. They perform this 
task either through the District of 
through the National Councils, depending 
on the extent and the importance of the 
dispute. The National Councils often 
delegate this kind of work to a special 
Conciliation Committee or to an Arbitra- 
tion Board. Conciliation, however, is 
much more usual than arbitration. Sev- 
eral constitutions or rules of J. I. C.'s 
provide that no stoppage will take place 
unless the joint bodies have had an oppot- 
tunity for trying conciliatory action. 
The whole atmosphere which a J. I. C. 
creates in an industry and especially be 
tween the leaders of both sides has 4 
strongly preventive influence; disputes do 
not expand because of the parties not 
knowing each other’s aims or power, not 
because of personal misunderstanding, ut 
necessary distrust or similar reasons. 
Moreover, if a dispute has arisen, the it 
tervention of the J. I. C. comes up to the 
requirements which are as necessary for 
good conciliation as for legal decisions: 
expertness, quickness, cheapness. 
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NON-CONTENTIOUS MATTERS 


We pointed to the continuity of joint 
consultation as an element of the Whitley- 
idea. The Whitley-scheme prescribes that 
the joint councils and committees also deal 
with a number of questions in which 
employers and employees have more or 
less common interests. This is a char- 


| acteristic and fundamental difference be- 


tween the Whitley-councils and most of 
the other usual negotiation and consulta- 
tion machinery. The underlying idea is 
dual: joint discussions of this kind form 
the beginning of democratic self-govern- 
ment in industry; and they tend to create a 
favorable atmosphere for the discussion of 
issues in which the parties’ interests are 
divergent. The J. I. C.’s which only 
convene to deal with contentious mat- 
ters—and several do nothing else—are not 
considered a success. 

The non-contentious subjects to which 
the Whitley-machinery devotes its at- 
tention are of a great variety and differ 
widely according to the nature of the 
industries and their degree of organiza- 
tion. The main problems lie in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


1. Apprenticeship, training and techinical edu- 
cation for the industry; 

2. Welfare (including sanitary and safety condi- 
tions in the individual factories, as well as 
general health matters, workmen's compen- 
sation and so on); 

. Interference of the government with the 
dustry; 

. Prevention of unemployment; 

. Industrial research and organization; 

. Commercial problems, like the supply of fuel 
and raw materials, transport facilities, 
protection. 


With regard to the last mentioned series 
of questions it is not without interest to 
Notice a clause of the Printing J. I. C.'s 
constitution. Among the objects of the 
Council, paragraph 3 mentions: “* 
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to resist the action of those who would 
injure the fair standard of prices and wages 
by disposing of their goods or labors at 
less than the standard mutually agreed 
upon’’: and paragraph 5 ‘‘to assist in 
the maintenance of such selling prices as 
will afford reasonable remuneration to 
both Employers and Employees.’’ There is 
a danger in this kind of joint action. It 
may promote the joint action of employ- 
ers and workers in the whole industry 
to keep prices on a higher level than is 
necessary. And so the consumer might 
become a victim of the independent self- 
government of the industry. Some people 
in England suspect the printing trade and 
the pottery industry of having followed 
this policy during recent years. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE DECISIONS; 
COMPULSORY POWERS 


J. I. C.’s cannot accept any proposition 
unless a majority of both sides—i.ec., of 
the employers’ as well as of the employ- 
ees’ representatives—assent to it. In gen- 
eral the minority of one side observes the 
decisions taken by the Council, for this 
minority feels strongly that its side has 
to keep united against the other side. 
Moreover, we must not forget that in 
most of the Councils important decisions 
are not really taken by a vote; the sides 
keep negotiating and give and take until 
a solution is reached which all can accept. 
And though it sometimes occurs that indi- 
vidual firms bolt, there is no desire in 
England for any compulsory powers 
against them. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Whitleyism differs from other theories 
and practical efforts to secure workers’ 
control or joint discussions, especially 
from those current on the European con- 
tinent, mainly by the fact that it is based 
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entirely upon the principle of voluntary 
action. Every detail of the Whitley- 
scheme is imbued with it. 

The establishment of National Joint 
Industrial Councils is not the result of 
any statutory regulations. They do their 
work as they themselves think fit and 
free from any government control or inter- 
ference, though the Government keeps in 
touch by means of its liaison officers. 
The Councils feel themselves to be the 
mouthpiece of the industry and the 
Government consults them as such. But 
J. I. C.’s do not possess statutory function 
or power, and their actions and decisions 
have no legal authority. 

It is obvious that an effectful codpera- 
tion and an organization developed on 
this basis, such as we find in scores of 
English industries, is only possible be- 
cause of a number of favorable circum- 
stances. Some of them are more or less 
specifically English and their absence 
elsewhere, either in the United States or 
on the continent of Europe, is the main 
cause that the underlying principle of 
joint consultation cannot be realized on 
the same basis of voluntary action. Of 
these special causes of success I want to 
point out three. 


Adequate organization 


It must be stressed again and again that 
a necessary condition for success is ade- 
quate, fully representative and equal or- 
ganization on both sides,—organization 
in trade unions and employers’ associa- 
tions, fully recognizing each other, and 
forming the basis in the individual works 
as well as nationally. Considering the 
conflict of interests which also always 
exists, it is only if two sides of equal power 
work together that a successful collabora- 
tion without compulsion and according to 
rules fixed by voluntary agreement is pos- 
sible. If this equality is lacking, one of 
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the sides is dominated and suppressed by 
the other; at least there is constant danger 
that this may happen. Economic equal- 
ity proves in these matters to be an ¢s- 
sential condition of freedom. Full or- 
ganization on both sides is the foundation 
of the Whitley-scheme; and the Whitley- 
idea fosters the progress of organization 
on both sides. 


The peculiar organization of English tradt- 
unionism 

A Joint Industrial Council is composed 
of two sides and of two sides only. But 
each of these sides consists of a number of 
representatives from different associations, 
On the employers’ side we usually find 
employers’ associations from different 
parts of the industry. On the workers’ 
side we see a number of trade-unions, 
mostly craft-unions. Now there is an 
important difference between these ot- 
ganizations and the analogous bodies in 
most countries of continental Europe. 
The composing parts of each side may 
have divergent interests; . . . . they are 
not separated by any question of principle. 
Most of the continental trade organiza- 
tions, especially on the workers’ side, 
are unfortunately split up by religious and 
political differences. This curse to the 
unity and the strength of any economic 
organization is practically non-existent in 
Great Britain. Among the members of 
one side of a Joint Industrial Council no 
differences of a political of religious char- 
acter are of any consideration. There 
may exist some friction of interests, but 
barriers of principle are unknown. Now 
to compromise on principles may not 
work, but it is possible to give and take 
if only interests are involved. There- 
fore with a view to the big conflict of 
interests with the other side of the J. I. C. 
a unity and reconciliation of interests 
within one of the sides is usually reached 
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soon. So we find in English J. I. C.’s 
only two parties, opposed to each other 
as to interests, movements, aims and 


final purpose. But it does not happen 
that a part of one side takes the stand with 


a part of the other side against its own 


side because of a religious or political 
principle. These issues are kept out of 
the economic movement. And this is an 
essential condition for regular joint con- 
sultation of two sides. 


The English common sense 


“Compromise is a very blessed word”’ 
one of the leaders of a J. I. C. told me one 
day, when interpreting the activities of 
his Council to me. This does not only 
explain the results of that special Council 
but throws a clear light on the whole 
Whitley-movement, at least for a con- 
tinental investigator. 

In industrial policies we meet with the 
same features as in state politics: The 
English are essentially a practical people 
in that kind of thing. They prefer in the 
main attaining practical results to living 
according to schemes and dogmatizing 
principles. And if two sides collide, one 
hears a lot of phraseology just as every- 
where else, but people in England do not 
take it so seriously themselves that it 
would prevent a practical settlement in 
which both parties give and take and by 
which results are gained. 

The whole Whitley-practice is one long 
series of practical compromises; the whole 
Whitley-idea aims at practical results. 

A German author,! who analyzed Whit- 
leyism, argues that it has its foundation 
in the idea of common interests, collabora- 
tion and harmony between capital and 
labor as opposed to the theory of the class- 
struggle; and he adds that this theory is 


1Th. Plauth, Entstehen, Wesen und Bedeuting des 
Whitleyismus, Jena, 1922. 
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a consequence of Puritan conceptions 
which see trade as a calling, labor as ser- 
vice for the community. I cannot agree 
with that view; there is too much smug- 
gling of continental theoretical controver- 
sies into English practical solutions in 
this. It must be granted that the Whitley- 
organizations are not the result of a spon- 
taneous and slow growth here and there 
(as, for example, the trade unions), but 
that they were consciously established 
along the lines of a previous general 
scheme. It may be possible to see this 
scheme as the consequence of more general 
considerations. But these do not form 
a general philosophy of life, but are a 
conception regarding industry. And the 
basic conception for Whitleyism is not a 
theory of general harmony between capital 
and labor, but the practical view that in 
cases where a struggle can be avoided col- 
laboration may be an advantage to both 
parties. 


Vitality of the Whitley-scheme 


Within a relatively short period after 
the publication of the Whitley-reports a 
considerable number of National Joint 
Industrial Councils came into existence, 
namely 73. Of these, however, 17 ceased 
to function afterwards, the main causes 
for the breakdown being: (a) ineffective 
or inadequate organization of one or both 
sides; (b) the divergence of interests in 
the industry, especially conflicts of differ- 
ent sectional and district interests; (c) 
undue emphasis on wage discussions 
which caused trouble and disputes. 

But in these industries where they re- 
mained in existence, the J. I. C.’s in gen- 
eral passed the difficult period of child- 
hood, and they will probably survive in 
the future as bodies of great importance. 

In a number of smaller industries how- 
ever, but also in some of the most im- 
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portant ones, the Whitley-scheme has 
never been able to get a footing; for ex- 
ample, in mining, in shipbuilding and 
engineering, in the cotton-industry, on 
the railroads and in agriculture (vide 
supra, p. 5-6). There seems to be very 
little probability that the system will 
spread any further. Since the end of 1921, 
no new J. I. C.’s have been established, 
and considering the evidence of English 
opinion in general, it is to be doubted 
whether any further extension will take 
place. That means that the Whitley-idea 
found its field of application and filled it. 
Compared with other forms of organiza- 
tion of industry this scheme came to a 
stop. 

So the Whitley-councils established 
under very special conditions and received 
with great expectations developed only 
into important and useful bodies within a 
limited sphere. They certainly did not 
bring about the entire revolution of in- 
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dustrial relations and the regeneration of 
industry that was hoped for by some of 
the promoters. 

As to joint industrial consultation in 
general the Whitley-councils prove its 
practicability, its value for workers and 
management and for the organization of 
the industry. With regard to the special 
form of voluntary establishment and vol- 
untary functioning of national joint con- 
trol, Whitleyism, shows how much this 
depends on specific conditions which must 
prevail in order to make the voluntary 
features workable. For the further de- 
velopment of the technic of organization 
in different industries, for the details of 
competence and authority in interdepend- 
ent industrial bodies and for the possibili- 
ties of practical results coming out of col- 
laboration in many non-contentious fields, 
the rules, the proceedings, and last, not 
least, the activities of many English J. 
I. C.’s produce most important materials. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ECONOMIC C)LASSES IN RHODE ISLAND 
HAROLD A. PHELPS 


INTRODUCTION 


CENTURY of industrial develop- 
ment in Rhode Island has re- 
sulted in well-defined economic 

classes. It is relatively easy to appreciate 
some changes in our economic order, such 
as the substitution of machinery for hand 
labor or some other time and labor saving 
convenience, for we can see them. But it 
is not so simple to visualize less abrupt 
transitions; and changes in economic 
classes are famous ordinarily for their 
long period of incubation. We are born 
in certain social classes or economic levels. 
Few marked variations in such classes 
occur in a generation. It requires even a 


longer time to begin to understand them. 
Many evidences point to the rise of a new 
order, but we lack the perspective to 
weigh them fully. Costly strikes and 
futile political movements are symptoms 
of transition. At least they are surface 
indications. Perhaps we can learn some- 
time to foresee and adjust our social 
machinery to the undercurrents. Clearly 
the ways and means to adequate social 
adjustment are intimately connected with 
the trends of economic class-development. 

Rhode Island was the first host in Amer- 
ica to the factory. Agrarian and com- 
mercial enterprises were willingly pushed 
aside for the greater chance of profit in 
this direction. Admirably adapted to a 
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manufacturing economy, the state became 
thoroughly industrialized by the middle 
of last century. The affects of this indus- 
trialization on social structure are there- 
fore slow growths. During the past fifty 
years group relationships have responded 
to the economies of production in a 
striking fashion. The rural population 
has been practically eliminated; urban 
population is now concentrated in a com- 
paratively small portion of the state. 
Towns, flourishing prior to the American 
Revolution, become the insignificant ‘‘de- 
cayed areas’’ of today. The mill and 
factory were and remain dynamic agents 
in the redistribution of population. Ac- 
cordingly it is pertinent to inquire as to 
the affects of this industrial development 
upon particular groups within the popula- 
tion. To what extent has the factory 
system replaced rural with urban popula- 
tion? What proportions of the gainfully 
employed population are employers and 
employees? And finally, from the point 
of view of the labor struggle, what por- 
tions of this population can be classified 
as sympathetic with “‘labor”’ or “‘capital’’; 
and what percentage constitutes the sup- 
posedly neutral ‘‘public’’? Social move- 
ments of the past century emphasize the 
importance of these changing economic 
classes. And trends within these classes 
should be equally significant to the em- 
ployer and worker who are directly con- 
nected with industry and to all people 
who are interested in community affairs. 


ECONOMIC CLASSES IN RHODE ISLAND 
1870-1920 


The economic classes of Rhode Island 
can be conveniently arranged in the fol- 
lowing order:! 


! This arrangement and the subsequent combina- 
tions are adopted from Professor A. H. Hansen's 
articles. See American Statistical Association, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 417-425, and Vol. XVIII, pp. 503-506. 


. Farm laborers 

. Farmers 

. Proprietors and officials 
. Professional class 

. Low salaried employees 
. Servants 

. Industrial wage earners 
- Unclassified 


On AvYVprw PP 


The data from which this alignment is 
made are derived from the occupational 
reports of the United States Census, adopt- 
ing the occupations listed in the volume 
on occupations of the Twelfth Census and 
volume IV of the Thirteenth Census as 
the basis for comparison. The constitu- 
encies of each group can be obtained by 
reference to the Census classification with 
the exception of the unclassified group, 
which includes indefinite occupations, 
such as those engaged in ‘‘other pursuits," 
and occupations that do not differentiate 
between employer and employee.* As 
the later reports on occupations become 
more definite, the unclassfied group di- 
minishes in relative importance. The 
results of this classification appear in 
Tables I and II. (They are presented 
graphically in Figure I.) Interesting 
changes in the gainfully employed popu- 
lation of Rhode Island during the last 
fifty years are the absolute and relative 
decrease of farmers and farm laborers 
(showing the gradual disappearance of 
rural workers), the comparative stability 
of the employing class, and the consider- 
able gains in the relative importance of the 


2 A few changes in the Census classification were 
adopted in arranging the occupations of Rhode Island 
for this comparison: ‘‘Contractors’’ were listed with 
proprietors and officials; ‘‘Fishermen,"’ *‘Oystermen,”’ 
“Foresters,” ‘‘Newsboys,"’ ‘Labor (non-specified),"’ 
“Saloon-Keepers and Bartenders,"’ ““Showmen and 
employees of Shows’’ were put in the unclassified 
group; “Porters and Helpers in Stores and Ware- 
houses’’ and ‘‘Packers and Shippers’’ with the low 
salaried; ‘‘Overseers’’ were listed with farmers and 
“Mechanical Engineers’’ with the professional 


group. 
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TABLE I 


Economic Cxassgs In Ruopes Istanp, 1870-1920 





1870 


1880 


1890 


1910 





51483 
6,497 
§ 631 
3,036 
3,791 
6,294 
42,267 
15,620 


3,913 
7,032 
7720 
4,693 
5,291 
7,282 
60,441 
20,607 


4,842 
6,709 
12,354 
72332 
10,936 
10,438 
92,417 
10,850 


6,667 
4,273 
19,874 
17,335 
30,190 
11,870 
114,437 
17,255 
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TABLE II 
Per Cent Distr1suTIon 





1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 





Proprietors and officials 
Professional 


6.5 
7-3 
6.3 
3-4 
4.2 
7.0 


17.6 


3-3 
6.0 
6.6 
4.0 
4-5 
6.2 


3.1 
4-3 
7-9 
4-7 
7.0 
6.7 

59-3 
7.0 


2.8 
2.8 
7-3 
6.2 
9-4 
5-2 
58.9 
7-4 


2.6 
1.7 
7-3 
6.9 
12.0 
4-7 
57-3 
6.9 


1.4 
1.2 
6.5 
7-7 

15.0 
3-3 

59-5 
5-4 
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low salaried and industrial wage earning 
groups. Similar, but less marked transi- 
tions, were found by Professor Hansen 
for the entire United States.* 

Both the gross and relative distribu- 
tions of the gainfully employed peoples of 
Rhode Island manifest the leveling power 
of the machine on the make-up of popula- 
tion. Of especial significance in the 
trends of these class-developments are 
the possible combinations of classes that 
would be effected in response to economic, 
social, or political stimuli. 





INDUSTRIALIZATION OF RHODE ISLAND 


Trends in the development of Rhode 
Islands’ economic classes, due to the in- 
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TABLE III 
INDUSTRIALIZATION OF Raops IsLanD 
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III, emphasize the increasing social im- 
portance of the “Urban Workers,’’ who 
in 1920 composed 62.8 per cent of the 
population in comparison with the 29.2 
per cent of the “‘Upper Urban and Middle 
Class’’ and the unimportance of the 
“Rural Group.’” The unclassified group 
is included in each of these combinations 
for the purpose of comparison. In general 
this class would be grouped with the 
“Urban Workers.” 


STRATIFICATION OF THE GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED 





Granted that industrialization is in 
process, what does it forecast for the work- 
ers who depend on others for their means 
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1890 1900 1910 1920 
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creasing importance of the machine and 
large scale production, can be demon- 
strated by combining these classes in the 
following groups. The “Upper Urban 
and Middle Class,’’ which includes pro- 
prietors and officials, low salaried and 
professional peoples, represents a homo- 
geneous group, because their economic 
interests are essentially the same. Farm- 
ers and farm laborers are united to form 
the ‘‘Rural Group’’; while the ‘Urban 
Workers,’ in which are combined the 
servants and industrial wage earners, 
show the relative magnitude of the indus- 
trialization of the population. Transi- 
tions in these groups, shown in Table 


* Loc. cit., Vol. XVII, p. 420, and Vol. XVIII, 
P- $04. 








of livelihood? In other words, what pro- 
portions of the gainfully employed people 
are independent or employers and depend- 
ent or employees? What chance has 
the average worker in Rhode Island to 
become independent? Rearranging the 
above classes to separate the independent 
and dependent groups, it is found that the 
‘Proprietary and Independent Class,”’ 
which includes the proprietors and offi- 
cials, professional people and farmers, con- 
stituted only 15.4 per cent of the total 
gainfully occupied in 1920, while the 
‘Rural and Urban Working Class,’’ con- 
sisting of the low salaried, farm laborers, 
servants and industrial wage earners, 
included 79.2 per cent of this group. 
Compared with previous decades the trend 
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suggested is apparently one of occupa- 
tional stratification, in which the average 
worker has little chance to become in- 
dependent of the wage system. The re- 
sult of this combination is given in Table 
IV. 


CAPITAL, LABOR AND PUBLIC 


This large proportion of workers who 
are enclosed within the wage system raises 
some interesting problems concerning the 
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ers, professional people and servants, who 
by their occupations either do not partici- 
pate in the labor movement or by their 
attitudes are supposed to be neutral, 
Table V gives this alignment. Marked 
peculiarities of Rhode Island in this group. 
ing are the great importance of ‘‘Labor,” 
which during the fifty years has been in 
the majority compared with ‘‘Capital,” 
and the diminishing importance of the 
‘Public.’ Probably no other state in 


TABLE IV 
STRATIFICATION OF THE GAINFULLY EmPLoYED 
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1880 1890 





Proprietary and independent class 
Rural and urban working class 


Unclassified 


16.9 
76.1 
7.0 
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power, both political and economic, of 
these occupational groups. What pos- 
sible numerical influence does ‘‘Capital’’ 
or ‘‘Labor’’ possess? What is the relative 
strength of the ‘‘Public’’? Grouping 
these classes with respect to their prob- 
able attitude toward the labor-capital 
issue, “‘capital’’ includes the proprietors 
and officials and the low salaried group, 
which by association is prone to think 
like the employers. ‘‘Labor’’ is limited 
to the industrial wage earners among 
whom unionism is a possibility, and the 
‘‘Public’’ consists of farmers, farm labor- 


the country would manifest such gross 
variations.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, we witness in the trends of these 
economic classes the major social im 


‘ Comparison with Professor Hansen's conclusions 
emphasizes this industrialization of Rhode Island. 
In the grouping of the gainfully employed persoms 
of Minnesota the writer found that the “Public” 
was the dominant group with 43.7 per cent of the 
gainfully employed in this category at the last Census 
period in contrast to the 29 per cent of “Labor” and 
the 22.4 per cent of ‘‘Capital."’ This alignment is 
due to the agricultural nature of the state. 
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fluences of (1) industrial expansion and 
(2) industrial integration. Precise rela- 
tionships between these socio-economic 
groups (viz., their rates of change, their 


-activities and attitudes) and the onward 


march of the machine would naturally 
require considerable research. It may 
not be possible at this early date to show 
exactly how social, political and economic 
movements originate to satisfy imperative 
needs of the present. But here at any 
fate ate concrete products of industrial 
development. It is within these classes 
and groups that the ebb and flow of social 
interests conflict. Reasoning on the basis 
of these changes in economic groupings 
which are the first crops of the industrial 
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regime, we may confidently anticipate in 
the future the formation of social and 
economic groups that are functionally 
necessary for adjustment to the demands 
of industry. And finally as these in- 
novations in the practical affairs of life 
are justified, we may look forward to a 
well-nigh endless series of changes in 
those social activities and attitudes, which 
are of great significance in the direction 
and control of social behavior, though 
less directly connected with industry.® 


5 See L. K. Frank, ‘‘Significance of Industrial In- 
tegration’’ (Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 
33:179-195) for an appraisal of the social results of 
the industrial economy. It is an excellent inter- 
pretation of the processes operative in Rhode Island. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION PLAN OF THE DURHAM 
HOSIERY MILLS 


JOANNA FARRELL STURDIVANT 


HIS brief study of the Employee 
T Representation Plan of the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills was made with 
the desire that it might contribute some- 
thing, though ever so small, toward the 
improvement of human relations in in- 
dustry. A record of the experiences of 
all those industries in which definite 
efforts have been made to give employees 
a voice in matters affecting their employ- 
ment should be of value to those seeking 
to restore the personal relations which 
existed when industry was conducted on 
a small scale. 

The information for this article was 
gathered from personal interviews with 
The Carrs, and other stockholders, several 
foremen and employees, the employment 
Manager of the company, Carrboro and 
Durham people in general, articles from 


The News and Observer, ! Carter's Weekly,? 
and Durable Durham Doings,’ in addition 
to knowledge gained by varied experiences 
for twelve years as neighbor, teacher, 
community worker, and through other 
contacts with the people of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills. 

There were thirteen of the mills in the 
year 1919, when the plan was inaugurated. 
They were located in Durham, Goldsboro, 
High Point, and Carrboro, the largest 
number being in Durham. They were 
largely owned by General Julian S. Carr 
and his sons. 

Mr. Julian S. Carr, Jr., president of the 
corporation, was the originator of the 
idea of putting on an organization in 

4 1-23-1920. 

® 6-14-1919. 

3 On file at Duke University. 
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which the employee and employer would 
become a unit where interests were mu- 
tual. His idea was, judging from a 
statement he made to the employment 
manager, that labor and capital were both 
sure to suffer soon on account of the re- 
action in industry which must follow the 
war, and he desired the employee to know 
the true conditions. He had always 
greatly disliked the idea of dual factions, 
with manager pitted against employee. 
He said he had no desire to fight unions, 
but wanted to offer something better, 
He was not seeking to remedy any exist- 
ing dissatisfaction, for to all appearance 
his employees were as contented as could 
be found anywhere. If they had griev- 
ances they had not expressed them, nor 
asked for a voice in the management. As 
General Carr expressed it, ‘‘It was a labo- 
ratory experiment to find the solution for 
the general problem of capital and labor.”’ 

While trying to formulate some definite 
ways and means of bringing his desires 
to pass, Mr. Carr, Jr. became very much 
interested in John Leitch’s book, Man to 
Man. He made several trips to New 
York to interview Mr. Leitch. He sent 
the employment manager to a school in 
New York City, sponsored by the govern- 
ment, where he studied Human Relation- 
ships in Industry for six weeks. 

Mrs. Shaw, the personnel director of 
his own mills, aided him in formulating 
his ideas. 

The foremen, managers, and directors 
were called together and asked to read 
Leitch’s book. After studying Man to 
Man, they were again called together at a 
banquet. At the banquet they voted to 
adopt the plan and invite Leitch to visit 
the mills. He accepted the invitation, 
but later called it off on account of sick- 
ness and pressing business. 

The employment manager called the 
workers together in the most convenient 
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places possible—usually right in the 
mills—a few days after the banquet, and 
explained the plan, and asked all to vote 
for or against accepting it. Only one 
vote out of about 3500 workers was cast 
against it. A few failed to vote at all, 

After the adoption of the plan, an up 
influenced free-thinking committee was 
appointed to draw up the constitution or 
policy of the organization. It consisted 
of three foremen and three employees, 
They were asked to work out the most 
suitable plan possible, one that the rep. 
resentatives desired. Nothing was at 
out when presented to the president of 
the corporation. He said that he was 
willing to pass on anything that two 
thirds of his people would ask for, unless 
it radically endangered the finances of 
the corporation. The constitution was 
adopted by the mills in Durham, then car 
ried to the other mills to be passed upon. 
More than ninety-five per cent favored its 
adoption. 

There was a trade union in the High 
Point Mills which was not particularly 
pleased with it, but showed no outright 
opposition. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Business Policy or Constitution fol 
lowed the Leitch plan in general, witha 
non-elective Cabinet made up of the chief 
executives of the company; a non-elective 
Senate made up of the department heads 
and sub-foremen; and a House of Repre 
sentatives elected every six months on 4 
basis of one to every 19 to 45 employees 
in the department. Five standing com- 
mittees in both Houses divided the 
members for work: Justice, Codperation, 
Economy, Energy, and Service Committees. 

Meetings were held twice a month on 
the mills’ time, their purpose being 
give every employee an opportunity 
express through his representative his 
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views of the policy of the organization, 
and to make known any grievance or in- 
justice that may have befallen him. It 
was the duty of each member to be pres- 
ent at all meetings; if he was not, nor 
could submit a lawful excuse, the fact was 
brought before his electors, and they had 
power to recall him. 

A joint meeting of the two Houses 
could be called, by the presidents, when 
necessary and the Cabinet or any member 
of it had the privilege of attending any 
or all meetings of either House, but had 
no vote. As a matter of practice, they 
seldom if ever attended. 

Bills originated in either House, and 
were transmitted to the other. Those 
rejected or amended were returned to the 
House of origin with reasons for rejection 
or amendment. When any bill had 
passed both House with form, working and 
intent identical, it was sent to the Cabinet 
for its approval, rejection, or amendment. 

No bill or amendment to the constitu- 
tion which might radically affect the 
finances, working hours, or the progressive 
policy of the corporation could become 
effective without the approval of the 
Cabinet. All bills which would not 
affect these three things could become 
effective over the protest of the Cabinet, 
if passed by a two-thirds majority of the 
entire membership of both Houses. 

No distinction was made in any way on 
account of religious sect, denomination, 
or creed. 


RESULTS OF THE PLAN 


While the plan was functioning, many 
improvements were put on at the sug- 
gestion of the employees, such as fire 
ladders attached to houses, back porches 
built, houses painted inside and out, 
homes lighted with electricity, a club 
house provided for the meetings, a reading 
and rest room for all, playgrounds for 
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the children, nurses for full time, basins 
and paper towels placed in the mills. 

Wages were increased through the Sen- 
ate and Cabinet, at the request of the 
House of Representatives. Hours of labor 
were adjusted to suit the majority of 
workers with little trouble, though at 
times they argued on account of difference 
of opinion as to time best suited to all. 

Unofficial figures show that in three 
months after the plan was put into opera- 
tion, there was an increase in savings of 
more than $40,000, of which the workers 
received one-half, less 50 per cent for 
actual expenses in keeping the plan in 
operation. (it has been impossible to 
gain the figures for the savings for the 
entire time the plan was functioning.) 

Most of the employees felt real interest 
in the plan until wages were cut 25 per 
cent and the mills went on half time. 
Practically all of them realized that the 
corporation was being struck hard with 
the financial depression when it came. A 
few lost interest as soon as they found 
that they could not get everything they 
wanted, but the majority of the laborers 
were considerate and reasonable. 

The foremen appreciated the plan less 
than anyone else, because a thorough in- 
vestigation must be made before help 
could be hired or fired. It greatly lessened 
their authority, and made handling the 
employees a more serious problem than 
they had considered it. They did not 
enjoy being reminded frequently that there 
was a court of appeal to which all trouble 
would be immediately carried if they did 
not give a just deal. The Carrs believe 
the foremen would have learned to ap- 
preciate the good sides of the plan, had 
they been able to have kept it going 
through the dark days that ended it. 

When the foremen complained of the 
wastage of soap, paper towels, and the 
number of people that it took to clean up 
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after the help, they had failed to realize 
the more valuable things that were being 
gained. 

When time and wages were curtailed to 
the point that many of the employees were 
forced to seek employment along other 
lines, the meetings of the Houses were 
broken up by non-attendance, and the 
organization ceased tobe. The employees 
had grown somewhat indifferent, but the 
managers were sorry it was broken up. 
It was almost heartbreaking to Mr. 
Julian S. Carr, Jr., to see his dream of 
Industrial Democracy become a thing of 
the past. No efforts were made to revive 
it, but there might have been when times 
grew better again, had his own life not 
been so brief. 

Although Industrial Democracy was 
not absolutely complete in this plan of 
codperation, the final power not being 
passed to employees, but remaining in the 


“Young man, go south!" is sound ad- 
vice these days, declares Roy L. Garis 
with high optimism in the North Amer- 
ican Review for December, attempting to 
clear away numerous ‘Misconceptions 
About the South."” A great renaissance 
of prosperity is in store for that region. 
The problem of the Negro has been largely 
solved; a high grade of steel can now be 
made from Southern ores; exhausted soils 
are being renewed by manufactured ferti- 
lizers; the future textile center of the world 
is to be in the Piedmont. Labor is cheap 
and dependable, and in native intelligence 
the population stands remarkably high, 
while popular education is just getting 
well under way. A brilliant advance in 
material and cultural values is just around 
the corner. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 









perceptible way. If nothing else lasting 
was accomplished, it was worth while ip 
that it kept capital and labor on even 
keel during a turbulent time when many 
other industries were going through 
strikes, lockouts, and other undesirable 
experiences. 

It seems unfair to say The Durham 
Hosiery Mills ‘‘tried out’’ the Representa- 
tive Plan and ‘‘it failed,’’ since they were 
struck so quickly and so severely by the 
reconstruction period that it was im 
possible to get the plan well established, 
Unlike the Danville experiment, it had 
not time to get on foot and prove its true 
worth. It was in operation little more 
than one year, but during that brief time 
the employees were made to realize that 
the employers for whom they worked 
were willing to share responsibilities and 
rewards with their workers. 





Marx's predictions as to economic his- 
tory have been justified in the west by the 
concentration of capital through ease of 
incorporation, but weakened by the diffu- 
sion of ownership among the people. 
This self-recovery of capitalism from its 
low estate about 1850 has been reinforced 
by protective legislation and the support 
of trade-unionism, whose interest lies in 
maintaining it. But chiefly capitalism 
has been saved by the strength of custom, 
a sort of common law of industry that is 
continually being created by trade as 
sociations and labor unions and is often 
upheld by the courts. Economic ma- 
terialism looks forward to a future harm- 
ony of all classes under communism; but 
social conflict is the very life of progress, 
and a perpetual adjustment of divergent 
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interests, made before violent breaks can 
occur, will result in greater stabilization 
of the present system. So John R. Com- 
mons interprets ‘‘Marx Today’’ in the 
November Arlantic. 


“Our Embattled Farmers’’ rage chiefly 
in the Middle West and Northwest. 
Their radicalism is not a product of 
poverty. It is not justified by the tariff. 
Nor are they playing a game in which the 
cards are stacked against them, for North 
Dakota, where they stack their own cards, 
is close to bankruptcy. The real trouble, 
thinks Arthur P. Chew in the same issue, 
lies not in the low price of their products 
but in the high prices of land, overcapital- 
ization combined with an increase in 
tenant farming. These two factors meas- 
ure the success of agriculture in the past, 
but the working farmer of today, who buys 
or rents from the retired farmer of yester- 
day, has little chance of selling out at a 
profit or of buying the land he occupies. 
He should regard himself as a producer 
rather than as an actual or prospective 
landowner. . . . . Diagnosing the same 
problem in the January Century, Elizabeth 
L. Bradley concludes that the remedy lies 
in giving the farmer a squarer deal by 
lowering the tariff. 


The Job is a major divinity of this 
nation. All of us prostrate ourselves 
before it. It takes the best of our youth 
and trains them in tact, obedience, sub- 
tlety, shrewdness, hypocricy, intrigue, 
and servility instead of allowing them the 
happy, creative, humorous lives that 
might be theirs. So accuses a successful 
business executive, feminine, in Harper's 
for November, who has refused any longer 
to cramp her style and live the great 
American lie. She finds in Europe two 
sadly contrasted types of her country- 
men—young exiles who have fled from 
“The Fetish of the Job’’ with all it im- 
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plies, and elderly tourists who are bored 
with wealth and leisure they are unable 
to use after thirty years or so at the 
grindstone. 


Coéperative societies, which flourish in 
Europe, are just getting a start in this 
country. Unbounded private opportu- 
nities, the lack of conspicuous poverty, 
our mixed population, a number of spuri- 
ous codperatives, and our impatience for 
quick results are the chief reasons for 
their slowness of growth. However, all 
these conditions are changing, and since 
1916 the Codperative League, a federation 
of local organizations, has been encourag- 
ing the movement and keeping its value 
before the public. Agnes D. Warbasse 
writes in the November—December Amer- 
ican Review of its principles and recent 
progress. The most striking successes 
have been achieved in baking, milk dis- 
tribution, and housing. 


Through the issue of a new type of 
common stock, without voting power, 
ownership has been recently divorced 
from control in thousands of industries. 
In spite of widespread stock distribution, 
actual management is passing ‘From 
Main Street to Wall Street,’’ becoming 
concentrated in a few irresponsible hands, 
as William Z. Ripley acutely observes 
in the January A¢lantic. Possible remedies 
are rigid restriction of the so-called hold- 
ing company, the giving to bondholders 
of voting rights, cumulative or propor- 
tional voting, and the frankest publicity. 
Strict federal supervision and perhaps 
federal incorporation will be necessary to 
counteract this sinister movement, which 
may become a political issue of the first 
order. 


The four greatest developments of 
modern industry are large-scale produc- 
tion, the divorce between ownership and 
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active direction, the use of specialized 
talent, and the lack of connection between 
owner and worker. The second and 
third have created Management as a new 
party, standing between Capital and Labor, 
composed of technicians and executives 
who are bringing about a vital change in 


economic organization. Industrial ef. 
ciency and peace—the material and humap 
factors of the future—depend largely on 
them; command and leadership is in their 
hands. So Oliver Sheldon interprets the 
newer ‘‘Management of Industry’’ in the 
November Contemporary Review. 
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HE recent controversy over evolu- 
tion has resulted in a considerable 
flood of books dealing not only 

with evolution in relation to theology and 
religion, but also with the general opera- 
tion of biological factors in social life. 
The above list comprises only a few from 
among many titles. In the light of past 
achievements one expects from Professors 
Geddes and Thomson a book both illu- 
minating and readable. They have not 
failed in the new Biology, the latest addi- 
tion to the Home University Library. 
Nevertheless, it is distinctly inferior in 
worth to either their Evolution of Sex 
(1889) or their Evolution (1911). It has 
the same qualities of intriguing fact and 
happy phrase, but is so largely devoted to 
a Classification and bibliography of liter- 
ature and to the relations of other sciences 
to biology as to be of less interest to the 
general reader than most of Professor 
Thomson's biological writings of the past 
decade. Nor is there anything new in 
this volume, either in illustration, in or- 
ganization or in analysis. And yet, the 
chapters on ‘“‘Characteristics of Life.’’ 
“The Trajectory of Life,’ ‘‘Behavior’’ 
and ‘““What is life’’ are as interesting 
popular science as one could wish. 

It would seem that the authors of the 
To-day and Tomorrow Series are expected 
to make resounding statements so as to 
give a glitter of brilliant novelty to their 
utterances. Professor Jennings comes up 
to the requirements in his Prometheus. In 
sixty pages he argues, asserts and reasserts 
that all current concepts of heredity and 
environment are worse than useless and 
that we would be better off if we could 
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forget such terms as heredity, unit char. 
acters, and similar terminology. His 
reason is that the development of any or- 
ganism is a joint product of the little 
packets of chemicals called genes or gene- 
tic factors and their environing condi- 
tions. Change the chemicals and you 
change the outcome; change the environ- 
ing conditions and you change the out- 
come. “‘Under diverse conditions the 
same set of genes will produce very diverse 
results. It is not true that a given set of 
genes must produce just one set of char- 
acters and no other. It is not true that 
because an individual inherits the basis 
for a set of characteristics, he must have 
those characteristics’’ (p. 39). In other 
words the little packets of chemicals have 
a certain range of varied possibilities and 
what they develop into depends on the 
conditions surrounding them. He even 
goes so far as to wipe out the distinction 
between heredity and environment al- 
together on the ground that whatever the 
individual becomes represents the unfold- 
ing of his genetic factors under whatever 
conditions affect him. Thus the hob 
nailed liver of a confirmed alcoholic or the 
politics of a rum-runner “‘are his native, 
inherited characters, just as truly as any 
that he has’’ (p. 49). At times Professor 
Jennings almost—but never quite—says 
that any little packet can develop into 
anything provided environmental condi- 
tions favor, but as one reads through to the 
end one learns that after all he was only 
trying to make the reader see that the 
hard and fast heredity of pre-war genetics 
is out of date. When the author comes 
down to practical problems he speaks in 
much the manner of any well-informed 
person. He not only recognizes the differ- 
ences in inherited constitution but if 
mental power, energy, and what not. 
“Size, form, color, structure, vigor, ac 
tivity, type of behavior, senses, power of 
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jearning, power of reasoning—all depend, 
other things being equal on the strands 
(or genes) that are present’’ (pp. 73-74). 
He even recognizes that parents of superior 
constitution and endowment will on the 
average produce offspring that are superior 
to those from parents of inferior endow- 
ment. This is about all the eugenist has 
claimed and is a surprising admission for 
Professor Jennings to make after he has 
led us to believe that we would do well to 
forget the term heredity. 

Mr. Ward has once more proven that a 
layman with the gift of imagination and 
capacity for literary expression can write 
an unusually valuable popular treatise on 
an abstruse subject. His earlier chapters 
on the fundamental principles of the 
modern biologist’s view of the system of 
animate nature remind one strongly of 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, the world's 
best known popularizer of scientific 
knowledge. He then proceeds to ‘‘Evi- 
dences of Evolution’’ which are marshalled 
in a seven-rowed column under the 
headings: rocks, geographical distribu- 
tion, classification, artificial selection, 
animal structures, embryos, blood. It is 
an erudite and convincing array. Part 
three, ‘“The History of Evolution,’ under 
the names of Weismann, Mendel and de 
Vries, discusses some of the more con- 
tentious problems of modern biology. 
These chapters, however, are too short in 
view of the problems discusssed. More- 
over, having concluded his work most 
fittingly in the chapter ‘‘How Evolution 
Stands To-day.”’ the author cheapens the 
whole volume by a sorry little chapter 
entitled, ‘“The Fosdick Idea’’ (pp. 
332-336), in which a small dose of weak 
pabulum is fed to those who like to think 
that evolution and religion have much in 
common. Nevertheless, Mr. Ward has 
written as good a popular presentation of 
the present state of biological knowledge 
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as has appeared in America; in some re- 
spects it is far the best. 

Professor Charles Richet, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Physiology in 1913, pro- 
fessor at the Faculté de Médecine, Paris, 
set out to make a collection of human fol- 
lies with a view to demonstrating that 
man is in many respects more stupid than 
animals. He has, of course, succeeded. 
Man is the only creature that mutilates 
himself by slashing his skin, wearing rings 
in his nose, circumcising or castrating 
himself; he is the only one to guzzle 
poisonous liquids or smoke poisonous 
vegetable products; to make war, spread 
venereal disease, worship gods and devils, 
be controlled by a thousand silly super- 
stitions or use his prejudices and ignorance 
to resist enlightenment. Man even im- 
proves the animals by selective breeding 
but energetically repulses any suggestion 
that he thus improve himself; on the 
contrary he prefers to preserve the defec- 
tive and encourage them to multiply. 
Richet has doubtless made a case for his 
contention that man is the super-fool. 
But he has told us nothing new, though 
he has told us some well-known things in 
an interesting manner. But he has not 
written a profound book, though its wide 
perusal might aid in deflating human 
egotism and reducing the general stupidity 
he mocks at. 

Dr. Fishbein, who is editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
has indicated the scope of his volume by 
the following sub-title: ‘‘An Analysis of 
the foibles of some healing cults, including 
Osteopathy, Homeopathy, Chiropractic, 
and the electronic reactions of Abrams, 
with essays on the Antivivisectionists, 
Health Legislation, Physical Culture, 


Birth Control and Rejuvenation.’’ On 
every topic the author writes not only 
interestingly but instructively and hu- 
morously. Birth control is an unsolved 
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problem; rejuvenation will benefit the 
deficient but not prolong life; ‘‘the big 
muscle boys’’ are obvious frauds; etc. If 
any one believes that the age of medicine 
men and witch doctors has passed he 
should read Fishbein’s genial exposures. 

There has of late been considerable dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of making 
social work a profession. One of the 
obvious objections has been that social 
work has, in practice, been too much a 
mere craft based on certain rules of thumb 
and too little a profession with a thor- 
ough-going scientific and theoretical basis. 
Professor Dunham of Johns Hopkins 
University has outlined in his Social 
Medicine the theoretical and scientific ap- 
proach to a professional basis for social 
work. This volume embodies the sub- 
stance of lectures given for a number of 
years to graduate students in social eco- 
nomics. He defines social medicine as 
follows: ‘‘Its purpose is to further the 
application of scientific methods of organi- 
zation to man’s social habits in order to 
determine their usual biological char- 
acteristics, to discover the sources, causes 
and effects of instability and to establish 
a sympathetic equilibrium between the 
organism's innate and acquired tend- 
encies’’ (p. 30). The basic philosophy 
of the work begins with the concept of 
physical energies as the initiative factors. 
These are illustrated by the instincts of 
which the author lists seven as primary. 
These are capable of extensive modifica- 
tion and control; the great problem of life 
is to organize them into a co-ordinated, 
well-balanced personality. They issue in 
behavior which the author tends to view 
objectively rather than ethically. While 
he stresses the importance of biology for 
psychology and emphasizes the innate 
differences between individuals he not 
only thinks eugenic programs are pre- 
mature but finds in the environmental 


modification of the developing organism 
grounds for hope that better food, shelter 
and education will enhance the values 
passed on by the germ cells from one 
generation to the next. The psychologi- 
cal approach to social medicine is broader 
than Freudianism or even psychiatry. 
This approach also includes a medical 
orientation and a study of the social 
environment. While the work is little 
more than a suggestive outline, the view- 
point is eminently sane and well-balanced; 
it abounds in common sense and sound 
scientific principles. In the appendix are 
nearly fifty pages of record forms. The 
sociologist will welcome this book be- 
cause it essays a synthetic understanding 
of the individual from the viewpoint of 
several sciences. It calmly and serenely 
refuses to adopt the professional attitude 
of social worker, criminologist, industrial 
hygienist, psycho-analyst, psychiatrist, 
social hygienist, eugenist or any other 
standing of behavior in the full light of 
all knowledge. But one must also rec- 
ognize that the treatment is not only 
sketchy but rather too much segmented. 
This may be due in part to the present 
state of knowledge. Certain it is that 
the complex human personality can only 
be understood in the light not only of the 
physics of biology and the biology of 
psychology, but also of psychiatry, medi- 
cine and social economics. When social 
workers have a fairly complete master of 
the fields Professor Dunham has sketched 
out, they will be well along on the high- 
way toward professional rating. 
Professor Pearl's mathematical state- 
ment of the law of population growth has 
now been reinforced and generalized. 
In this new book, which, like its predeces- 
sors shows a great amount of research, 
he begins by giving mathematical expres- 
sion to the growth of an individual or- 
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ganism and reproduces from earlier studies 
the curves of growth of drosophila under 
experimental conditions and the similar 
curves of growth of certain western na- 
tions. He then enters upon a study of 
the native population of Algeria among 
which there has been little, if any, birth 
control and little public sanitation and 
which is shown to have completed its 
present cycle of growth extending over 
seventy-five years. The question is then 
raised, what are the conditions that pro- 
duce the tapering off of population in- 
crease? The answer is found in popula- 
tion density, that is, births decrease as 
density increases. Finally, it is shown 
by the results of a questionnaire, that sex 
activity, as shown by the frequency of 
coitus, diminishes with increase in the 
wealth and social status of the individual. 

It cannot be said that there is anything 
unexpected in Pearl’s results. His law of 
population growth appears to be little 
more than a mathematical statement of the 
actual rate of increase during the period 
under investigation. The author finds it 
necessary to posit that conditions remain 
the same whenever he tries to extend his 
findings by way of prophecy. But condi- 
tions are constantly changing. The 
chances are great, for example, that 
Algeria will undergo considerable eco- 
nomic change during the next seventy-five 
years. In that case there will be a new 
formula and a new curve. Nevertheless, 
Pearl’s study suggests once more the 
organic nature of social life. Society as a 
whole responds, as does the individual 
organism, to its conditions of growth. 
There is adaptation in both cases, but the 
extent to which the human response is 
conscious and reflected in the conflict 
between the desires of procreation and the 
desires for comforts and ease is highly 
important. 

One need not doubt that there is a 


correlation during recent decades between 
density of numbers and decline of the birth 
rate, though Professor Pearl confessedly 
has some difficulty in determining it. 
This should have been much easier than 
he found it to be in view of the fact that 
this relationship is now and has been for 
two generations almost universal in the 
western world. In other words, increas- 
ing density is characteristic of a growing 
population from the very start. It has 
been true of this country since 1620. 
But the decline in the birth rate does not 
respond to mere density but awaits the 
pressure of desires other than those of 
procreation. In China, according to the 
best evidence, the birth rate is still at a 
rate higher than any known record for 
the white race; but there is plenty of 
density. What is lacking among the 
Chinese is an economic and psycho-social 
environment which leads to widespread 
desire for a higher standard of life. The 
The correlation of density and reduced 
fertility is, therefore, not a general fact; 
one can easily point to periods when the 
opposite is true. Also places, as the 
poorer quarters of large cities in contrast 
with the well-to-do quarters. There is 
nothing in Pearl's investigation to change 
the emphasis which Dumont’s theory of 
capillary attraction put upon the operation 
of diversified wants as the prime regulator 
of the size of the family. 

But Pearl has added a distinctly valuable 
point in giving quantitative form to the 
differences in the frequency of sex relations 
among the workers as compared with 
professional men. This has long been 
accepted as a truism but not given induc- 
tive proof. It bears out Spencer's theory 
of the opposition of individuation and 
genesis, which Pearl, curiously enough, 
questions on page 166. We would like 
now to know whether there is any reduc- 
tion of the potential fecundity of the 
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human female in an advanced state of 
culture. There are many indications of 
it but direct proof is obviously difficult. 

Toward the close (pp. 210 et seq.) 
Professor Pearl expresses the opinion that 
the increase of population is not likely 
to produce the inevitable misery which 
Malthusians are wont to prophesy. But 
it is not an essential part of Malthusian 
doctrine that misery is inevitable, nor 
that it will be universal. It posits the 
pressure of population on its standard of 
living. If this is high, the birth rate is 
low and vice versa, as Professor Pearl is 
at pains to show. Onecan conceive of a 
population with a standard so high that 
it does not include sufficient children even 
to maintain numbers in a stationary state. 
On the other hand it cannot be easily 
denied that part of the misery of the poorer 
classes to-day is due to their large families. 
Pearl at times implies his acceptance of a 
somewhat mystical optimism. Carr- 
Saunders has argued that population tends 
to reach on “‘optimum number.’ This 
has much resemblance to Pearl’s upper 
asymptote. But back of this number is 
the standard of life. The result is that the 
limit set by France is different by an 
enormous range of cultural elements from 
the limit set by India or China. What 
Pearl's law of population seems to amount 
to then is that population increases at 
varying rates depending on time and cir- 
cumstance; that, after a certain point 
which varies with time and place, in- 
creasing density is accompanied by a les- 
sened birth rate—provided the standard of 
life rises and diffuses sufficiently; and that 
population tends toward a limit set mainly 
by the standard of living. All of which 
is good orthodox Malthusianism as we 
read it in the textbooks. 

Problems of population are coming to 
be recognized as the most momentous of 
all human problems. Birth control is a 
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movement fraught with greater potential 
significance for the future of civilized 
populations than any other movement 
now affecting them. The volume of 
papers edited by Dr. Meyer is, therefore, 
a welcome effort to bring before a larger 
audience considerations of the facts and 
implications of the birth control move. 
ment. Here are twelve essays of varying 
length by Dr. Adolf Meyer, Margaret 
Sanger, Raymond Pearl, E. A. Ross, E, 
M. East, Rabbi C. A. Rubenstein, H. A, 
Miller, Dr. R. Mc C. Chapman, Reynold 
A. Spaeth, President C. C. Little, L. J. 
Cole and Eleanor R. Wembridge. The 
volume is thus a symposium treating the 
subject from different viewpoints. As 
most of these papers were read at birth 
control conferences at Baltimore or Chi- 
cago all the authors are favorable, but the 
Catholic viewpoint is briefly sketched in 
the ‘‘Preface’’ and such questions as the 
following are frankly faced: Will birth 
control result in race death? Will it in 
crease sexual promiscuity? Will it in 
crease abortions? Can a new conscience 
regarding procreation be developed? It 
is doubtless too early to answer these 
questions adequately. It cannot be said 
that this volume really throws any new 
light upon them. They require a thor 
ough inquiry but this is still made diff- 
cult by the taboos which still cling about 
such matters when broached for public 
discussion. Such volumes as this should 
prepare the way for illuminating rte 
searches into just what is taking place 
both in the field of population quality 
and in the field of popular standards of 
sex relations and family ideals. 
Meanwhile Miss Johnson's compilation 
of a wide variety of opinions and data 
bearing on the problem of birth control 
should prove highly useful in enlightening 
the popular mind and furnishing readily 
accessible materials for college classes 
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and debates. She has brought together 
as valuable a collection as possible in 
brief compass, since she covers not only 
positive and negative aspects but devotes 
425 pages to more general features of 
population problems and moral evolution. 

The volume from the Russell Sage 
Foundation is a valuable contribution to 
population studies. It is a model in- 
vestigation of the whole question of 
youthful marriages, taking into account 
the physiological, climatological, racial, 
and social aspects as revealed by statisti- 
cal data: the legal problems are analyzed 
and concrete suggestions for social ad- 
vance made. The emphasis on the evils 
of child marriages is no doubt well placed 
as a rule; but the authors do not take 
cognizance ofthe possibilities of the im- 
provement of health and morals and even 
of economic outlook through marriage 
before the end of the teens, in many cases 
of early maturity, together with thorough 
instruction in birth control. 

Whether one accept Dr. Hexter’s con- 
clusions as sound or not he has made an 
investigation both pioneer and suggestive. 
In a word his thesis is that the fluctuations 
of vital phenomena, such as marriages, 
divorces, births and deaths, precede rather 
than follow the fluctuations in business as 
measured by such criteria as wholesale 
prices and unemployment. The method 
is to correlate the vital and the economic 
phenomena, allowance being made for 
varying periods of lag or lead. Now, as 
Professor Allyn A. Young points out in 
his interesting introduction, the study of 
time series by the correlation method 
involves one in the necessity of determin- 
ing whether the correlations are those of 
lag or of lead. The correlation figures, 
which in this work are often small, tell 
you only that correlation exists. This 
does not in itself guarantee even a causal 
telation let alone determine whether a 
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fluctuation of one variable actually pre- 
cedes the other in a causal sense. One 
is, therefore, thrown back, for interpreta- 
tion, on general facts and a priori reason- 
ing. For example, the correlation of 
birth rates and unemployment give a posi- 
tive correlation of +0.292 with a lag of 
17 months, but a negative correlation of 
—0o.302 with a lead of 17 months. The 
author thinks the former correlation is 
the true one, that is, that business condi- 
tions rise following a rise in birth rates, 
on the ground that with an addition to 
his family a man is stimulated to greater 
effort: “‘He works harder and better. 
He achieves more.’ But why could not 
one equally well argue that births decline 
after business declines because parents 
foresee increasing hardships and exercise 
more prudence. This latter view har- 
monizes with the famous studies of Hooker 
and Yule (Journal of Royal Statistical 
Society, 1901 and 1906). But though one 
reject Hexter’s interpretation he has made 
a suggestive study. His monograph is rich 
in scholarly references and worthy high 
praise as an example of the kind of re- 
search much needed to place the social 
sciences on a firmer foundation. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies is a young man— 
quite young—with a bright mind and a 
gift of style who makes an eminently 
readable attack on the new faith in the 
omnipotence of heredity as represented 
by the well known writings of Wiggam, 
McDougall, Grant, Stoddard and others. 
He forgets an ancient maxim which says 
that those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. While his 
book is a very useful counter-irritant to 
the exaggerations of the racialists and 
hereditarians, it errs through the very 
faults it criticizes. It is equally extreme; 
it exaggerates; it misinterprets; it tells 
only part of the story. As a propaganda 
book it should serve to keep the public 
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mind working on very important prob- 
lems, but it adds nothing to real knowl- 
edge. It is neither a scholarly nor a pro- 
found book, but rather the loud horse- 
laugh of a brilliant and cynical mind re- 
acting to the pontificial trumpetings of 
the “‘heredity fiends.”’ 

Mr. George A. Dorsey was professor 
of anthropology at the University of 
Chicago and Curator of Natural History 
of the Field Museum. His book is an 
encyclopaedic compendium of zoology, 
biology, endocrinology, and psychology 
in relation to human life. It opens with 
a study of the individual life cycle, of the 
evolution of earth, life and sex, and of 
the processes of life. This takes 200 
pages. Then come 60 pages on the en- 
docrines, followed by three chapters de- 
voted respectively to the neurological, 
the habit-forming and the psycho-analy- 
tic aspects of human behavior. The style 
is trenchant and positive and hence read- 
able. Speaking of McDougall’s instincts 
he recalls that there is a bird in Australia 
called the Laughing Jackass and adds 
that “‘there is nothing in McDougall’s 
list that that bird is not impelled to do 
at some time or another.’’ This author 
also takes a fling at the eugenicists and the 
racial dogmatists. Freudism likewise is 
condemned as first a fad, then a cult but 
now adisease. Asa work in the populari- 
zation of science, this is an eminent suc- 
cess. To the scholarly reader it will 
appear too encyclopaedic, too factual, too 
dogmatic and lacking in theoretical and 
argumentative values. 

Mr. Alfred Machin has written a timely 
and a thought-provoking book. The first 
half of it is devoted to a reconsideration 
of the principles of reproductive redun- 
dancy, struggle for existence and natural 
selection. He rejects the Malthus-Dar- 
win doctrine that there is in nature a 
universal tendency to excessive multipli- 
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fecundity; for all other animals and all 
plants the rate of reproduction is an ad- 
justment to all the life conditions and 
adapted to maintain the fluctuating bal- 
ance of nature. The author's discussion 
here is interesting and often highly sug- 
gestive but withal quite labored. He 
gains nothing for his subsequent pages by 
trying to prove that the hypothesis of 
redundant reproduction is not necessary 
to the establishment of the struggle for 
existence. This struggle would be much 
less severe and by so much less effective, 
if the rate of reproduction were less. 

He finds this struggle universal. At 
first individual, it later becomes social. 
When mutual aid (the author prefers the 
term ‘‘association’’) proves an advantage, 
the struggle becomes one primarily be 
tween groups. ‘“The society and not the 
man became, and has since remained, the 
essential unit on which natural selection 
has acted. This fact governs all others” 
(p. 313). He then shows how such selec- 
tion through the irrevocable arbitrament 
of war has favored the stronger human 
groups and has thus favored herdsman over 
hunter tribes, and agriculturalists over 
hunters and herdsmen. Moreover, natural 
selection has favored wealthy groups, be- 
cause wealth meant numbers and well- 
equipped armies. It has thus favored 
those social conditions producing wealth, 
such as group security and the security of 
private property. These conditions be 
came the basis of progress because they 
stimulated personal ambition and parental 
love and conduced to abstinence and 
industry. All of which is in this brief 
summary more or less familiar from Bage 
hot to Carver; but has here been put in 
fresh and cogent fashion. 

Moreover, Machin does not stop here 
but goes on to show that true righteous 
ness and love (or good will toward one’s 
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fellow men) are likewise based on this 
same principle of selective advantage in 
an age-old, inevitable and never-ending 
struggle, not for existence merely, but 
for a larger life. As regards an “‘in- 
group’’ of ethnocentric ethics the author 
is clearly right. And it leads him logic- 
ally to repeated emphasis on the value 
of a vigorous patriotism. But he never 
faces the question whether there must be 
an end to national egocentrism and the 
transition to a parliament of the world. 
He does not show how a universal brother- 
hood can be erected on the principles of 
struggle for existence and natural selec- 
tion. Or does he mean to limit good will 
to fellow patriots in the sublime faith 
that a war now and then is not only 
certain but a good thing? This at least 
is consistent—and perhaps truly realistic. 
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Professor Lull’s new work brings to- 
gether the material of earlier works writ- 
ten and edited by him in a semi- ar 
but scholarly, almost encyclopaedic, form. 
Treating first ‘“The Nature of Life’’ with 
emphasis on the plasticity of living things, 
the struggle for existence and selection, 
he passes next to a review of the zoologi- 
cal tree with special chapters on the rep- 
tiles, mammals, man and human pre- 
history, and ends by a discussion of phi- 
losophies in which special creation is re- 
jected and organic evolution expounded, 
He has made a very acceptable addition 
to the literature setting forth the grand 
drama of nature and the evidence for evo- 
lution in a form and manner designed to 
instruct and interest not only the general 
public but the scholarly laymen of other 
fields. 


THE QUANTITATIVE APPROACH TO SOCIOLOGY 


STUART A. RICE 


ParncipLes AND Meruops or Sratistics. By Robert 
Emmet Chaddock. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925. xvi, 471 pp. $3.75. 

Eusments oF Sraristics. By Frederick C. Kent. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1924. xi, 178 pp. 

Aw Inrropuction to Sratistican Anatysis. By 
George Gailey Chambers, Ph.D. New York: F. 
S, Crofts & Co., 1925. xiii, 257 pp. 

Eusments or Business Statistics, By Robert Riegel, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1924. XX, $49 Pp- 

Grapaic Sraristics rv Manacement. By William 
Henry Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1924. vii, 360 pp. 

Manuat or Cuartinc. Board of Editors, Thomas 
S. Adams and others. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1924. ix, 106 pp. 


CANDIDATE for the Master of 
A Arts degree in a large American 
university was writing her thesis. 

Her data pertained to an outstanding 
social problem and were largely quantita- 


tive. Having had no training in statis- 
tics, and no course in the subject being 
offered at the institution, she sought ad- 
vice from one of her instructors concerning 
the treatment of her material. The in- 
structor, a Ph.D., replied that he had once 
taken a course in statistics, but that it 
was a very dry and unilluminating sub- 
ject, of little value to the social scientist. 
He suggested that she use common sense 
in her interpretations, but beyond this 
had no advice to offer. This incident 
took place less than two seven-year 
sabbaticals ago. It would be too optimis- 
tic to contend that it could not occur in 
1926 in an educational institution of 
equivalent standing. But its occurrence 
today would be wholly without extenua- 
tion. Fourteen years ago there were no 
systematic text books on statistics gen- 
erally available for students and teachers 
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in American colleges. Today the number 
is increasing at a rate which even teachers 
of the subject find difficult to follow. It 
is hard to imagine a social scientist of 
any description who could not refer a 
student who embarrassed him with such 
an inquiry today to at least two or three 
well-known volumes, or at least to a 
shelf in the library where they would be 
found. 

The larger number of books on statistics 
which have appeared in the last two or 
three years appear to have been written in 
response to the growing use of statistical 
methods in particular fields of research, 
such as business, health and education. 
There are others which have kept in mind 
the logical and educational generality of 
statistical principles, and their equal ap- 
plicability to a number of the natural 
and social sciences. These are filling an 
increasing demand for undergraduate 
instruction. 

Professor Chaddock’s book, long 
awaited by his students, exemplifies pre- 
eminently the latter type. The author is 
a teacher first, a statistician second, and a 
research specialist last of all. It is not 
surprising that his treatise has won im- 
mediate favor from other teachers. For 
example, a few weeks after it was off the 
press it had been independently adopted 
for class room use in three courses in one 
institution. One of these was in the 
school of business administration, the 
second was in the department of economics 
and the third in the department of soci- 
ology. His treatment is based upon many 
years of effort to present the subject in the 
simplest and clearest fashion possible to 
his classes at Columbia. He has found 
that the average student of the social 
sciences is lacking in mathematical-mind- 
edness. There is an initial need of relat- 
ing the statistical viewpoint to the exist- 
ing equipment of attitudes and concepts 
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that such a student brings with him into 
a college course. This task has been 
kept in the foreground of attention, 
Evidently agreeing with Walter Lippmann 
that the analysis of error is the best intro. 
duction to an appreciation of truth, the 
author starts with chapters on ‘The 
Appeal to Facts’’ and ‘‘Misuses of Statis. 
tical Data."’ In reading these, the sin. 
cere and intelligent student will become 
skeptical of the foundations for more than 
one of his cherished evidences and beliefs, 
The result in most cases, will be to stimu. 
late the interest necessary to carry him 
further, and to deprive the subject of the 
terrors which its very name evokes for 
many good and earnest people. Chapters 
on the gathering and interpretation of 
statistical data, with which most text 
books quite logically begin, are placed 
at the end of the volume. 

As the title indicates, Elements of Statiz- 
tics, by a professor of mathematics 2 
Oregon Agricultural College, is a much 
less pretentious work than that of Pro 
fessor Chaddock. It falls into the grou 
of books which are distinguished by: 
generalized orientation, at least to th 
extent that its illustrative material is 
drawn from a number of fields. It is de | 
signed as a first course in statistical meth- 
ods, covering two hours for one semester. 
Exclusive of appendices, the entire treat 
ment extends for 134 pages only, including 
“exercises’’ and a limited number of refer 
ences. In the endeavor to compress tht 
subject into such small compass the author 
had not been so successful as Elderton 
in the widely known Primer of Statistit 
(86 pp.) or Thurstone in his recent littl 
treatise, The Fundamentals of Statistis 
(237 pp.). The former was noteworthy 
for the clarity and simplicity of its expos 
tion of the Jogic of a few fundamentd 
statistical concepts. The latter, by limit- 
ing the number of topics, was able to 
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t with corresponding clarity but 
in very brief space not merely the logic, 
but some of the fundamentals of method. 
Professor Kent, in the reviewer's opinion, 
has endeavored to cover too much ground 
in too little space, as for example in the 
treatment of index numbers and the har- 
monic mean. The result is that the book is 
deficient in independent utility, apart from 
the expansion and explanations available 
to the teacher in the class room. 

Like Professor Kent, Professor Chambers 
is a teacher of mathematics. The former, 
in company with Professor Chaddock, 
avoids mathematical forms of presenta- 
tion. Professor Chambers employs them 
“when, and to the extent that, they seem 
incidentally helpful in developing the 
statistical concepts.’ His book, while 
not of great difficulty, will probably be 
shunned by those in whom the mathemati- 
cal manner arouses an inferiority complex. 
The first three chapters, for example, deal 
with ‘‘Measurements and other Approxi- 
mations,’ ‘Computations with Approxi- 
mations’’ and ‘‘Logarithms and their 
Uses."" There is here no warming-up 
process of the kind employed by Chad- 
dock, no easement into the subject, but a 
straight-forward plunge into the under- 
lying mathematical philosophy which is 
behind statistical procedure. For those 
who are prepared to adopt this approach 
the book will be a valuable introduction 
to elementary priaciples. It will not be 
ef corresponding aid to the beginner in 
grasping the need of quantitative method- 
ology for an attack upon social problems, 
or in acquiring technique for that end. 
The applications, however, are directed 
to “biological, anthropometrical and 
mental measurements.” 

Professor Chambers and Professor Riegel 
ate colleagues at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Elements of Business Statistics 
presents contrasts in various respects to 
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each of the volumes previously mentioned. 
Unlike Chaddock, who has written for 
the social sciences in general, Dr. Riegel 
has written a text designed for a single 
group of persons, those who, whether as 
students or managers, are concerned with 
business administration. Unlike Kent, 
his treatment is amplified to an unusual 
degree. Unlike Chambers, his exposition 
is non-mathematical and simplified al- 
most to an extreme. The arrangement 
conforms to a concise outline of subject 
matter, in which each topic, sub-topic and 
sub-sub-topic is appropriately subsumed or 
coérdinated in logical relationship to 
every other. A certain impression of 
encyclopedic inflexibility, or finality at- 
taches to a categorical description of this 
kind, but it is doubtless of value to readers 
whose interests are directed less to an 
understanding of statistical principles in 
the large, and more to a quick assimila- 
tion of acceptible procedure in given mat- 
ters of detail. That is, it is well adapted 
to the special needs of its special field, 
which have been met in more elementary 
fashion than in Jerome's Statistical Method. 
In spite of some hostile criticism directed 
elsewhere against the book, it appears to 
this reviewer to be as free from incon- 
sistencies and errors as could be expected 
of the first edition of any similar volume 
of equal length. 

The term ‘‘statistics’’ may be applied 
either to the principles and methods of 
statistical inquiry, on one hand, or to 
the materials and results of such inquiry 
upon the other. The first is the sense in 
which it is more often employed by the 
statistician. It is usually the layman who 
refers to ‘‘statistics of income,’’ or ‘‘of’’ 
this, that or the other, meaning usually 
the data itself. It is this popular meaning 
that is implied in the title given to his 
book by Mr. Smith. In Graphic Statistics 
in Management he aspires to ‘‘codrdinate 
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statistical practice and graphic usage 
. . » to treat the principles of statis- 
tical and graphic practice cohesively.”’ 
Statistical practice appears to mean here 
graphic practice in the presentation of 
data, with very scant reference to statisti- 
cal principles and methods in the statis- 
tician'ssense. The larger part of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of various forms 
of charting which find a place in business 
management. Many of these have no 
relation at all to statistics in any sense of 
the term. Such, for example are charts 
showing the flow of materials through 
various processes, cxhibiting the functions 
of a purchasing agent, or outlining the 
plan of a selling and advertising campaign. 
The exposition of such matters will be 
helpful to the business manger. The 


point is that the title is misleading to one 
who approaches the book expecting to 
find it more closely concerned with general 
statistical procedure than it proves to be. 


It is neither so statistical nor so compre- 
hensive as Karsten’s Charts and Graphs 
or even Brinton’s Graphic Methods for 
Presenting Facts. 

There is no similar cause for misunder- 
standing the small volume issued by a 
Board of Editors headed by Professor 
Thomas §. Adams, entitled Manual of 
Charting. It is a manual and pretends to 
nothing more. The same publisher has 
given us with Karsten the maximum and 
with this manual the minimum expansion 
of the subject. It is approached here in 
the simplest and most direct way. Sug- 
gestions are given concerning many mat- 
ters of more or less detail which the in- 
experienced chartographer may have diffi- 
culty in learning for himself, and which 
are often neglected by the more pretentious 
treatises. Thus there is a condensed out- 
line of statistical sources for graphics; 
advice considering lettering pens, inks, 
drawing paper, T-squares, etc. As with 
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Professor Kent's volume, however, it jg 
not quite apparent why such extreme cop. 
densation as appears in both should have 
been necessary. After all there are some 
scientific subjects which cannot be suc 
cessfully mastered or even read by the man 
who runs, and statistics and graphics both 
seem to the reviewer to be included among 
them. 


An Inrropuction To THE Mgrsops or Econosgc 
Statistics. By William L. Crum and Alson C. 
Patton. New York: A. W. Shaw Company, 


1925. 493 Pp. $4.00. 
Epucationat Sratisrics. By C. W. Odell. New 


York: The Century Company, 1925. 334 pp 
$2.50. 

A Primer or Grapuics AND Sratistics ror TEACHERS, 
By Harold Rugg. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 142 pp. 


The last two years have witnessed a 
truly remarkable outburst of systematic 
treatises on statistical methods. Bowley 
and Yule have ceased to be almost the sole 
reliance of teacher and student of quanti- 
tative analysis of economic, psychological 
and sociological phenomena. There is 
now a diversified array of useful works, 
simple and advanced, general and special, 
mathematical, economic, psychological, 
educational and social. Every one of the 
books listed above is a meritorious addi- 
tion to the literature. That by Crum and 
Patton is one of the most satisfactory 
treatises for students of the social sciences 
that has appeared. One may compare it 
with Professor Chaddock’s recent Prit- 
ciples and Methods of Statistics by noting 
its discussion of graphs and charts neat 
the beginning rather than at the end, its 
much less extensive treatment of averages 
and the more extensive appendices of 100 
pages largely of a mathematical nature. 
There is scarcely an item of theory of 
method found in one which is not found 
in the other. Even the order of arrange- 
ment is much the same, aside from excep 
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tions noted. This evidences the fairly 
complete systematization of fundamental 
methods and the development of a consider- 
able body of experienced teachers of statis- 
tical methods and presages a much greater 
reliance on the application of statistical 
analysis in the future than in pre-war 
economic and social research. 

Professor Odell has written a treatise for 
educators and hence one that may be com- 
pared with the excellent and well-known 
eatliet (1917) work by Rugg. The differ- 
ence reflects the rapid development of 
familiarity with methods growing out 


wi the theory of probabilities in that 


Odell treats various aspects of correlation 


(partial and mutiple) of variables and the 


correlation of attributes and gives greater 


to measures of unreliability. 


space 


Rugg’s new book is a little gem. While 


the illustrative material is entirely educa- 
tional the student of the social sciences 


who wishes to quickly acquire an ele- 
mentary understanding of terms and meth- 


ods will find it highly useful. 
F. H. Hanxrns. 
Smith College. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


LESLIE A. WHITE 


Tug Hisrory aND Prospscrs or THE Soctat Scrgnczs. 
Edited with an introduction, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1925. 
xxi + 534 pp. $5.00. 


FY HE current trend toward coérdina- 
tion and synthesis in social science 
is nowhere more clearly manifest 

than in the recent writings of Dr. Barnes. 
In his New History and the Social Studies 
and in the present work, these characteris- 
tics stand out in bold relief. History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences is a codpera- 
tive work—a fashion gaining in popular- 
ity—bringing together in one volume the 
most comprehensive survey and complete 
analysis of the social studies that has yet 
appeared. It is composed of chapters as 
follows: 


Introduction—Harry Elmer Barnes 
. History—Harry Elmer Barnes 
. Human Geography—Jean Brunnes 
. Biology—Howard Madison Parshley 
. Social Psychology—Kimball Young 
- Cultural Anthropology—Alexander Golden- 
weiset 
. Sociology—Frank Hamilton Hankins 
. Economics—Karl Worth Bigelow 


VIII. Political Science—Walter James Shepard 
IX. Jurisprudence—Roscoe Pound 
X. Ethics—Robert Chenault Givler 


The purpose of this volume, as outlined 
by the Editor in the Introduction, is 
twofold—first, to supply information; 
second, to assist in ‘‘the solution of con- 
crete social problems.’’ The editor and 
co-authors believe ‘‘that the first step in 
this cultivation of the social sciences 
should consist in a frank and candid as- 
sessment of the past development and pres- 
ent status of these subjects. Such a work 
endeavoring totrace . . . . the develop- 
ments of social science in the past with an 
indication of the forces which conditioned 
or determined such progress, would seem 
the most reliable point of departure for 
future progress of these subjects."" How- 
ever, the editor believes that these ar- 
ticles possess ‘‘more than mere esoteric 
or scholarly significance; it is hoped 
that they will be of value in attacking the 
difficulties which confront our civili- 
zation today. The Industrial Revolution 
was practically a mutation of culture; 
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our world has been transformed. Ad- 
vances in the physical sciences, technologi- 
cal progress, have given us a highly in- 
tricate, industrialized urban civilization. 
To cope with the host of problems in- 
herited with the Machine Age, we have 
little more than the antiquated notions 
and methods of Sir Walter Raleigh's day. 
The “‘social sciences’’ are pathetically in- 
adequate. If we are to win in the “‘race 
between education and catastrophe," the 
marshalling and modernizing of the social 
studies is imperative as a preliminary 
measure. 

In general, the ten chapters conform to 
a common pattern: first the history of the 
field is reviewed, then a survey is made of 
‘‘present tendencies and future vistas.”’ 
The chapters on Human Geography, 
Sociology, Economics and Political Sci- 
ence lay more stress on history than do the 
others. Brunhes tells us what Human 


Geography is and who have contributed 


to it, but gives very little of the content 
of its work. In spite of the distinction 
of the author, this is the one disappoint- 
ing chapter in the book. Hankins de- 
votes 40 per cent of his long, lucid and 
erudite paper to the pre-Comtian era. 
He offers splendid surveys of Comte, 
Spencer and Ward. His disposition of 
contemporary Sociologists is confined al- 
most entirely to a very illuminating and 
helpful classification in which they are 
listed under five major categories, each 
being an angle of approach or dominant 
interest. 

Bigelow’s essay on Economics is largely 
historical. He does not offer much criti- 
cism as he goes along. After a survey of 
present trends, he expresses himself upon 
future needs and possibilities, quoting 
in part from a former article by the Editor. 
It is, however, perhaps the most erudite 
and well documented chapter in the book. 

The historical sketch of Political Sci- 
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ence was felt to be a bit heavy and cop. 
ventional. But in discussing the present 
situation, Professor Shepard displays 4 
keen perception of needs and difficulties, 
and a vivacious and sympatheitc forecast 
for the immediate future. He is sym. 
pathetic with the dynamic and functional 
political science, as against the older 
formal and classificatory discipline. 

A finished, balanced essay is offered in 
Goldenweiser’s Cultural Anthropology, 
He begins his historical review with Bas. 
tian and Ratzel. From that point, he 
gives us a review of the Classical Evolu- 
tionary School, Diffusionism and the 
American School of Historical Ethnology. 
CWundt, Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl are 
treated, but briefly.) Side by side with 
this exposition of content runs a critical 
appraisal of the various schools and the 
ories; not by the author so much, but 
rather by the data themselves. He has 
so handled his materials as to maintain 
checks and balances throughout. Indica 
tions point to a day of synthesis and inter- 
pretation in ethnology in the near future, 
building upon the many concrete mono 
graphic investigations of the last two 
decades. We may expect much of the 
Anthropologist in a comprehensive study 
of civilization. 

Mr. Young has attacked Social Psychol 
ogy fearlessly and with no little skill. 
On the whole, he quite well reflects the} 
cloudy, indistinct visage of this study at 
the present time. The fault lies not with 
the author; he has done well. But the 
very nature of the materials themselves 
preclude their precise description and ade 
quate display. Social Psychology, a lusty 
though uncertain infant, is not quite sutt 
what it is. It is related to Sociology and 
to Psychology, so it is alleged, but the 
precise nature of this bond of kind is not 
agreed upon. And of course they are stil 
tilting for words—some wish to sa 
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“instinct,"’ others prefer ‘‘prepotent re- 
flex."’ The choice of weapons, too, is a 
matter of dispute; some demand rapiers, 
others insist upon shotguns. Shall they 
use the individual or the group for a 
unit of study? Is the primary concern 
with “original nature’ or with ‘‘culture?”’ 
And so it goes. But one can not help 
believing that something of value will 
appear eventually from this smoke and 
din. 

Compact and erudite is the chapter by 
Dean Pound. He presents an historical 
survey of the various schools of law, sup- 
plemented with shrewd analysis and 
sound criticism. Significant for this vol- 
ume is a healthy attitude toward co- 
operation with the other social studies, 
in a discipline which has heretofore 
suffered from too much theoretical in- 
breeding and from legalistic pedantry and 
abstraction. 

Preliminaries are soon over for Profes- 
sot Parshley; he plunges quickly into the 
current of modern biological probiems. 
But this is not done for the cause of *‘pure”’ 
sience alone. Public Health, Population 
aid Food Supply, Racial Theories, In- 
dividual Differences and Puritanism are 
some of the dragons met face to face when 
our author turns from his chromosomes 
aid Mendelian characters. He is not 
only genuinely interested in our weal and 
woe, but is well informed, critical, frank 
ad without illusion. His assault upon 
Puritanism from the biological angle is 
ofiginal and convincing. It is one of the 
best written chapters in the book. 

Perhaps the most brilliant chapter in 
the volume is Professor Givler on Ethics. 
One is often inclined to hold one’s nose 
when a professor preaches on ethics, but 
this essay is a source of encouragement and 
delight. In the first place it is cleverly 
and crisply written; whole ‘‘systems’’ 
ate adequately and vividly summarized 
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in two pages! Secondly, it is not a dialec- 
tic for some cosmic principle which should 
serve ai rule of guidance for mankind, 
nor does it reek with the mawkish sen- 
timentality of our religious brothers. 
There is no exhortation and no categorical 
imperatives! Givler’s ethics is of the 
same brood as modern psychology, physics 
and astronomy. A sound ethics is based 
upon (1) a knowledge of the world we 
live in, and (2) an understanding of the 
nature of man’s mind. It is ‘‘expert 
knowledge and technique of living.’’ It 
is not something divined nor revealed, 
but something to be won, to be achieved 
by patient labor, as man treads his point- 
less path through an indifferent cosmos. 
Professor Givler is modern, un-illusioned 
and humanly scientific. His is certainly a 
valuable contribution to the social sciences 
and to the business (or art) of living. 

Those readers who have become familiar 
with Professor Barnes's writings will rec- 
ognize his major tenets in the present 
chapter on History. A survey of the 
career of history is presented, following 
which is his characteristic exposition of 
the New or Synthetic History. This, in 
essence, means that the knell of the older 
military and political chronicling, the 
drum-and-trumpet history, is sounded, and 
that the history of the future must be an 
account and estimate of the great stream 
of cultural forces upon whose tide civili- 
zations ebb and flow. As a corollary, 
history must be pluralistic; there must be 
history of economics, history of science 
and technology, ‘‘intellectual’’ history, 
etc., a special discipline devoted to each 
of the chief phases of civilization. 

Dr. Barnes is an outstanding champion 
of the synthetic and coérdinating aim in 
social science in particular and human 
knowledge in general. Others have 
voiced this as a desideratum (vide Small’s 
Meaning of Social Science) but Barnes has 
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done it. Not only has this been achieved 
in many articles in recent years, but in his 
unmatched New History and the Social 
Studies. Furthermore, he is a tireless 
crusader against chauvinism, respectable 
stupidity, academic complacency, ancestor 
worship, sorcery, ghosts and prudery— 
in short, against hokum, deliberate or 
unintentional. 

Reassembling this volume, one has the 
picture of a broad expanse, a field of 
divers tillage, with well charted highways. 
It is rich in content, well organized, and 
for the most part very well written. Of 
course, being the work of ten minds, it is 
not even throughout. It lacks continu- 
ity and coherence in some places; in others 
there is duplication, which would not 
have occurred had all the material been 
sifted through one mind. On the other 
hand, there is undoubted advantage in 
having each subject treated by its expert; 
certainly the mind that wrote the essay 
on Economics could not have produced 
the chapter on Ethics. Concern for con- 
crete social problems, too, varies with the 
authors. Barnes, Parshley and Givler 
are very close to them. Pound and Shep- 
ard are also interested, but approach them 
more through their special mediums, law 
and government. Cne feels Goldenweiser 
Young, Hankins and Bigelow to be more 
academic, though of course this motive 
may be operative here as well, but further 
removed. 

It was felt that excessive obeisance 
was offered Plato and Aristotle, in some 
instances, especially by Shepard and Hank- 
ins, the latter devoting ten pages to them. 
Perhaps one need not be so greatly con- 
cerned nowadays with these rather in- 
teresting Greeks. 

One wonders, parenthetically, upon 
laying down this volume, why there 
should not be some provision in social 
science for a systematic study of esthetics. 
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Surely human behavior, individual and 
collective, is conditioned, to a degree at 
least, by the Beautiful as well as by the 
Right and the Profitable. Not only ip 
material setting, but in social life—cere. 
monies, ritual, organization and cop 
tacts—are to be found rather potent prin- 
ciples of form, harmony and symmetry, 

For anyone, student or general reader, 
wishing to acquire a comprehensive grasp 
of the social studies, their history, con- 
tent and common object matter, Histoy 
and Prospects of the Social Sciences will ad- 
mirably serve his purpose. There is no 
other single volume obtainable today 
equalling it in this respect. 


Soctat Prostems or Topay. By Grove S. Dow, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1925. 337 


pp. $2.00. 
Soctran Prostems aND Epucation. By Ernest R. 
Groves. New York: Longmans, Green & Co,, 


1925. 458 pp. 
Soctat Patnorocy. By Stuart A. Queen and Delbert 
M. Mann. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


1925. 690 pp. $3.50. 


College text books in sociology may be 
divided roughly into two widely dissimi- 
lar groups; on the one hand the volum: 
nous, closely reasoned philosophical and 
historical treatises presenting social theory 
and masquerading under the misleading 
titles of ‘“‘Introduction to’ or ‘Fits 
Principles of Sociology; on the other the 
usually much briefer and more recent 
books dealing, more or less adequately, 
with maladjusted groups and individuals. 
The first is apt to be written by the clos 
eted academician, and the best of the latter 
by the social-worker, as deficient in his 
torical and scientific background as the 
theorist is in knowledge of the practical 
workings of present-day society. 

All three of the books under considers 
tion in this review come within the latter 
general group, although in each casé, 
and in particular in Social Pathology aad 
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Suial Problems and Education the attitude 
of those whom H. G. Wells has so aptly 
called ‘‘Godsakers’’ is counteracted by a 
very considerable knowledge of social 
theory and, with Professor Groves in 
particular, of the implications of modern 
psychology. They represent an attempt 
to combine the interest and significant 
approach of the ‘‘problem’’ writer with 
the reasoned and analytic attitude of the 
student. 

The books are written with somewhat 
varying purposes and with different audi- 
ences in mind. Dow's book is frankly a 
rewritten—not much rewritten—and sim- 
plified version of his college text Society 
md its Problems, for secondary schools. 
Groves writes primarily for prospective 
teachers and throughout his emphasis is 
on the changes in education which the 
correct social adjustments demand, and 
particularly the application of psychology 
to educational as well as social processes. 
He writes for an older clientele and is far 
less dogmatic and cocksure than Dow. 
Professor Queen gives us an out and out 
college text for use in advanced courses, 
which presupposes a knowledge: of the 
fundamentals of sociology, economics, and 
government. 

Considering its origin—a revamping of 
ai earlier text—Dow’s book is, as might 
be expected the least significant of the 
three. Except for adding some excellent 
tuts from photographs by Hine, there is 
teally little change from Society and its 
Problems either in method or conclusions. 
The omission of the chapters dealing with 
social achievement, religion, the state, 
and the entire section entitled The Analysis 
if Society are the most important changes. 
ln many respects Dow’s earlier book was 
am interesting and suggestive beginning, 
aad above all else was live; and the newer 
book loses nothing by its omissions, ex- 
cept length. Some of the author’s de- 
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tails, such as his description of the 
French-Canadian immigrants to New Eng- 
land as quarrelsome and brutal, and many 
of his dogmatic conclusions such as that 
the negro desires or will desire to become 
segregated as he becomes better educated, 
are distinctly open to question, but in 
general he shows a fairly wide, though 
somewhat superficial, knowledge of the 
subjects with which he deals. He will 
annoy many readers and teachers by his 
all-pervading optimism, particularly in 
his last chapter on Progress. He tells us 
in his paragraph headings the cheering 
news that ‘Society (is) Functioning More 
Perfectly,’’ that we have Improved Legis- 
lation (one wonders if he means the Vol- 
stead Act) and finally that Social Malad- 
justments are Becoming Less Harmful." 
He apparently desires to remove any bad 
taste in the reader’s mouth by this tradi- 
tional happy ending. Perhaps this will 
enable the book to pass the Rotarians on 
the local school-boards. However, Polly- 
anna sociology in the public schools is 
better than none, and some of the ills 
depicted in the three-hundred previous 
pages May penetrate even this thick 
coat of sugar. 

Social Pathology attempts to do two 
things; to present for each problem one 
of more typical cases as an introduction, 
and then to follow up with a discussion 
of the general aspects of the problem ii- 
self. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
this makes the book far less effective than 
it would otherwise have been. The 
space devoted to the case-stories, and the 
necessarily extraneous material pre- 
sented—for with all possible ‘‘boiling 
down”’ no actual case presents a clear-cut 
discussion of a single problem—slows up 
the narrative and retards the interest; or 
tather it shifts the interest from abused 
children in general to ‘Johnny Gaines”’ 
and ‘‘It would have been much better to 
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use such portions of the case material in 
the text itself as illustrative of the particu- 
lar point, then let the teacher who wishes 
complete cases for presentation to the 
class, use such collections of case-histories 
as are now being published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Abbott’s Im- 
migration, and Breckinridge’s The Family, 
for example. The double task, beside 
making an abnormally long book of 681 
pages, necessitates a splitting up of prob- 
lems into detailed segments, a method 
which cannot fail to reduce interest. 
In contrast to Dow and Groves, Profes- 
sor Queen frequently avoids a solution of 
the problems which he presents and par- 
ticularly a description of methods and 
social machinery. This is presumably 
because there is another book in prepara- 
tion in the same series entitled Contempo- 
rary Social Work. Even the most meticu- 
lous care has not prevented the author's 
introducing some remedies; it is practi- 
cally impossible to discuss social pathology 
without consideration of the correlative 
adjustments. The book suffers from this 
arbitrary divorce both in interest and in 
content. The chapters on Health are 
in all ways the best; perhaps because the 
health problems are more concrete and the 
case-material more closely tied up with 
the discussion. With all limitations, 
however, the book is a decidedly worth- 
while effort to stimulate thinking about 
society, and the last chapter in which the 
authors sum up their philosophy of Social 
Reorganization is well worthy of being 
read and studied, not only by undergradu- 
ates, but by the recondite sociologists 
who scorn the practical worker as a mere 
day-laborer in the field of thought. Far 
from painting a constantly improving 
world, the book presents a mass of evi- 
dence showing a society disorganized to a 
high degree, and calling primarily for ‘‘a 
scientific attitude toward life in place of 
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magic, prejudice and uncritical acceptance 
of authority.”’ 

Of the three books Social Problems and 
Education is unquestionably the best, 
For one thing it is unencumbered by the 
long case stories of Queen and does it 
not suffer from the words of one-syllable 
limitation or the prophetic assurance of 
Dow. Professor Groves has not attempted 
to deal with every aspect of social px 
thology, but has chosen rather carefully 
those with which education would hk 
most concerned; i.e., juvenile delinquency, 
crime and penal reform; mental disease 
and defect, the family, the settlement, 
immigration, public opinion, etc. Groves 
looks on the school and college as social 
manufacturers whose particularly fort. 
nate position it is to transform the raw and 
undigestible intellectual pabulum a; it 
comes from the laboratory and the clinic 
into a more readily digestible food, at- 
tractive and nourishing for the potential 
citizen. Throughout he stresses the ab 
solute need of the school teacher knowing 
the fundamentals of all the social sciences, 
and in particular of the causes of sociad § 
conflict and methods of social adjustment. 
Methods of classroom technique are sub- 
ordinated to knowledge of human nature 
and of social environment, and this book 
is a successful attempt to present withins 
small compass and in an attractive mannet 
some of the facts which the perspective 
teacher must master. It is unfortunate 
that some of the commonest social mal 
adjustments particularly in the economit 
realm are not treated; nor are health prob 
lems treated. This, however, is due to tht 
purpose of the book, and it is probably 
better that they should have been omitted 
than that result should have been les 
felicitous. Even with these omissions, 
it is the most useful text for courses ia 
social problems that has come to tht 
reviewer's attention. 
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All the books are well-equipped with 
study questions and subjects for exercises 
and Groves and Queen have excellent 
bibliographies. The latter fact alone 
makes them worth while in any collection 
of books dealing with social subjects, for 
good up-to-date bibliographies on specific 
social problems are not too common. 

The fact that these three books are all 
the product of the printing press within a 
year is in itself an auspicious omen. It 
may mean that the long-desired alliance 
between the thinker and the deer in the 
field of social science is actually under 
way. When they stop covertly sneering 
at each other’s methods and conclusions, 
we may get not only a valid social science, 
but also, what is of far greater importance, 
a social science which sacrifices neither 
scientific accuracy to propaganda nor 
general interest to a dry-as-dust exactitude 
and pedantry. 

Rosert C, Dexter. 

Skidmore College. 


Wags aND THE Famity. By Paul H. Douglas. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. xiv, 280, $3. 


An interesting indication both of the 
prosperity and of the individualism of 
America is seen in the small amount of 
interest which has been taken in the 
question of the family wage. With a 
large proportion of European workmen 
living under some form of this system, 
with the courts in Australia advocating 
its adoption, with powerful groups in 
England agitating for its introduction 
it is surprising that, apart from the work 
of Mr. Douglas, practically no thought 
has been given to the subject in the United 
States. 

It is a system of wage payment which 
has grown out of economic pressure. 
The manufacturers in France introduced 
it in order to save the expense of raising 
the wages of all their employees to meet 
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the advancing costs of living. There has 
been nothing altruistic in the introduction 
of the system. Economic necessity has 
been the key. 

Mr. Douglas presents the case for the 
family wage in a compelling fashion. 
Accepting the theory of the living wage on 
a subsistence plus or minimum health 
and decency level he shows that under 
present conditions industry cannot pay 
each worker a wage sufficient to support 
the standard family of five. Nor is such 
a family dependent upon the average 
worker. Some have smaller families, 
some larger but few fit in exactly with 
the standard. Within the last few years 
the futility of budgets based on a stand- 
atd family has been increasingly well 
recognized. 

It would seem that Mr. Douglas would 
have made a still stronger case for the 
family allowance if he had discussed 
this question not only in terms of money 
national income and money wages but in 
terms of commodities produced and of 
habits of consumption of those with a 
surplus. The problem of more efficient 
production often brought up in con- 
nection with the inability of industry to 
pay all a standard wage is not wholly 
pertinent since with increased production 
our standard of living would be raised 
and the problem of relatively inadequate 
standard for the large families still exist, 
though on a higher plane. 

To take care of this situation the author 
suggests the adoption of the family al- 
lowance system, that is, a basic wage 
sufficient to support and provide some 
savings for the single man or woman with 
added allowances for the dependents of 
all workers, for dependent wives, other 
adults and children. This would mean 
equal pay for equal work as between 
men and women and it would not affect 
the present system of differential wages as 
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between workers of varying skill and 
training. The problems of administering 
such a system are frankly faced and for 
the most part met. 

The greatest difficulty is, of course, topre- 
vent the allowances paid by employers from 
being used as a club to keep the workers in 
line. To have the funds in the control 
of the state introduces other problems 
though this is the solution suggested by 
the unions in France and also in Australia. 
The only way out seems to be the joint 
control of the funds by the employers and 
the unions. One would not want to see 
the system introduced into the United 
States, however well one thought of it 
in theory, until we have a much stronger 
and more widespread organization of la- 
bor than at present. 

What effect would this system of allow- 
ances have on the population, both as to 
quantity and as to quality? This is 
bately mentioned in this volume but is 
not a theory of population one of the 
basic things needed before many of our 
present day economic problems can be 
solved? In France the allowances have 
not incteased the birth rate. But they 
are admittedly not sufficient to cover the 
additional cost of a child. Agitation to 
increase the allowances for a third or a 
fourth child show the danger of such al- 
lowances with certain imperialistic or 
industrial groups in control. 

The health center work in France has 
reduced the infant mortality rate and im- 
proved the physical condition of the young 
children. But how much of this is due 
to the allowances and how much to the 
improved knowledge and to the spread of 
proper ideas on infant care? Might not 
the system here suggested of an allow- 
ance for wife and for children really suffi- 
cient to cover their additional cost in- 
crease the marriage rate and the birth 
rate? We don’t know. Prosperity seems 
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rate. But the problem is one to be con- 
sidered. However, if we were paying 
family allowances we might think more 
seriously about what we were getting in 
return and find ways and means for deter- 
mining what elements in the population 
are most socially productive and how far 
we can increase these elements in a popu- 
lation itself of the most desirable size. 

One wishes that there were available 
for more of the proffered solutions for our 
economic difficulties such as careful analy- 
sis and honest presentation of difficulties 
as in this study of the family wage. 

C. G. Woopxouss. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
Washington, D. C. 


Prorscrive Lasor Lecistation. By Elizabeth Faulk. 
ner Baker. New York: Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Vol. CXVI, 1925. 350 pp. $4.50. 

A Lgecacy to Wacr-Earntnc Women, A Survey oF 
Garnrutty Emproyep Women oF BRATTLEBORO, 
VerMonT, AND oF Rexier Wuicn Tuer Have 
ReceIvep FROM THE THomas THOMPSON Trust. 
Lucile Eaves and Associates, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston, 1925. $1.00. 


The time seems to be pertinent for a 
stock taking of the achievements of the 
reforms which have resulted in protective 
legislation for women in industry. As 
more women leave the spheres of industry 
in which they have been generally ac- 
cepted to pioneer in new and more skilled 
fields, as they become more active in poli- 
tical and union organization, those who 
ate interested in improving conditions in 
industry must decide whether or not they 
should continue to group women and 
minors together and pass laws in the en- 
deavor to protect them, or, whether, pro- 
viding legal safeguards for minors, they 
should legislate for all adults as such, 
regardless of sex, or, not relying on legis- 
lation, further active union organization. 
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The heyday of collectivist reform legisla- 
tion is no doubt passing. Recent bills 
backed by strong groups have been voted 
down as ‘‘paternalistic."’ Certain groups 
of women who have been ‘‘protected’’ 


are vigorously opposing the laws passed 


in their favor. 

The first volume mentioned presents a 
review of the attitude of American courts 
towards protective legislation and a sum- 
mary of such legislation passed in New 
York State, especially that dealing with 
women’s work. 

It seems unnecessary to have devoted a 
fifth of the entire study to a review of 
court decisions all well known and easily 
accessible. The same applies to the sum- 
maries of reports and books like Gold- 
mark's ‘‘Fatigue and Efficiency.’’ The 
tendency to merely summarize reports and 
investigations is perhaps the greatest 
weakness of this study. 

The discussion of the influences bearing 
upon legislation for women in New York 
State gives illuminating glimpses of the 
immediately interested groups and of the 
political manoeuvers but none of the 
underlying theories of labor legislation 
are mentioned. The chapters on enforce- 
ment and on the effects of the special 
pieces of legislation are valuable, as is 
also the discussion of the controversy 
represented on one side by the National 
Women's Party and on the other by the 
older reformers. 

The author concludes that it is educa- 
tion of the public that is needed, rather 
than new police measures, that particu- 
larly in industries where women are in the 
minority great care must be exercised or 
else legal enactments for their protection 
may drive them out of the industry as 
happened in the street railways in 1919. 

In legislation as in many other fields 
we are swinging back to the family as the 
unit of interest. It is upon this family 


unit that the author bases her program— 
ultimately the organization of all workers, 
until then, legislation for the protection 
of all unskilled and unorganized workers, 
for the ill-health and disabilities of wage- 
earning women in families are bound up 
with the ill health and disabilities of 
family men and while there are vast 
fields of physiology still unexplored, what 
we know now seems to point to more 
similarities than differences in men and 
women as industrial workers. 

This volume contains a mass of data and 
should be a most convenient reference 
book. It seems odd, however, that with 
the emphasis upon health there is no 
discussion of the health and health center 
bills which have been presented to the 
New York Legislature. 

The Brattleboro study has been prepared 
with the same care as have earlier ones in 
the same series. It presents a picture of a 
cross section of women in industry. This 
is the type of study of which we need 
more. It is interesting not only from the 
point of view of the needs of women in 
industry but also as giving insight into 
the economic and social life of a small New 
England mill town, almost static in popu- 
lation, with an excess of women and 
largely dependent upon them for its in- 
dustrial life. 

The wage-earning women were chiefly 
in productive industries or in clerical 
service, with smaller numbers in domestic 
service, selling and teaching. The group 
was go per cent American born. The 
study gives us a picture of these women 
living in rented quarters, chiefly tene- 
ments, with deplorably little recreation, 
not so much because of lack of community 
resources as of time and strength, with 
wages so low that two-thirds of the entire 
working group of the town and one- 
quarter of them who could be called full 
time workers had a wage insufficient to 
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supply the minimum for health and effi- 
ciency according to the budget of the Mas- 
sachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. 
The great majority were unskilled workers 
but it was chiefly the irregularity of em- 
ployment which caused the serious wage 
situation. Yet 8 per cent were supporting 
entirely one or more perons, and somewhat 
over 20 per cent were partially supporting 
dependents. As one would expect the 
anount of savings was negligible. Less 
than 25 per cent had even considered the 
question of old age sufficiently to form- 
ulate any plan for meeting it. 

The reasons why 500 wage-carning 
women sought aid from the fund between 
1901 and 1923 further illustrates these same 
conditions. Of each dollar given as aid 
during these years fifty cents went to 
women sixty-one years or over. Fully 
three-quarters of all the relief was made 
necessary by the poor health of the women 
or of their families. Family burdens 
loom large, for while only one in ten of 
those gainfully employed were mothers, 
one in four of those receiving aid had 
children. 

The study indicates clearly the inade- 
quacy at least in Brattleboro of the 
mothers’ aid, the need of better industrial 
recruiting, guidance, and training, and of 
some plan to meet excessive seasonal un- 
employment and old age dependency. 

Miss Eaves’ conclusions agree largely 
with those of the New York study, that 
the hope lies in education, in influencing 
public opinion in favor of just standards 
of compensation and wholesome condi- 
tions of work and in the development of 
various types of social insurance. 

Cuasz Gornc Woopxousz. 

Smith College. 


Tue Menta GrowtH or THE Pre-ScHoot CHILD, A 
PsycHotocicaL Outing oF Normat DgveLopMENT 
rroM BirtH To THe Sixta Year, INCLUDING A 
System or Devetopmentat Diacnosis. By Arnold 
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Gesell. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 447 pp. 
$5.00. 

Menta, Growth oF CHILDREN, IN RELATION 10 
Rats or GrowTH In Bopiry Dsve.opment, 4 
Report or THe Bureau or Epucationan Exprri- 
mENTs, New Yorx City. By Buford J. Johnson, 
New York: Dutton, 1925. 160 pp. $2.00. 

Psycnotocy ror Caitp Traininc. By Arland D, 
Weeks. New York: Appleton, 1925. 312 pp. 
$2.00. 


Here we have a fascinating study of 
childhood, a scholarly report and a popu- 
lar treatise for parents. ‘‘You take your 
choice,’’ and if you are like this reviewer 
you save the best for last. 

Psychology for Child Training consists of 
a mixture of a little psychology and a 
little in the way of common sense precepts 
for dealing with children. The psychol- 
ogy is somewhat archaic and the portions 
containing the least scientific material are 
the best. The author’s emphasis upon 
the danger of developing fears by teaching 
children fantastic tales is excellent. The 
book should be useful in reading circles 
for parents or teachers. Elimination of 
the word psychology from the title would 
make the book appear less open to 
criticism. 

The account of the studies of the New 
York Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
given in Mental Growth of Children, should 
be stimulating to all workers in this field. 
Chapters are devoted to anatomical and 
physical growth, growth in muscular 
control, and mental development as mea- 
sured by various tests, among them the 
Binet-Simon, Pintner-Paterson, Rossolimo 
Dissected Pictures, Witmer cylinders and 
others. The large number of illustrations 
showing some of the tests and the records 
made by various children adds to the value 
of the book. While a more or less pro- 
gressive growth in physical traits was 
found for the children studied there ap- 
peared a considerable lack in uniformity 
of mental growth, at certain periods the 
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children showing a more rapid increase 
in mental than in chronological age and 
in others a retardation. The conclusion 
is advanced that ‘‘Mental ability is prob- 
ably more closely correlated with the 
amount of change in blood pressure and 
of pulse rate under varying forms of 
stimulation than with the absolute mea- 
surements’’ of weight, height, etc. 

Gesell’s The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
School Child is a genuine achievement, 
representing years of careful analysis and 
experimentation upon the young children 
brought to the Yale Psycho-Clinic. In 
the preface the author expresses the hope 
that the applied phases of the volume 
“will be serviceable to Pediatricians, 
general medical practitioners, and mental 
examiners who are called upon to make 
responsible estimates of the developmental 
status of young children. . . . . Cur- 
rent tendencies in child hygiene and edu- 
cation are bringing the pre-school years 
into a mew perspective.’’ Everyone in- 
terested in children or in the growth of 
mind will find much of interest in the 
records of the attainments of a large 
group of children as measured on succeed- 
ing birthdays. 

A baby who sits quite alone at six 
months is given a rating of A while a 
nine months old baby would receive only 
atating of C, as ability to sit alone at 
nine months is almost universal. Ability 
towalk alone earns a credit of A at twelve 
months and C at eighteen, and ‘‘retarda- 
tion in walking is one of the outstanding 
symptoms of developmental defect.’’ True 
scribbling is characteristic of the twelve- 
months level and successive samples of 
the child’s drawing up to the representa- 
tive portrayal of five years are found to 
furnish important guides for diagnostic 
estimate. 

The norms of language development are 
Particularly interesting. A child well 
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along in development will vocalize at 
four months, say ‘‘da-da’’ or some equiv- 
alent at six, add one or two words to this 
at nine and know five words before eight- 
een months. At eighteen months the 
advanced child should name a flag, leaf 
and star when shown in picture form and 
should combine two words appropriately. 
At two years this child should be using 
pronouns and plurals and at sixty months 
should know and be able to define in some 
casual fashion from three to twelve of the 
first twenty-four words in the Stanford 
vocabulary test. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
method of the author in making his 
studies. The more than one hundred 
action photographs of babies add to the 
interest of this section and the chapters 
comparing the responses of Baby Four 
and Baby Six (named according to 
months), Baby Six and Baby Nine, etc., 
are as absorbing as fiction. Gesell de- 
clares that ‘‘personality develops at a 
very rapid rate during the pre-school years, 
and is more complicated and, in a sense, 
even more mature than we are acustomed 
to grant during these years.’’ ‘“The dis- 
parity between four months and six 
months was perhaps most marked, that 
between four years and five years least 
marked.’” An index of development is 
contained in the following: ‘“The older 
child in every comparative instance ap- 
peared more self-contained, in the sense 
that he was obviously less at the mercy of 
the environment... . . As the child 
grows older the external stimulus becomes 
less and less, ‘the starting point of be- 
havior.’ Even a six-months baby ex- 
ploits his environment more than a four- 
months baby. . . . . Part of the grow- 
ing self-containedness, no doubt, is due 
to an increase in inhibition (and cor- 
related integration). In countless details 
the child betrays the evidences of restraint 









and compromise with his environment as 
he grows older.”’ 

Of importance to theories of social 
control are the writer's conclusions re- 
garding the teachability of the children 
as they grow older. ‘‘What would they 
not do for us? We were left with a pro- 
found realization of their teachability. 
This realization was, if anything, dis- 
quieting; it led us to think that we run a 
hygienic risk when the schools are per- 
mitted to overexploit this very teachabil- 
ee ee It is certain that the child 
has by the end of the pre-school period 
achieved a remarkable degree of conform- 
ance and conformability to his elders.”’ 

The value of the comparative method of 
studying children is stressed for observing 
the developmental correspondence in twins, 
for diagnosing precocity and superiority, 
retardation and inferiority, developmental 
peers of incongruent age, social and racial 
factors of development, increments of de- 
velopment, developmental symptoms of 
disease and disability, developmental se- 
quelae of disease and trauma and per- 
sonality make-up. Of this last Professor 
Gesell writes: Personality make-up “‘is a 
phrase which psychiatrists have conjured 
with, and which psychologists are no 
longer ignoring. . . . . Comparative de- 
scriptive delineations of personality in 
the same or different individuals through 
progressive stages of advancement offer 
the best hope for an elementary formula- 
tion of the subject. And if our approach 
must be comparative it will be genetic. 
We must begin with the neonatal child, 
when personality is all but wanting. 
When he is mature the glass through 
which we observe him is opaque. When 
he is an infant it is still somewhat 
transparent.” 

Important later chapters are devoted to 
developmental correspondence in twins 
and to differential and descriptive diagno- 
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study and utilization, both of its method. 
ology and its norms. 
Loring Pruerrs, 
New York City. 


Tue Apvorescenr Girt. By Winifred Richmond, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 


ix, 212 pp. $2.00. 


Despite the publication of G. Stanley 
Hall’s volumes on the subject some years 
ago, the psychology of adolescence has 
otherwise been comparatively neglected 
until recently. Although psychoanaly- 
tic work threw a great deal of light di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the subject, the 
data were slow in reaching general circu- 
lation. The early studies of adolescence 
did not focus particularly upon the girl; 
indeed, they were more apt to give con- 
sideration to the adolescent problems of 
boys. It is perhaps interesting to note 
that the girl has received more detailed 
consideration from women psychologists 
In 1919, the present reviewer published a 
book under the title of The Adolescent 
Girl, while Jessie Taft and Marion Ken- 
worthy have made contributions on this 
subject, as have several other women 
writers. 

Dr. Richmond's book is addressed to 
teachers and parents, but the assumption 
that it will be more generally useful to 
the former than to the latter is warranted 
by reason of the scientific terminology and 
the emphasis upon abnormal and subnor 
mal types. However, the scientific terms 
are frequently explained, so that its use 
fulness to better educated and more 
thoughtful parents cannot be denied. 
Certainly, both parents and teachers 
should profit by reading it. 

The book has less to offer to students of 
individual and social psychology. The 
first chapter, which speaks briefly of the 
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status of the adolescent girl in earlier 
times, is little more than an abridgment 
of material which G. Stanley Hall and 
Miriam Van Waters made available in 
more adequate form at a much earlier date. 
The following chapter, under the heading 
of “Puberty: What It Is and What It 
Means,’ boils down a great deal of ma- 
terial concerning the physiology and 
hygiene of the menstrual period, the de- 
velopment of the sex impulses in child- 
hood and adolescence, and the possibili- 
ties for physical and mental pathology 
involved. A third chapter, entitled ‘The 
Abnormal Girl,’’ discusses the conditions 
of mental deficiency and mental disease 
in adolescence. The chapter on ‘‘The 
Delinquent Girl’’ concerns itself primarily 
with sex misconduct, on a heterosexual 
and homosexual basis. The discussion of 


the normal girl resolves itself chiefly 
into an exposition of different physical 
types, different degrees of intellectual 


endowment, and peculiarities of emotional 
make-up which are to be found in the large 
group of adolescents who do not class as 
definitely abnormal by virtue of being 
victims of mental deficiency or mental 
disease. In bringing out the fact that the 
socalled ‘‘normal’’ individual may be 
subject to all sorts of divergencies, this 
chapter is of value for the education of the 
lay reader. 

Up to the final chapter, there is little 
which can be considered a new contribu- 
tion to the psychology of the adolescent 
gill. The material thus sifted out and 
condensed may be new to the parent and 
teacher, and it is clearly written, so that 
it is fairly well adapted for the group to 
whom it is addressed. Even when re- 
gatded as for the lay rather than the 
scientific reader, certain criticisms can 
still justly be made. For this type of 
teader, the material is often too briefly 
Presented, requiring too extensive a back- 
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ground for its proper appreciation. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the discussion of 
the relations between the girl and the 
family situation, which should be of 
particular importance in educating parents 
in the interests of mental hygiene. The 
last chapter, which treats of the training 
and education of the adolescent girl, 
permits more scope for the author’s own 
ideas and original contributions; needless 
to say, it is the most interesting one for 
her _fellow-psychologists. Otherwise, 
they will find it desirable to consult the 
original sources referred to in the well 
selected bibliographies which follow each 
chapter. 
Payius BrancuarD, Pa.D. 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tae Prosiem Caitp in Scnoot. By Mary B. Sayles. 
New York: Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, 1925. 287 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Caatuence or Campsoop. By Ira S. Wile. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1925. x, 305 pp. 
$3.00. 


Recently a neighbor spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of an address given by a popular 
speaker who without scientific back- 
ground poses as a guide for parents. 
‘He said, you know—and I believe it— 
that the trouble with our children is that 
we as parents are too easy in our discipline, 
too slow in using the whip.”’ 

It seems tragic to the scientist working 
for better children and happier homes that 
the interest of well-meaning parents is 
so easily perverted. Parents who wish 
to discover the better way, from lack of 
discrimination, listen to preachments and 
read books that are not only harmful but 
in these days of changing home-life posi- 
tively dangerous. 

The scientist must not only awaken an 
interest in better parenthood; he must also 
concretely give parents help. These two 
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excellent books assigned for review do 
just this; they are splendid examples of 
the modern and intelligent way of dealing 
with so-called problem children. Each 
book presents its material primarily in 
the form of case histories which tell in 
detail what was supposed to be the mat- 
ter with the child, what was done and 
with what result. In the first we see 
the visiting teacher at work taking over 
from parent or school a difficult school 
case; in the other we see a trained physi- 
cian, of varied experience and with a 
scientific technique, getting down to the 
fundamentals in the diagnosis of children 
whose problems are grouped as physical, 
intellectual, emotional or social. The 
first book also contains a valuable discus- 
sion of the purpose and methods of the 
visiting teacher. Dr. Wile’s book is not 
merely another compilation of interesting 
cases from a child clinic. It has case 
histories clearly and forcefully presented, 
but it has much more. Scattered through 
the book on every page is a wealth of in- 
formation gathered from experience and 
study that packs the book from cover to 
cover with just the facts that teachers, 
parents and sociologists need to know. 
One is impressed constantly with the 
advantage, yea, the necessity, of the 
specialist in dealing with any form of 
child problem. For example, we have 
the story of the child—only seven—com- 
ing with a speech defect easily corrected, 
but who, when given as a matter of 
routine a careful physical examination, 
was found suffering from serious heart 
trouble, the result of tonsillitis and the 
neglect of parents who did not know. 
Both books enforce Dr. Wile’s wise 
statement that the variant child should 
not be viewed as the problem. But his 
behavior should be regarded as the com- 
pound of those life forces which more truly 
constitute the problem. The solution of 
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the difficulties of each child involves ap 
attempted adjustment of these living 
elements, which for practical purposes of 
discussion have been classified as physical, 
mental, emotional, and social problems, 
The end and aim is to seize upon the 
unitary personality of the child, guiding 
influencing, and assisting him to secure 
physical, mental, emotional and social 
health—that is, to attain a mastery of the 
art of living. 














Ernest R. Groves, 






Boston University. 






Tae Cattp, Tas Crrnic ann Tae Court. A Symp 
sium. New York: New Republic Inc., 1g, 


344 Pp- $2.50. 







Under the above title, have been gath- 
ered together the papers presented ata 
recent conference in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
Juvenile Court and the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the first Psychopathic Institute. 
The authors, among whom may be men- 
tioned William Healy, Marion Ker- 
worthy, Augusta Bronner, Smiley Blanton, 
Herman Adler, Miriam Van Waters, 
Franz Boas, Ernest Groves, George Kirch- 
wey and other equally well-known names, 
vouch for the thoughtfulness of the papers, 
and the expectation as to their high qual 
ity is fulfilled. 

The first part of the collection deals 
with the personality of the child; th 
second with clinical problems and fund: 
mental concepts for the interpretation 
human behavior; and the third with the 
history of the juvenile court, its organi 
tion and various outgrowths such as the 
detention home and the probation system. 
It is impossible, in a brief review, to git 
a resumé of the topics covered or the ideas 
presented under these general headings; 
there are, however, certain observation 
which may be pertinent. 
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One of the striking features of all the 
articles is the pervading tone of self- 
criticism. This finds expression in a 
keen realization of the imperfections of 
our present state of knowledge and the 
institutions we have builded thereon, and 
jn an earnest attempt to work out better 
methods of approach, both in the study 
of the individual and in administrative 
equipment. The psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist and the social worker will find 
this attitude, as it is expressed in those 
papers dealing with the child and his 
behavior, an exceedingly stimulating one. 
Sociologists will appreciate it as it appears 
in critical discussion of social institu- 
tions—the home, the school, the court. 
Even the newspaper, that effective molder 
of public opinion, comes into considera- 
tion as a social factor in the production of 
crime and the modification of punitive 
measures. 

Another progressive note is the change 
of emphasis from diagnosis to treatment 
in the scientific study of offenders. Treat- 
ment is conceived as based on an under- 
standing of the whole situation, both the 
makeup of the delinquent individual and 
all the circumstances which have united 
to shape his behavior patterns. The plan 
must consider the child’s potentialities, 
reéducation of parents, and modification of 
environment in the interests of adaptation. 
No longer is it sufficient to seek merely 
for adjustment to the environment as it 
already exists. This leads to the broader 
and more general inquiry—to what shall 
we make adjustment in this time of chang- 
ing social standards? There is an expres- 
sion of the need for new goals to set before 
youth in place of the old religious and 
moral ideals which have lost force to so 
great a degree. It is the task for science 
to replace these with standards more in 
keeping with its spirit which shall also 
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act as an incentive and motivation to 
socially desirable behavior. 
Puyituis BLancHarpD, Pua.D. 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ExpgriMENTAL Practice IN THE City AND CouNTRY 
Scnoot. Edited by Caroline Pratt with a record 
of Group Seven, by Lulu E. Wright. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1924. viii, 302 pp. 
$2.50. 


“The City and Country School’ was 
organized by Miss Caroline Pratt about 
ten years ago for the purpose of making 
a test of new ways of teaching young 
children. She believed when she founded 
the school, and she still believes, that 
school work has been and still is too rigid 
and conventional, and that it has been and 
still is determined too much from the 
adult’s point of view. She maintains 
that children make most satisfactory 
progress in their intellectual development 
and are benefited most in their social and 
temperamental development when their 
education is adapted to their nature as 
shown in their spontancous interests and 
expressions, and when their desires and 
needs play the leading réle in determining 
the materials used by them, the studies 
taught them, and the methods of teaching 
and discipline employed in their educa- 
tion. She has been working out the 
conceptions practically in ‘“The City and 
Country School,’’ and she gives the results 
of the experiment as far as the perform- 
ance of one group—Seven—is concerned, 
in her ‘‘Experimental Practice in the City 
and Country School.”’ 

In the introductory chapter the author 
explains the principles upon which ‘“The 
City and Country School’’ is conducted. 
A motor life and first-hand experience with 
concrete things which afford the child an 
opportunity for creative activity consti- 
tute the fundamental basis of Miss Pratt's 
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educational philosophy. Children de- 
velop mentally and acquire knowledge and 
skill only when they are self-active and 
when they deal with things that are of 
concern to them in their immediate life. 
The development of children in ‘“The 
City and Country School’’—at least in 
Group Seven as described in the volume 
under review—is determined by this con- 
ception of the nature and educational 
needs of the child. Miss Pratt protests 
against the prevailing method of .educa- 
tional training, saying that ‘‘Very young 
children, let us say up to six, seven, or 
eight, during which years a change of 
interest takes place, cannot stand up under 
it. They lose the play spirit and become 
more or less autonomous.’’ However, 
she maintains that as children develop 
they gradually evolve into a stage where 
they will not resist training and will not 
be detrimentally affected by it. And 
this stage is reached when they appreciate 
that they have technical difficulties which 
can be overcome only by the acquisition 
of technical material. According to Miss 
Pratt, “The key to the problem of when 
specific training may be suggested lies in 
whether or not the individual child or 
student can see its purpose. But waiting 
for this time does not mean that the gain- 
ing of technique is being put off. Chil- 
dren with strong motor drives, with keen 
desires, with information, brought to- 
gether with suitable materials are getting 
technique in many directions.” 

The practice in ‘“The City and Country 
School’’ does not appear to be in every 
detail in harmony with the principles 
which Miss Pratt expounds and endorses. 
There is some attempt at program-making 
irrespective of the spontaneous interests of 
the children. There is also a classifica- 
tion of children according to age rather 
than according to the level of interest or 
educational need which they have reached. 


Apparently Miss Pratt and her associates 
are not yet quite willing, or they do not 
see their way clear, to go to the limit in 
putting their own principles into practice, 
though they have gone much farther in 
this than any of the regular schools and 
most of the experimental schools in our 
country. 

A large part of the book under review is 
devoted to a very detailed, concrete ac 
count, by Miss Lulu E. Wright, the 
teacher, month by month for one year, of 
all the work done by the pupils in Group 
Seven in ‘“The City and Country School.” 
The central activity during the year had to 
do with the development of a city—a 
play city constructed by the pupils. It 
is refreshing and illuminating to note how 
enthusiastically the pupils proceeded with 
their task from day to day and month to 
month, and how much of the detail of 
city life they worked out. Number, 
spelling, language, reading, drawing, 
painting, sewing, and so on, were all 
related to the central activity. 

We are promised further concrete reports 
of work in other groups in ‘“The City and 
Country School.’’ Every student of child 
development and of education, as well as 
those who are responsible for the educa- 
tion of the young, will watch with 
genuine interest the appearance of these 
reports. 

M. V. O’Suaza. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Sxiuz rv Worx anv Pray. By T. H. Pear. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1924. 107 pp. $1.50 


In this book from Great Britain the 
general problems of the acquisition of 
skill (motor learning) are considered. 
The conclusion is reached that there is no 
general motor capacity as distinguished 
from other intellectual or learning activ- 
ity but that we should refer to motor 
capacities or dexterities. This is the same 
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point of view as that taken in the consider- 
ation of abstract intellectual capacities, 
put a difference is found in motor capaci- 
ties in that, while there is a high correla- 
tion between tests of abstract intellectual 
capacities, simple tests of skill show no 
significant intercorrelation. Both skill 
and knowledge are considered to be the 
integrated collections of past experience. 

Doubt is raised by the author as to a 
contention generally accepted ia this 
country, that skill is acquired uncon- 
sciously by trial and error. He holds 
that the reason so little conscious direction 
in motor learning is recognized is due 
to the lack of a descriptive language. 
As there is available no-description of the 

esses involved in the acquisition of 
motor skill the learner is reported to “‘hit 
upon the successful method.’’ Illustra- 
tions are given of learning to figure 
skate by reflection. 

That a particular efficient method of 
work is considered to be the “‘one best 
way” for all individuals, a theory held 
for a time by a group of industrial psy- 
chologists in this country, notably by 
Gilbreth, has been seriously questioned 
in Great Britain, as well as by psychol- 
ogists here. Pear criticizes this theory, 
considering that individual differences are 
entirely neglected by such a principle of 
efficiency. He considers that more bene- 
fit will come with the concentration upon 
the ease with which the worker can per, 
form a movement than upon his speed- 
which has been the factor emphasized by 
motion study. The center of experi- 
mental attention should not be so much 
the task as the effort of the worker. ‘‘It is 
more important to study the worker than 
the work. Any new movement should 
meet with the approval of the worker, 
making him fell less tired and more 
satisfied with his work.'’ The applica- 
tion of this point of view in experimental 
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work has been found to decrease fatigue 
and to increase output. 

Motion study is emphasized as the es- 
sential method in the study of acquisition 
of skill. The series of bodily movements 
which constitute a skilled performance, 
may be made by the worker only when he 
is working at his natural rate. If the 
operator slows down his movements so 
that the learner may better observe them 
it is found that the fast and slow move- 
ments do not describe the same orbit. 
Quite different movements are being ex- 
hibited in the demonstration. So, for 
the learner, the slowed down motion 
picture of the process taken from the 
demonstrator working at the natural rate 
is necessary for an accurate analysis of 
the habitual organizations involved in the 
piece of work. In slowing down the 
motion study the effect is of paralyzing 
the performer at any desired point and the 
opportunity is secured of studying the 
complete disposition of limbs and muscles. 

In the study of muscular performance, 
however, it is often found that no good 
method of work is evident from the analy- 
sis of the different workers who have 
picked up their way of doing the thing. 
In this case the theoretically best features 
may be selected from those analyzed and 
an entirely new method be put together 
for trial and molded according to individ- 
ual differences. This has been found to 
produce excellent results and the value of 
positive training along this line has been 
emphasized by numerous studies. 

This book appears as an introductory 
general statement of the acquisition of 
motor skill and merits consideration as the 
first effort of its kind although it neglects 
in a fashion not surprising the tremendous 
accumulation of detailed information in 
this field scattered through the literature 
of Germany and the United States. It is 
representative of the work in Great Brit- 
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ain and herein lies its value for the 
American public. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that there will be forthcoming at an 
early date a comprehensive survey of the 
important work in the field of the manual 
education of industry. 
Douctas Fryer. 
New York University. 


Vocationat Sexr-Guipancs. Prannine Your Lirg 
Worx. By Douglas Fryer, Ph.D. With an In- 
troduction by Harry Dexter Kitson, Ph.D., 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1925. 
xvii, 379 pp- $3.00. 


In this book dedicated to the Young 
Men's Christian Association, Dr. Fryer 
has presented results of his practical ex- 
perience as a vocational counselor to 
young men. Parts I and IV, the author's 
own work, deal with such topics as Self- 
Guidance, Choosing a Personality, Self- 
Measurement, Choosing a Vocation, and 
with the proper procedure to follow in the 
quest of a job. Part II, which is the body 
of the book (221 of the 379 pages), is 
made up of studies of ‘“The Business Pro- 
fessions,"’ prepared by specialists. Sup- 
plementary to Part II, in Part III Dr. 
Lorine Pruette has given twenty pages of 
breezy advice and admonition to women 
who are considering business as a 
profession. 

Dr. Fryer disarms his critics by stating 
in the Preface one of the limitations of 
the book: “‘The material presented in 
this book is for the use of the intelligent 
man. Young men from seventeen to thirty 
years of age have been using this material; 
they have been men with only a grammar 
school education, they have been high 
school graduates, they have been men with 
college and technical degrees; their one 
common characteristic has been their 
high-grade ability. When tested by psy- 
chological examinations they have been 
found to rank in intelligence with the 
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upper one-quarter of mankind. It is for 
such other young men that the book has 
been designed.”’ 

For the young men of this upper quartile 
who have no access to a vocational clinic 
and who are willing to observe the con- 
ditions imposed, a self-administered intel- 
ligence test is given (pp. 26-36), with a 
key in the Appendix. But with char- 
acteristic honesty the author guards his 
advisees against placing too great credence 
in the result, which is only to be taken as 
suggestive of one’s capacity to benefit 
from training. In recognition of the fact 
that ability is not the only factor which 
makes for success, a group of rating scales 
is also included (pp. 40-51) in an attempt 
to form a judgment on personality traits 
“primarily with an emotional basis.” 
In this field we have no material with the 
degree of exactness of intelligence tests; 
this attempt to compensate against the 
prevailing vagueness and generality in 
dealing with emotional factors is therefore 
welcome. 

The selection of business professions 
described in Part II is explained by the 
fact that with the exception of the studies 
of commercial art, industrial traffic, chem- 
ical and industrial engineering, the 
chapters are addresses prepared by spe- 
cialists for Y. M. C. A. audiences, later 
‘edited to produce a uniformity of pres- 
entation."’ In a number of cases the 
studies fall short of the standard set by 
the excellent analysis of Occupational In- 
formation (pp. 60-61). In view of the 
fact that Dr. Fryer has himself assured us 
(p. 38) that “‘strong emotional qualities 
frequently enable the individual to com- 
pensate for a lower grade of intelligence 
than is considered possible for his success 
in the occupation of his choice,’’ and the 
studies of Bingham and others confirm the 
presence of ‘‘C’’ men among those suc- 
cessful in business, the caption ‘‘Oppor- 
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tunities for ‘A’ and ‘B’ men,”’ introductory 
to the studies of business opportunities is a 
little unfortunate. 

In spite of the obvious limitatioas of 


this study it is valuable. The author is a 


well-trained psychologist working in a 
No Man’s Land where quacks have squat- 
ter rights. It is within very recent times 
that scientific workers have moved into a 
field where there is abundant room for the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the econ- 
omist, and the educator. We are just 
beginning to realize that the profounder 
implications of Vocational Guidance affect 
our whole economic organization, offer- 
ing suggestions for the better adjustment 
to life of those now unemployed, unem- 
ployable, and occupationally misplaced. 
Studies of this kind, with the merit of 


‘a combination of the common-sense and . 


scientific points of view’’ should be made 
available. 
Iva L. Persrs. 
Goucher College. 


Soca Psycnorocy. By Knight Dunlap. Baltie 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1925, 
261 pages. $4.00. 


The author of this book has succeeded 
in developing a consistent system of social 
psychology, but this consistency is not at 
first apparent. For example, he says that 
human groups are manifestations of the 
social nature of man, or his tendency to form 
groups, and that these groups are possible 
only through mental organization and are 
“not mere collections of people.’’ Yet he 
insists that the social group is nothing 
more than the sum of its individuals, and that 
instincts are ‘‘mere classifications of be- 
havior, convenient but arbitrary."" The 
consistency is found in the fact that, due 
to stimulation by his companions, the 
individual in a group is quite different 
from what he is when isolated, and thus 


the groupis more than just so many people. 

Rejecting instincts as the springs of 
human activity, he accepts instead the 
desires. Unlike the instincts, the desires 
are facts, or actual organic conditions. 
As a preliminary list of these desires he 
suggests the following: alimentary, ex- 
cretory, for rest, for activity, for shelter, 
for conformity, for preéminence, for prog- 
eny, and for sex gratification. Besides 
these, a vast number of secondary desires 
arise. On this foundation he develops 
his discussion of race, sex, class, and 
individual differences, marriage and the 
family, civic and martial organization, 
social progress, social organization, 
and propaganda. 

The chapter on sex differences is worked 
out with unusual care and thoroughness, 
and the results of many studies are sum- 
mated. Rather as a surprise he says, 
**Woman is really the ‘variable sex’ both 
in regard to the temporal changes in the 
individual and in regard to individual va- 
tiations in respect to the average.’’ In 
the chapter on the family he does not stop 
with a historical and analytical treat- 
ment but gives advice of a very definite 
nature concerning the relations between 
husband and wife. 

He rejects all previous definitions and 
explanations of religion and says, ‘‘Re- 
ligion has its origin and its support in dis- 
satisfaction with life, resulting from re- 
flection on the failure of life to satisfy 
the primary desires of man.’’ In elabora- 
tion of this, some theories are put forth 
which are stimulating, not to say start- 
ling, but it must be said that they are 
plausible and well worked out. Some- 
what arbitrarily, it may seem, he limits 
religion to those beliefs and activities 
which are in no sense practical. As soon 
as a practical aspect is introduced, e.g. 
praying for rain or recovery from sickness, 
it is no longer religion but magic. He be- 
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lieves that great dangers reside in any 
attempt to unite religion and ethics. 
The treatment of social organization and 
social progress—which must come 
through eugenics—does not differ radi- 
cally from other works along these lines, 
one of the most noteworthy points being 
the careful explanation of the results of 
sexual selection under different circum- 
stances. Propaganda, which he defines 
as ‘every deliberate attempt to influence 
the opinion of another,"’ is the mech- 
anism of adding to, modifying, or abolish- 
ing the accepted standards of behavior. 
The laws of successful propaganda have 
been worked out and are well known, and 
they should be followed just as carefully 
in spreading good ideas as they have been 
in spreading bad ones. ‘“The issue can be 
favorable only if propaganda is free."’ 
It may be safely predicted that the re- 


Dre Konsr per MassBNBEEINFLUSSUNG IN DEN VeErR- 
BINIGTEN SraaTEN voN Amerika. By Friedrich 


Schénemann. Berlin and Leipzig: Deutsche Ver- 


lags-Anstalt in Stuttgart, 1924. Pp. 212. 


Tas Paantom Pusuic. By Walter Lippmann. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1925. 
Pp. 200. $2.00. 
R. SCHONEMANN'’S “book is a 
D clever, readable, and delightfully 
humorous description of the tech- 
nique of influencing the masses in the so- 
called democracy of the United States 
during the recent war. The author, who 
is “privatdozent fiir die Literatur und 
Kulturgeschichte Nordamerikas’’ at Miin- 
ster, has given us an excellent chance to 
see ourselves as others see us in at least 
one important respect. In addition to its 
literary qualities, the book has much 
valuable data which constitutes a contri- 
bution both to social psychology and 
political science. 
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KIDDING THE PUBLIC 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 









ception of this book will be favorable and 
that it will be used very widely. But it 
is equally certain that on a number of 
points there will be much discussion and 
considerable disagreement. Among the 
disputed positions will be the following: 
The definition of religion and the dis 
tinction between religion and magic; the 
insistence that criminals as a class are a 
intelligent as the rest of humanity; the 
belief that social groups can exist without 
communication; and the statement that 
“*stimulated’’ reactions are never uncon- 
scious. And it is very certain that many 
will claim the desires are no more satis- 
factory as a basis of human behavior than 
the older conception of instincts and ate 
subject to all the same difficulties. 


RayMOND BELL AMY, 


Florida State College for Women. 





With the exception of the first chapter 
which deals with the definition and the- 
oretical aspects of propaganda, the book 
consists of a description of the process of 
propaganda making in the United States. 
This process is described by an analysis 
of the activities of six of the organs of caf 
tiers of propaganda—the school, the 
church, woman, the press, the moving 
picture, and the business world and clubs. 
This is perhaps a common and obvious, 
though not exhaustive, classification of 
the organs of propaganda, with the ex 
ception of the special chapter giving a Co 
ordinate classification to woman. There 
is little logic in this classification except 
perhaps from the German viewpoiftt, 
Schénemann’s justification apparently be 
ing that the position of woman in America 
calls for special treatment of her as 4 
carrier of propaganda. These chapters, 
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one for each organ, constitutes the bulk 
of the book. They consist of a descrip- 
tion of the rather generally known activ- 
ities of these organs, supplemented, how- 
ever, by a wealth of interesting illustra- 
tive details. 

The book suffers somewhat from the 
fact that, although it sets out to be a 
scholarly treatise on propaganda, it leaves 
the impression that at least one of the 
motives of the analysis was to expose and 
ridicule the methods employed because 
they were largely directed at Germany. 
It is a criticism of American war prop- 
aganda because it was anti-German, 
rather than a scientific description of the 
technique of influencing the masses as the 
title suggests. However, it is by no 
means entirely lacking in the latter re- 
spect, and to the extent that it achieves 
the purpose undertaken, the nature of the 


‘illustrative material is unimportant. Less 


pardonable from the scholarly standpoint 
is the absence of references to the sources 
of some interesting information. For 
example, we are informed (p. 149) that 
there are about 25,000 films in the United 
States which are shown daily to four mil- 
lion Americans. One is left to wonder 
where the author secured these statistics 
as well as to speculate how nearly true 
they may be. 

This highly interesting and amusing 
volume is valuable perhaps chiefly as an 
extensive collection from many fields of 
instances of the humorous, even if pa- 
thetic, imbecilities of the war-intoxicated 
American public. From this point of 
view the treatment accorded the church, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
and the patriotic organizations is especially 
devastating. The book deserves wide 
circulation in the United States for the 
purpose of deflating our vanity and dis- 
pelling the notion of our perfection in 
democracy, freedom, and culture. 
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Lippmann’s brilliantly written essay is 
for the most part a repetition of the views 
expressed in his Public Opinion except 
that the present volume is much less de- 
tailed in its treatment. The first part is 
entirely a restatement of the thesis of his 
former work: It is a physical impossi- 
bility fora person under modern conditions 
to have an opinion about all the affairs 
which current theory and practice thrust 
on him for attention. Neither can eu- 
genics, education, preaching, more de- 
mocracy, or socialism produce individuals 
capable of this task, Information about 
the removed environment is limited and 
even when it is available, ‘‘general infor- 
mation for the informing of public opinion 
is altogether too general for intellectual 
decency. And life is too short for the 
pursuit of omniscience by the counting in 
a state of nervous excitement of all the 
leaves on all the trees (p. 44)... . 
what the public does is not to express its 
opinions, but to align itself for or against a 
proposal (p. 61)... . . We must say 
that popular will does not direct continu- 
ously but that it intervenes occasionally”’ 
Cp. 62). Consequently, the true ideal of 
public opinion, instead of the technical 
duties today imposed on it, ‘‘is to align 
men during the crises of a problem in such 
a way as to favor the action of those in- 
dividuals who may be able to compose 
the crisis. The power to discern these in- 
dividuals is the end of the effort to educate 
public opinion. The aim of research de- 
signed to facilitate public action is the 
discovery of clear signs by which these 
ends may be discerned’’ (p. 68). Thus 
public opinion never initiates, but always 
exerts its pressure on one side or the other 
of an alignment already initiated. This 
theory is sharply at variance with the 
accepted theory ‘‘that there is a public 
which directs the course of events’’ (p. 
77). Itis this public which is a phantom. 
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Part II concerns itself with the signs 
whereby the public may recognize the 
right side in an alignment. This, the 
constructive part, is decidedly the weakest 
part of the essay. A two-fold test is rec- 
ommended for all crises, which are the 
only situations in which the public is 
interested: (1) Is the existing rule for 
the solution of such difficulties defective? 
(2) If so, how recognize the agency most 
likely to mend it? The way to determine 
the first point is to find out when a rule is 
broken, whether the breach was by con- 
sent of those who have to live under it. 
The method of determining this, again, is 
first, to place the burden of proof on those 
who deny that the spokesman of a group 
really has the support of his constituency, 
and second, to assume that if any consider- 
able number do not conform to a rule, the 
rule is defective. Having decided that a 
rule is defective, the choice of the right 
agency to mend it resolves itself into a 
choice between the ‘‘Ins’’ and the ‘‘Outs.”’ 
And since the mere fact that the disturb- 
ance arose under the management of the 
“Ins’’ convicts that side of a shortcoming, 
public opinion must side with the ‘‘Outs."’ 
As a matter of fact this rule of thumb is in 
operation largely today. 

For that large group of questions, how- 
ever, which do not attach themselves 
directly to the alignment of ‘‘Ins’’ and 
“Outs,” it is recommended that the public 
side with that faction which shows itself 
most willing to submit to free inquiry 
into the merits of the question, the side 
most willing to proceed with ‘‘the spirit 
of reason’’—a stereotype which, as we 
know, means in a given case whatever 
method our side of the controversy hap- 
pens to be following. Finally, the public 
may recognize whether a new rule de- 
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serves its support or not by three simple (?) 
earmarks: ‘‘Does it provide for its own 
clarification? for its own amendment by 
consent? for due notice that amendment 
will be proposed? . .. . A_ reform 
which satisfies these tests is normally 
entitled to public support’’ (p. 138). It 
is difficult to see how the mere possession 
of these characteristics by a piece of legis. 
lation in any way guarantees its efficacy or 
social desirability. 

In justice to the author, however, it 
should be said that he attaches little im. 
portance to this scheme. 
course, set great store upon my formul: 
tion of these tests’’ (p. 143). ‘““At most 
and at best it may beaclue . . . . that 
can be developed by research’ (p. 79). 
“Yet, however much tests of this char. 
acter are improved by practice and te 
flection, it seems to me there always must 
remain many public affairs to which they 
cannot be applied. . . . . I would sim 
ply maintain that where the members of 
a public cannot use tests of this sort asa 
guide to action, the wisest course for 
them is not to act at all’’ (p. 140). The 
last part of the book reverts again to 


material familiar to all who have read | 


the author’s previous work on public 
opinion. He again states that he has n0 
new program to propose but is content to 
point out the gap between theory and 
practice in modern social and political 
theory, thus hoping to dispel the “im 
mense confusions in the current theory of 
democracy which frustrate and pervert its 
action."’ This is a laudable motive and 
the author achieves it well in both of his 
books on this subject, although his earlier 
work is from all standpoints the more if 
portant contribution. 
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HE Locarno Conference and other 
contemporary developments in 
Europe, together with the agita- 

tion for American entry into the World 
Court, have revived the interest of the 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
















country in international affairs. The 
above list of books cover many interesting 
and pertinent phases of the international 
problem as it presents itself today. 

Graham's work is a vivid diatribe 
againt Russia under the Bolshevik ré- 
gime, anda plea for the return of the emigré 
bourgeoisie and a reunification of Russia. 
He disapproves, however, of any outside 
intervention, and holds that Russia must 
work out her own salavation. He places 
chief confidence in the Russian peasantry. 

Greer’s book is another of the extremely 
useful monographs on European economic 
life published by the Institue of Eco- 
nomics. The book is a highly competent 
quantitative and analytical study of the 
economic resources of this region, its 
industrial development, and the bearing 
of these matters upon the political and 
international issues arising out of this 
area. For contemporary European prob- 
lems the book is unquestionably of much 
greater immediate significance than all 
the political histories of the Alsace- 
Lorraine ever written. 

The brief work by Professor Bonn is 
made up of the intelligent and realistic 
lectures which he gave before the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics. It is 
one of the best discussions which has been 
brought out on some of the leading issues 
in contemporary political life which have 
been created or intensified by the World 
War. He treats of such problems as 
“Government by Conference,"’ ‘“The The- 
ory and Practice of Violence,” the reaction 
away from the theory of the omnipotent 
and thoroughly adequate political state, 
vocational representation, parliamentary 
blocs, and the bearing of all of the above 
upon the future of democratic and par- 
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liamentary government. It is, perhaps, 
the most judicious brief assessment of the 
significance of the last decade for the future 
of contemporary political institutions. 

Mr. Nicholson has travelled extensively 
over the globe since 1922, and his work is 
a sagacious and penetrating interpretation 
of trends in economics, politics, religion, 
culture and social groupings. His thesis 
is that a new order is arising since the 
War, and he has made an earnest and 
intelligent effort to present the beginnings 
of this transition in clear and absorbing 
style. 

Dr. Marriott's book is a new edition 
of a standard manual on the Balkans and 
Turkey, which brings the material down 
to date. It presents an excellent general 
background for the study of the contem- 
porary issues in this area. Its logical 
sequel is Toynbee’s Western Question in 
Greece and Turkey. 

Bywater, a competent writer on naval 
technology and warfare, and author of 
the much discussed book on Sea Power in 
the Pacific, presents us with an imaginary 
history of a great naval war between the 
United States and Japan in 1931-1933. 
It is thoroughly sensible and factual in 
describing the possible technical and 
strategic problems which might arise in 
such a war. While the effect of all such 
works upon diplomacy and the promotion 
of international good-will must neces- 
sarily be vicious, yet itis the sort of 2 book 
to be put in the hands of such sentimental 
extremists as contend that any such thing 
as a war between Japan and the United 
States is unthinkable, and impossible on 
strategic and technical grounds. 

It has been long understood that mis- 
sionary enterprise has played a very im- 
portant part in promoting economic im- 
perialism and political annexation, but 
we have had few concrete and specific 
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studies of this process of the interrelation 
of religion and political penetration. Mr, 
Martin offers us a succinct but well docu. 
mented and realistic study of the relation 
of British missionaries to British imperi- 
alism and colonization in the Pacific 
since 1800. It is a valuable addition to 
the literature of modern imperialism and 
world politics. 

The question of extraterritoriality has 
long been an important problem in inter. 
national law and world politics, and has 
recently assumed high contemporary sig- 
nificance in connection with the Turkish 
capitulations and the recent troubles in 
China. We are fortunate in now having 
at our disposal a thorough and compre 
hensive historical survey of the whol 
subject, executed under the direction of 
Professors John Bassett Moore and Julius 
Goebel of Columbia University. 

Professor Dodwell’s work is a clear 
general survey of Indian History since 
the Sepoy Revolt. There has long existed 
a real need for a work of this sort in the 
English language. 

In recent years no other American has 
been more active in his efforts to promote 
intelligence in thought and action in the 
United States with respect to international 
affairs than Kirby Page. In the little 
book under review he deals with the chief 
obstacles to peace, the roads to inter 
national codperation and organization, 
and the reasons why the United States 
should participate in an effective fashion 
in the program of world peace. He de 
molishes many of the more respectable 
shibboleths which interfere with the 
progress towards peace. 

A few years ago Scott Nearing published 
a challenging work entitled The American 
Empire which traced with more than usual 
candor the rise of imperialism in the west- 
ern hemisphere. The present book by 
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| Dr. Nearing and Mr. Freeman is an elabo- 


ration of this pioneer work. It is a 
stimulating exercise in the theory of eco- 
nomic determinism as applied to the entry 


_ of the United Sates into world politics. 


It is an extremely realistic work, and is 
to be commended as an antidote to the 
Pollyanna type of publicist who glows 
over the account of American altruism 
and disinterestedness in our participation 
in world affairs. The book should con- 
stitute an invaluable aid to teachers of 
American history courageous enough to 
use it, and will prove stirring to the lay 
reader aswell. Mr. Dunn’s highly factual 
treatise supplies the concrete material 
upon which books like those like Nearing 
and Freeman may be based. It is the 
best single volume repository of facts 
about American investments outside of the 
country which has thus far been provided. 

Professor George H. Blakeslee has 
rendered notable service to the cause of 
intelligent internationalism by inaugurat- 
ing the series of conferences on interna- 
tional relations held between 1914 and 
19.0 at Clark University. This was a 
pioneer enterprise which long antedated 
the Foreign Policy luncheons and the 
Williamstown and Olivet Conferences. 
In the proceeding of these conferences is 
to be found some of the most illuminating 
material available on American foreign 
policy and imperialistic adventures. In 
those days Professor Blakeslee did not 
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hesitate to import speakers whose views 
might not be popular in Wall Street or the 
State Department. Things have changed. 
Professor Blakeslee has been an expert 
adviser to Secretary Hughes, and the 
glorious days of adventure in Clark Uni- 
versity under Stanley Hall have faded into 
sentimental memories. In his Slocum 
Lectures at Wesleyan, here published, 
Professor Blakeslee presents us with a 
smooth and judicious narrative which 
expresses complete confidence in the Politik 
of Mr. Hughes. It exhibits the author's 
comprehensive grasp on the problem and 
his easy control of the facts, but it leaves 
us with the impression that we should 
like to know what he really thinks on the 
problems treated, and, even more so, on 
problems not treated, such as Mexico and 
Russia. Nothing could be more stimulat- 
ing or instructive to students of con- 
temporary diplomacy than to put into 
their hands simultaneously the volume 
by Nearing and Freeman and that by 
Professor Blakeslee. 

Mr. Brooks has produced a breezy and 
interesting work sketching the develop- 
ments in Germany since the Armistice, 
and indicating the part which the United 
States has played in the problem of reha- 
bilitating Germany since the War. It 
constitutes an interesting sequel to the 
works by Miss Keim and Miss Schieber on 
American relations with Germany prior 
to the World War. 
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SPECIAL BOOK REVIEWS FOR MAY SOCIAL FORCES 


Among the book reviews, in addition to 
carefully prepared book notes by Professors 
Barnes and Hankins, which are carried 
over for May Soctat Forczs are: Culbert- 
son's International Economic Policies; Czecho- 
slovakia: A Survey of Economic and Social 
Conditions, edited by Gruber; Hockett’s 
Political and Social History of the United 
States, Voi. I and Vol. II by Schlesinger; 
Harlow's The Growth of the United States; 
Turner's America in Civilization; McDou- 
gall’s The Indestructible Union: Rudiments 
of Political Science for the American Citizen; 
Moffit’s England on the Eve of the Industrial 


Revolution; Mavor's An Economic History of 
Russia and Russia Today; Tarbell’s Th 
History of the Standard Oil Company; Stock, 
ing’s The Oil Industry and the Competitin 
System; Schmidt and Ross's Readings ; 6 


Economic History of American Agricultuny 
L’ Annee Sociologique edited by Durkheim; 


Durkheim's 


Sociologie et Philosophie; 


Bougle’s L’Ocuvre D' Henri de Saint-S 
Petrescu's The Principles of Comparative So 
ology; Hrdlicka’s Old Americans; Flam 
marion’s Haunted House; Douglass's : 


The Suburban 
Churches. 


Trend; Galpin’s Empy | 





